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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  BAPTISM. 

BY  IIOVVARD  OvSGOOD. 

ArcH/EOLOGY  is  the  investij^ation  that  is  busied  with 
ancient  monuments  and  especially  with  ancient  art.  How¬ 
ever  valuable  its  search  may  be,  its  teachings  discredit 
themselves  if  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  plain,  un¬ 
equivocal  testimony  of  the.  literature  and  history  of  the 
period  investigated.  The  last  analysis  of  the  archaeology, 
literature,  and  history  of  any  age  must  find  all  three  in 
agreement,  or  there  is  some  error  in  the  analysis. 

In  the  archaeology  of  the  first  Christian  rite  there  have 
been  three  points  of  special  dis.sension  among  writers  of 
Western  Europe  and  America :  the  relation  of  the  baptism 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  the  practice  of  the  Jews;  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistiis;  the  mosaic  in  the 
vault  of  the  dome  of  the  orthodox  baptistery  in  Ravenna. 
We  think,  when  contemporaneous  literature  and  history 
are  used  to  help  and  enlighten  archaeology,  that  these 
points  especially  illustrate  the  fact  that  only  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  three  can  the  truth  be  found. 

As  to  the  baptism  by  John  the  Baptist,  treatises  have 
been  written  with  great  learning  drawn  from  the  Talmud. 
But  whatever  truth  the  Talmud  may  contain,  it  certainly  is 
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contrary  to  the  present  understanding  of  scientific  histori¬ 
cal  investigation  to  use  documents  of  much  later  age  as  the 
main  proof  for  facts  of  a  long  prior  period.  The  Talmud 
in  its  kernel,  the  Mishna,  is  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  than  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  its  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  it  is  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  to  eight  hundred  years  after  the  period  of  John  tKe 
Baptist.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara  are  good  witnesses 
•of  Jewish  opinion  in  their  day ;  but  they  are  not  proper 
witnesses  for  long  prior  centuries,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  can  be  gained  from  them  but  probabilities  without 
proof. 

Let  us  see  if  literature,  history,  and  archaeology  agree  on 
these  points  of  discussion. 

THK  BATHS  AND  JOHN’S  BAPTISM. 

The  laws  of  Jehovah,  as  w'cfind  them  in  the  Pentateuch, 
like  the  laws  of  Christ,  as  we  find  them  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  were  of  old  truly  followed  only  by  those  who  “with 
their  whole  heart  ”  sought  to  do  the  \vill  of  God.  Those 
who  faithfully  followed  these  Pentateuch  laws  would  be 
scrupulously  clean  in  person,  in  clothing,  in  house  and  all 
its  furniture,  especially  in  utensils  for  cooking,  and  in  all 
articles  of  food.  When  they  went  aliroad  they  would  seek 
to  avoid  everything  that  would  render  them  ceremonially 
unclean,  and,  because  they  never  could  be  certain  that  they 
had  not  touched  some  of  the  very  numerous  polluting 
things  (Lev.  v.  2),  the  bath  for  cleansing  followed  by  sac¬ 
rifice  for  cleansing  was  a  constant  prescription  and  duty 
(Lev.  V.  2;  xi.  8,  24-28;  xv.  5-13,  21-27;  Num.  xix.  ii- 
22 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8-20).  These  laws  prescribing  cleanness 
surrounded  especially  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  barred  from 
it,  under  penalty  of  death,  the  unclean  in  priest,  in  Levite, 
in  offerer,  in  sacrifice  (Ex.  xl.  12  f.;  Lev.  viii.  6;  xxii.  3- 
9;  Num.  viii.  7-21;  Ex.  xxviii.  36-38;  xxix.  37;  xxx.  29; 
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Lev.  vi.  18,  27;  xxi.  1-8,  17-23;  Lev.  xv.  1-33;  Num.  ix. 
9-13;  xix.  13,  20;  Lev.  xi.  1-47;  xx.  20-25;  Deut.  xiv. 
4-21;  XV.  21-23;  xvii.  i).  Only  the  clean  could  come  to 
the  altar  (Lev.  xv.  31;  Nnm.  xix.  20);  only  the  clean 
were  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  within  the  temple  enclosure 
(Lev.  vii.  19-21);  and  only  the  clean  were  to  eat  of  that 
sacrifice,  the  passover,  w’here  once  a  year  every  Israelite 
became  his  own  priest  (Nnm.  ix.  6-  14 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
XXX.  17-20). 

There  were  nnnierons  causes  for  ceremonial  nncleanness 
enduring  only  for  a  day.  This  uncleanness  was  to  be  put 
away  by  w’ashing  the  clothes  and  bathing  the  flesh  and  at 
evening  he  was  clean  (Lev.  xv.  1-33;  xvii.  15).  In  some 
instances  this  procedure  is  mentioned  by  only  one  of  its 
parts  (either  by  “w’ashing  the  clothes,”  as  Ex.  xix.  10,  14; 
Lev.  xi.  25,  28;  xiii.  6,  34;  or  by  “  bathing  the  flesh  in  wa¬ 
ter,”  Lev.  xxii.  6) ;  while  the  other  part  is  presupposed  as 
well  understood.  But  there  were  three  nncleannesses  which 
could  be  put  away  only  by  ceremonies  lasting  through 
eight  days:  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  i-io) ;  issue  in  the  flesh 
(Lev.  XV.  13-15,  28-30);  touching  a  dead  body  or  parts  of 
it,  and  its  home,  the  grave  (Num.  xix.  11-20).  These  cer¬ 
emonies  are  constantly  misunderstood,  because  a  part  is 
taken  for  the  whole ;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  said  (Lev.  xiv. 
7,  8)  that  the  healed  leper  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood 
and  pronounced  clean ;  and  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  his  flesh,  and  be  clean ;  as  if  either  of  these  consti¬ 
tuted  his  cleansing.  But  he  is  only  in  process  of  being 
cleansed,  as  we  see  from  the  following  verses  (9,  ii,  14, 17, 
18,  19) ;  and  not  until  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered  on  the 
eighth  day  was  he  fully  cleansed.  So  in  the  cleansing  from 
contact  with  a  dead  body  or  human  bones  or  a  grave,  on 
the  third  and  the  seventh  day  the  water  for  impurity,  i.e., 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  9,  ii,  13),  was 
to  be  sprinkled  on  the  unclean,  and  afterwards  the  un- 
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clean  must  “wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water, 
and  he  shall  be  clean  at  even  ” ;  that  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  leper,  he  was  so  far,  but  not  fully,  cleansed,  for  the  sac¬ 
rifice  innst  be  offered  for  his  complete  cleansing  on  the 
eighth  day  (Lev.  v.  2-6). 

It  is  in  this  cleansing  from  contact  with  a  dead  body, 
etc.,  that  is  found  the  only  .sprinkling  with  water  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Tc.stanient.  The  leper  was  sprinkled 
with  blood  and  the  leprous  hou.se  with  blood  and  water; 
the  nnclean  from  contact  with  a  dead  body,  etc.,  was  sprin¬ 
kled  with  water  in  which  were  the  a.shc.s  of  the  red  heifer. 
It  is  to  this  .sprinkling,  an  initiatory  rite  that  marked  one 
as  in  process  of  being  cleansed  by  the  following  bath  and 
.sacrifice,  that  Jehovah,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  niakes 
reference  in  Kzek.  xxxvi.  24,  25:  “The  hou.se  of  Israel 
had  profaned  his  name  among  the  nations  whither  they 
went.”  I'or  his  own  name’s  .<ake  he  will  bring  them  back, 
and  “1  will  take  you  from  among  the  nation.s,  and  gather 
you  out  of  all  the  countrie.s,  and  I  will  l)ring  you  into  your 
own  land.  And  I  will  sprinkle  elcan  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  .shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthine.ss  [unclean ne.s.se.s, 
as  in  ver.se  29,  and  .so  commonly  rendered  in  Num.  xix. 
and  el.scwhcrc],  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  clean.se 
yon.”  And  (ver.  29)  “  I  will  .save  you  from  all  your  un¬ 
ci  canuc.s.se.s.”  That  is,  Jehovah  him.self  will  be  the  minis- 
trant  to  clcan.se  them  according  to  his  appointed  rites  for 
putting  away  uncleannc.ss  (Num.  xix.  1-2 1),  where  .sprin¬ 
kling  began  the  ceremonies  of  eight  days,  and  the  bath  and 
.sacrifice  closed  them. 

No  Israelite  was  to  come  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple  or 
pa.ssover  to  .sacrifice  without  being  first  cleansed.  The 
ceremonies  of  cleansing  are  specified,  and  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  under  penalty  of  death.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But 
it  is  .said  that  there  were  no  provisions  made  for  initiation 
of  converts  from  the  nations.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
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just  as  specific  directions  for  the  cleansing  of  the  converts 
as  for  the  born  Israelite.  Again  and  again  it  is  prescribed 
that  there  shall  be  one  and  the  same  law  respecting  the 
passover  and  the  sacrifices  for  the  Israelite  and  for  “  the 
stranger,”  “the  alien,”  “the  sojourner”  of  other  nations 
(Ex.  xii.  49;  Num.  ix.  14;  xv.  13-16,  19).  All  the  males 
must  be  circumcised  and  those  coming  from  the  unclean¬ 
ness  of  heathenism  “to  take  refuge,”  like  Ruth,  “under 
the  wings  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,”  were  cleansed  by. 
the  sprinkling  of  the  water  for  impurity  on  the  third  and 
the  seventh  day,  followed  by  the  washing  of  the  clothes 
and  the  bathing  of  the  flesh  on  the  seventh  day,  and  by 
the  sacrifice  on  the  eighth  day.  Jehovah  himself  sets  be¬ 
fore  us  this  cleansing  by  his  own  hand  from  the  unclean¬ 
nesses  of  the  nations. 

The  bath,  then,  was  the  constant  prescription,  the  fre¬ 
quent  duty,  of  every  sincere  follower  of  Jehovah’s  will.  It 
cleansed  one  for  the  following  sacrifice.  Without  it  he 
could  not  come  to  the  temple.  It  was  so  important  in  the 
ritual  of  Israel  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  su¬ 
preme  day  of  the  whole  year,  the  high  priest,  cleansed  by 
the  bath  before  entering  the  temple,  must  “bathe  his  flesh 
in  water”  just  before  putting  on  the  holy  linen  garments 
(Lev.  xvi.  4),  and,  again  (Lev.  xvi.  24),  before  putting  on 
his  usual  garments  “  he  shall  bathe  his  flesh  in  water.” 

This  bath  for  ceremonial  cleansing,  in  living,  running 
water  (Lev.  xv.  i3j,  not  limited  as  to  place,  was  far  more 
common  in  Israel  than  baptism  is  with  us.  liaptism  is 
performed  but  once,  but  the  bath  for  cleansing  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  temple  was  required  frequently  of  the  same  per¬ 
son.  This  bath  was  to  the  pious,  repentant  Israelite  the 
speaking  type  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  from  the  un- 
cleanuess  of  sin,  by  him  who  alone  could  cleanse.  Listen 
to  the  heart  repentance  of  the  great  sinner  of  Israel. 
“Wash  [comp.  Lev.  xiv.  and  xv.]  me  thoroughly  from 
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mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  [Num.  xix.  19]  me  from 
my  sin.”  “Purge  [same  word  as,  ver.  2,  “cleanse”  and 
Num.  xix.  19,  20,  where  R.  V.  “purify”]  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  [as  ver.  2]  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow”  (Ps.  li.  2,  7).  And  Jehovah’s  exhorta¬ 
tion,  “Wash  you  [bathe  yourselves],  make  you  clean;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  .  .  . 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool”  (Isa.  i.  16-18).  “When  Jehovah  shall  have  washed 
[bathed]  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion”  (Isa.  iv.  4). 

What  the  word  translated  “bathe”  meant  to  the  oriental 
we  learn  from  Elisha’s  direction  to  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  to 
“bathe  in  Jordan  seven  times,”  and  “he  went  down  and 
dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan  according  to  the  say¬ 
ing  of  the  man  of  God”;  from  the  Apocrypha  (Judith 
xii.  7),  where  she  dips  herself  in  the  flowing  water  ^  to 
cleanse  herself  from  the  defilement  of  the  heathen  camp ; 
from  the  continued  Jewish  use  and  from  the  innumerable 
quotations  of  these  baths  in  the  Old  Testament  by  early  or¬ 
iental  Christian  writers  as  the  precedents  of  baptism  by 
iinniersion. 

With  this  bath  constantly  before  the  Hebrews,  speaking 
to  every  thoughtful  man  of  the  uncleanness  of  his  sin  and 
of  the  need  and  way  of  his  cleansing,  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that,  when  John  was  sent  by  God  to  call  the  re¬ 
pentant  to  the  running  (living)  water  of  the  Jordan  to  be 
baptized  in  it  unto  the  remis.sion  of  sins  (Matt.  iii.  2,  8,  ii ; 
Mark  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3,  8),  there  should  have  been  no  aston¬ 
ishment  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  either  as  to  the  place  or 
mode.  Their  query  was  only,  “ Who  art  thou?”  “Why 

*  It  has  l>eeti  sug^^stecl  tliat  Judith  could  not  find  a  secluded  spot 
where  she  niij^ht  bathe  within  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians.  Since  the 
lines  of  the  camp  are  given  as  eighteen  miles  by  five  miles  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  and  well-watered  country,  the  difficulty  suggested  seems  most  im¬ 
probable. 
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then  baptizes!  thou,  if  thou  art  not  the  Christ,  neither  Eli¬ 
jah,  neither  the  prophet?”  The  baptism  of  John  as  to 
meaning,  place,  and  mode  agrees  perfectly  with  what  was 
known  before ;  only  it  is  filled  with  additional  meaning  as 
it  pointed  to  the  speedy  coming,  even  through  the  Jordan, 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
just  as  the  washing  the  clothes  and  the  bath  for  cleansing 
from  iincleanness  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  preceded  by  a 
similar  custom  (Gen.  xxxv.  2)  and  filled  with  a  deeper  sig¬ 
nification. 

How  the  Jews  of  the  Saviour’s  day  understood  this  wash¬ 
ing  of  clothes  and  bathing  of  the  flesh  we  learn,  not  from 
the  Mishna  or  Tabrntd^  which  were  centuries  later,  but 
from  the  Targiim  on  the  Pentateuch.  Onkelos  translates 
Lev.  xiv.  15:  “He  shall  immerse  his  clothes  and  bathe 
[using  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  swim]  in  water.” 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  Mishna  (a.d.  2oo(?)),  we  find 
the  last  twelve  treatises  are  on  the  laws  of  purification. 
Every  one  unclean  even  for  a  day  must  immerse  himself, 
no  part  of  the  body  excepted,  in  living  (spring)  water,  and 
the  least  quantity  of  water  sufiicing  for  this  purpose  was 
stated  at  forty  seahs,  equal  to  about  eighty  gallons  ( Mikva- 
oth,  i.  8;  ii.  1-3,  10;  iii.  i;  viii.  9,  10;  Shabbath,  vi.  i). 
According  to  the  Mishna,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  these 
baths  for  cleansiiig  from  uncleanness  were  complete  im¬ 
mersions  (Comp.  Berachoth,  iii.  4,  5;  lyccurim,  ii.  i;  Pe- 
sachim,  viii.  8;  Yoma,  iii.  3-6;  vii.  3,  4;  Megillah,  ii.  4; 
Chagigah,  ii.  5,  6;  iii.  i,  3;  Tamid,  i.  i,  2;  Kelim,  i.  5; 
Para,  often ;  Toharoth,  ii.  i ;  v.  3,  4).  There  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  Mishna,  allowing  sprinkling  or  pouring  for  the 
immersion.^ 

The  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes  at  the  present  day  is 

•That  the  typically  cleansinjf  bath  of  the  Jews  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Christians  as  to  mode  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  see  Tertullian, 
Baptism,  ^  4  ff . 
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an  exact  reproduction  of  their  ancient  custom  and  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Mishna.  The  candidate  enters  the  wa¬ 
ter  sufficiently  deep,  and,  after  answering  the  questions  of 
the  rabbi,  bows  his  head  beneath  the  water  until  his  whole 
body  is  covered. 

“THK  teaching”  and  THE  PICTURE. 

Of  one  thing  there  can.be  no  sane  doubt:  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  univer.sal  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Syriac  Christian  writers  of  the  first  five  centuries  is  that 
baptism  was  by  immersion.  From  Tertullian  (a.d.  220) 
onwards,  the  testimony  of  these  writers  and  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  the  rituals  for  baptism,  the  canons  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Church  (a.d.  200-300),  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(a.d.  350-400),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  Lect.,  a.d.  386), 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (On  the  Sacraments  and  on  the  Mys¬ 
teries,  A.D.  397),  Dionysius  Areopagita  (a.d.  450), — all 
prove  that  the  only  baptism  taught  by  the  churches  of 
Western  Asia,  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  lands  of  the 
Greeks,  Italy  and  North  Africa,  was  not  merely  immersion 
but  trine  immersion.  Trine  immersion  was  prescribed 
in  all  cases  by  these  rituals,  and  nothing  less  was  held 
to  be  valid  baptism.  But  in  “The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles”  (a.d.  120-165),^  there  is  the  following 
prescription:  “Thus  baptize  ye:  having  first  said 

[taught]  all  these’  things  [i.e.  the  preceding  teachings], 
baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  living  [i.e.  flowing]  water.  But  if 
thou  have  not  living  water,  baptize  into  other  water;  if 
thou  can.st  not  in  cold,  [then]  iu  warm.  But  if  thou  have 
not  either,  pour  out  water  thrice  upon  the  head  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.”  That  is, 

^  Philotheos  Bryennios,  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  etc. 
(Constantinople,  1883).  Text  and  Coniintr.  in  Greek.  Often  re-edited 
by  German,  English,  and  American  scholars. 
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only  in  case  of  a  lack  of  water  is  pouring  thrice  upon  the 
head  permitted.  If  there  is  plenty  of  water  the  pouring  is 
excluded  by  this  “  Teaching.”  There  is  the  first  excep¬ 
tion.  But,  by  the  proof  of  the  numerous  writers  aud  ritu¬ 
als,  this  exceptional  provision  of  this  unknown  and  poorly 
instructed  writer  never  had  the  least  influence  on  others, 
and  never  modified  a  single  ritual  for  at  least  six  centuries. 
Where  were  the  people  who  followed  this  exception?  No 
monument  or  literature  gives  the  least  hint  of  them.  Every 
church  of  the  present  day  knows  its  men  of  exceptions, 
promising  themselves  and  others  great  things,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  wishes.  To  suppose 
that  this  exception,  probably  born  in  the  Egyptian  desert, 
was  acknowledged  by  Christians  in  general,  is  to  make  a 
supposition  that  is  denied  in  positive  terms  by  Christian 
writers  all  around  the  Mediterranean,  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south. 

Wilpert  and  Parker*  have  proved  the  folly  of  those  who 
descant  on  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  with¬ 
out  a  personal  inspection  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  of  the  writers  upon  them.  Otherwise 
paintings,  which  no  one  can  interpret  so  as  to  gain  another’s 
assent,  are  put  in  the  list  of  the  most  simple,  with  an  in¬ 
terpretation  absolutely  ridiculous  when  other  similar  paint¬ 
ings  are  studied.  Paintings  and  mosaics  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  are  gaily  made  products  of  the  second  or  third  centur¬ 
ies.  The  mosaic  representation  of  the  baptism  of  Constan¬ 
tine  by  Sylvester,  now  in  the  Eateran  Museum,  is  solemnly 
quoted  as  of  the  fourth  century  and  a  true  picture.  There 
are  two  things  about  that  picture  which  might  make  the 
most  heedless  pause :  the  priests  in  the  picture  wear  the 
beretta,  which  was  unknown  before  the  tenth  century ;  and 
Constantine  was  not  baptized  by  Sylvester,  for  Sylvester 

*  I.  H.  Parker.  The  Archajology  of  Rome.  Part  XII.  The  Cata¬ 
combs.  1877.  W.  Wilpert.  Die  Katakomljengemalde,  etc.,  1891. 
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died  two  years  before  that  baptism ;  and  Constantine  was 
not  baptized  in  Rome,  but  five  hundred  miles  east  of  Rome, 
in  Nicomedia  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nico- 
media.  Then,  too,  the  vase  as  the  baptistery!  All  the 
theories  founded  on  that  deceptive  basis  are  not  worth  the 
ink  that  printed  them. 

One  of  the  most  self-contradictory  interpretations  has 
been  set  forth  by  taking  the  exception  of  the  writer  of  the 
“Teaching,”  and  applying  it  to  explain  one  of  two  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  paintings  of  an  early  day,  probably  before 
A.D.  3CX),  in  the  catacombs.  There  are  two  rooms  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  commonly  called  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sacraments.  In  both  rooms  there  is  the  same  very 
simple  scries  of  symbolical  paintings  representing  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  life,  conversion,  baptism,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  A 
man  (Moses,  Peter)  strikes  the  Rock,  Christ,  from  whence 
flow  “  the  many  waters”  “like  a  river”  and  spread  far  over 
the  scene.  Another  man  is  drawing  from  that  river  of  the 
water  of  life  a  large  fish,  that  would  require  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet  at  least  for  its  home.  In  ^oth  rooms  a  small 
boy,  apparently  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  stands  in 
this  river  with  the  water  covering  his  ankles ;  and  a  man 
on  the  bank  has  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  boy.  Both  of 
these  pictures  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plates,  taken 
from  the  most  authoritative  work,  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sot- 
terranea  Christiana,  Tomo  i,  Tavole  xv.,  xvi.  These 
plates  of  De  Rossi’s  are  not  from  photographs,  but  are 
lithographs.  We  are  therefore  far  from  seeing  the  pic¬ 
tures  just  as  they  are;  we  see  them  as  De  Rossi’s  draughts¬ 
man  saw  and  represented  them.  One  has  only  to  compare 
De  Rossi’s  lithographs  with  the  representations  of  Roller 
and  others  to  feel  sure  that  nothing  less  than  a  good  pho¬ 
tograph  can  tell  us  exactly  what  the  pictures  are. 

On  the  basis  of  these  lithographs  of  De  Rossi,  in  both 
cases  the  hand  of  the  man  is  firmly  set  on  the  head  of  the 
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boy.  With  the  second  boy  there  are  dashes  of  paint 
around  him,  which  have  been  interpreted  by  Romanists 
and  Protestants  as  teaching  pouring  or  sprinkling  with  im¬ 
mersion.  But  there  is  no  vessel  from  wdiich  water  is 
poured ;  it  certainly  is  not  poured  from  the  hand  fast  on 
the  head.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  see  how  these  dashes 
could  represent  sprinkling,  for  the  sprinkling  hand  is  tight 
on  the  head,  and  ther6  is  no  mention  in  any  Christian  au¬ 
thors  of  sprinkling  in  baptism  for  many  centuries  after 
this  picture  is  said  to  have  been  made.  If  it  represents 
sprinkling,  it  forms  the  single  exception  in  one  thousand 
years  of  Christian  literature  and  Christian  art.  Then, 
what  does  the  companion  picture,  the  boy  without  the 
dashes  around,  represent? 

According  to  this  lithograph,  the  division  of  the  dashes 
is  not  on  the  head,  is  not  above  the  top  of  the  head,  but  at 
the  side  and  away  from  the  head,  and  as  far  from  the  hand. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  water  poured  or  sprinkled  on  the 
head  start  off  to  the  right  hand  on  a  level  with  the  head 
and  then  break  up  and  down?  If  we  follow  De  Rossi  him¬ 
self,  must  we  not  say  that  these  dashes  of  paint,  which  he 
and  others  say  represent  affusion,  were  added  by  a  very 
poor  hand  after  the  picture  was  finished?  If  the  picture 
represents  pouring  or  sprinkling,  it  preaches  what  Rome 
for  five  centuries  regarded  as  a  heresy  to  be  utterly  con¬ 
demned.  Cyprian  in  Africa  and  some  later  Western  coun¬ 
cils  allowed  pouring  in  case  of  sickness  unto  death,  but 
Rome  and  the  orient  rejected  it.  Still,  there  is  no  sickness 
here.  This  boy  with  the  dashes  of  paint  around  him  stands 
up  straight  and  strong.  It  is  the  boy  without  any  dashes 
about  him  that  totters.  If  there  is  pouring  on  the  first,  it 
is  pouring  in  flat  contradiction  of  Cyprian. 

When  we  remember  that  these  catacombs  were,  for  cen¬ 
turies  until  the  later  Middle  Ages,  places  of  pilgrimage  as 
thronged  as  Lourdes,  is  it  not  the  plain  teaching  of  this 
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lithograph  that,  centuries  after  this  boy  was  painted,  and 
when  pouring  and  sprinkling  were  no  longer  heresy,  some 
poor  limner  thought  to  do  the  church  service  by  adding 
these  dashes  to  only  one  of  two  precisely  similar  pictures? 
That  seems  the  only  possible  point  where  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  art,  and  archaeology  can  meet  with  agreement  over 
this  lithograph. 

'There  is  another  point  of  view  in  judging  these  excep¬ 
tional  enigmas  in  single  monuments.  The  Adriatic  Sea 
separates  Western  Christian  churches  from  the  Eastern. 
West  of  the  Adriatic,  by  the  testimony  of  all  historians  and 
of  the  early  rituals  of  Rome  itself,^  the  earlier  practice,  im¬ 
mersion,  has  been  superseded  by  sprinkling  for  baptism. 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  except  Baptists,  sprinkle.  It 
is  natural  that  those  who  now  sprinkle  should  seek  for 
proofs  of  it  at  an  early  day.  But  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  sprinkling  or  pouring  has  never  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  baptism,  except  in  late  centuries  by  the  few 
parties  in  impoverished  Eastern  churches  who  had  sought 
protection  under  the  cegis  of  Rome,— Maronites,  Jacobites, 
Armenians,  etc. 

There  are  very  learned  and  scientific  students  of  early 
Christian  art  in  the  Greek  Church  at  present.  Their  works 
are  authorities  in  their  specialties.  What  would  well-in¬ 
formed  and  fair-minded  scholars  like  Kondakoff,  Pokrovs¬ 
ki],  the  writers  in  the  By::antiuische  Zeitschrift^  and  others, 
see  in  these  dashes  around  that  boy?  What  would  P)ph- 
raem  the  Syrian,  or  Origen  and  Phisebiiis  and  Cyril  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  or  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Chrysostom 
of  Syria  and  Constantinople,  or  Athanasius  and  Cyril  of 
Egypt,  or  Tertnllian  and  Augustine  of  Africa,  or  Ambro.se 
of  Milan  and  the  bi.shops  of  Ravenna,  see  in  those  streaks 
of  paint?  They  with  united  voice  taught  that  there  was 
one  only  baptism,  which  was  trine  immersion.  Personal 
^  Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus,  Vol.  i.  p.  178  ff. 
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exceptions  there  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  in 
all  churches,  as  to  doctrine  and  practice ;  but  the  excep¬ 
tions  only  make  the  universal  rule  and  custom  stand  out 
the  clearer.  When  we  consider  how^  far  these  churches, 
in  many  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  especially  as 
to  the  miracle-working  power  of  baptism,  had  veered  from 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  really  astonishing  tliat  for  so 
many  centuries  they  preserved  the  original  manner  of  bap¬ 
tism. 

In  the  picture  spoken  of,  the  boy  stands  in  this  wide- 
spreading  river,  and  the  Teaching’s  exception  is  brought 
in  to  prove  that  this  boy  is  sprinkled.  For  the  Teaching 
allows  “  pouring  thrice  ”  (not  sprinkling),  but  only  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  boy  stands  in  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life  from  Christ  the  Rock,  and  there  is 
abundant  water  for  great  fishes  to  swim  and  for  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  all  who  would  come.  If  these  streaks  of  paint 
mean  pouring,  then  there  is  pouring  where  the  Teaching 
positively  enjoins  immersion.  There  is  a  still  greater  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  Teaching  commands  immersion  in  living 
(flowing)  water,  and  here  is  the  true,  illimitable,  living  win¬ 
ter;  and  where  there  is  this  living  water,  this  picture,  if  it 
means  pouring,  sets  before  us  the  flat  contradiction  of  the 
Teaching.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  series  of  contradic¬ 
tions  cited  as  proofs?  We  receive  the  Teaching  and  simi¬ 
lar  works,  and  the  pictures  of  the  catacombs,  as  valiiable 
historical  testimonies,  to  be  examined  and  used  for  all  they 
can  teach  us  of  their  times.  But  we  are  very  far  from  bow¬ 
ing  down  to  them  as  our  masters  or  putting  our  necks  in 
their  ill-made  yokes.  There  is  another  yoke  that  is  easy 
and  another  burden  that  is  light. 

The  only  other  exception  to  the  universal  inculcation 
and  practice  of  baptism  in  the  first  five  centuries  is  found 
in  the  pouring  water  on  Novatian,  when  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  in  Cyprian’s  letter  to  Magnus  justifying  that 
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course.  Cyprian  with  most  writers  of  his  day  believed 
that  baptism  conveyed  salvation,  and  that  without  baptism 
there  was  no  salvation  for  any  one.  Hence  the  anxiety  in 
desperate  cases  to  perform  some  ceremony  as  the  equivalent 
of  baptism.  A  few  minor  councils  helped  on  this  view. 
But  this  view  had  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  the 
great  teachers  of  the  following  fourth  century,  who  taught 
that  the  only  baptism  was  trine  immersion. 

The  Baptists  of  the  present  day  believe  that  none  should 
be  immersed,  baptized,  but  those  who  are  already  believers 
in  Christ.  Hence  baptism,  immersion,  is  for  them  only  a 
speaking  type  of  a  union  already  effected  with  Christ  in 
his  death  and  resurrection.  Still  so  difficult  of  eradica¬ 
tion  from  the  mind  of  man  is  the^>///^  operaiiim  view,  that, 
within  a  few  years,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  New  York  city,  a  Baptist  father  told 
how  he  had  poured  water  upon  a  dying  child  to  satisfy  his 
wish  to  be  baptized.  Here  was  the  case  of  Novatian  over 
again.  While  the  feelings  of  the  mistaken  father  were  re¬ 
spected,  there  was,  happily,  no  Cyprian  there  to  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  and  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
alt  the  exception  into  a  custom. 

TIIK  MOSAIC  OK  TIIK  BAPTISTKKY. 

The  last  of  the  scries  of  permanent  quotations  for  the 
archaeological  proof  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  i.e.  before  a.d.  500,  is  found  in  Raven¬ 
na  in  Italy,  in  what  is  known  as  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte, 
the  baptistery  attached  to  the  cathedral. 

On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (a.d.  394),  the 
empire  was  divided,  his  ten-year-old  son  Honorius  receiv¬ 
ing  as  his  portion  the  western  half,  with  his  capital  not 
Rome  but  Milan.  Ten  years  after  this,  Alaric  and  his 
Visegoths  swept  Honorius  out  of  Milan,  and  he  finally  took 
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refuge  in  Ravenna,  swamp  surrounded  and  easily  defended, 
and  with  a  port  on  the  Adriatic.  This  was  the  capital  of 
the  Western  Empire  from  405  to  455 ;  under  Honorius  until 
423,  and  then  under  his  superior  sister  Galla  Placidia,  425 
-450.  From  455  to  493  Ravenna  was  torn  by  internal  dis¬ 
sensions,  then  the  Goth  became  master  and  ruled  there  in 
strength  and  splendor.  From  539  to  724  Ravenna  was  the 
seat  of  the'  Byzantine  exarchate,  a  time  of  riches  and 
power.  When  Ravenna  was  the  home  of  the  court  and 
was  rolling  in  wealth  (405-455),  Rome  was  left  to  the 
cruel  mercies  of  Alaric  and  his  followers  and  the  other 
warlike  peoples  that  sacked  her  again  and  again,  ravaged 
her  territory  of  supply,  and  left  her  poor  indeed.  For  one 
hundred  years,  old  Rome  had  been  visited  by  the  emperors 
of  new  Rome  only  three  times. 

It  was  under  Honorius  and  Galla  Placidia  that  some  of 
the  costliest  and  most  splendid  churches  of  Ravenna  were 
built.  But  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  large  mosaic 
in  the  dome  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte  directly  over  the 
stone  baptistery  (ten  feet  long  by  three  feet  six  inches 
deep),  and  with  the  bishop’s  seat  carved  from  the  same 
stone  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  baptistery.  The 
walls  and  vault  of  the  dome  are  covered  with  costly  mosa¬ 
ics.  The  date  of  the  building  and  its  decoration  is  from 
400  to  450,^  within  the  period  of  Honorius  and  Galla  Pla¬ 
cidia.  The  mosaic  directly  over  the  baptistery  represents 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan.-^  Jesus  with  a  loin  cloUi  stands  in  the  water  up  to  his 
hips.  On  a  rock  to  the  right  of  Jesus  stands  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  holding  a  jeweled  cross  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  hand,  extended  over  the  Saviour’s  head,  he  holds  a 
plate ;  directly  over  this  plate  the  dove  is  descending.  Be- 

‘Af^nellus,  IJIjer  Pontif.,  Vita;  Ursi  et  Neonis;  Rahn,  Ravenna,  p.  5; 
Richter,  Mosaiken  von  Ravenna,  p.  9;  Ricci,  Guida  di  Ravenna,  1884, 
p.  201  ff.  *  See  Frontispiece. 
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hind  and  to  the  left  of  the  Saviour  the  river  god  “Jord” 
rises  from  the  water  to  his  waist,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  leafy  reed,  and  in.  his  right  hand  one  end  of  a  sea-green 
cloth,  the  other  end  lying  on  his  left  arm.  It  is  asserted 
by  Richter,  in  his  classic  work  on  the  “  Mosaics  in  Raven¬ 
na,”  that  “the  bodies  of  both  the  chief  actors  have  been 
somewhat  changed  by  restoration.”  However  this  may  be, 
the  mosaic  as  a  whole  has  not  been  changed ;  it  corresponds 
very  closely  to  the  mosaic  in  the  dome  of  the  Arian  bap¬ 
tistery  in  Ravenna,  now  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  of  date 
about  fifty  years  later  than  the  orthodox  baptistery.  “  In 
all  essential  particulars  this  composition  is  the  pattern  of 
the  nnmerons  Middle  Age  representations  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  even  for  (liotto’s  fresco  in  Padua.”  ^ 

All  writers,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  who  practice 
sprinkling,  say  that  John  is  pouring  water  from  the  plate 
on  the  Saviour’s  head ;  e.g.  Richter,  “his  right  hand  pours 
water  from  a  l)owl  on  the  head  of  Christ ;  ”  though  there  is 
not  the  first  intimation  in  any  of  the  numerous  writers  of 
the  first  five  centuries  or  in  the  rituals  that  pouring  was 
practiced  where  there  were  plenty  of  living  water.  The 
Teaching’s  exception  is  allowed  only  where  there  is  not 
water  .sufficient  for  immersion.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  in  any  of  the  numerous  pictures  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  which  is  always  represented  as  in  the  Jordan. 

On  the  other  .side,  we  assert,  without  fear  of  thoughtful 
contradiction,  that  this  picture  finds  its  complete  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  literature  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  the  plate  held  over  the  Saviour’s 
head,  and  that  there  is  not  the  lea.st  intimation  of  pouring 
water  in  its  u.se. 

De  Ro.ssi’s  .succes.sor,  the  (jernian  Wilpert,  has  done  well 
to  bring  out  the  travesties  of  the  pictures  in  the  catacombs 
found  in  the  illustrated  works  on  the  catacombs,  of  earlier 

*  Richter,  p.  12. 
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and  of  the  latest  dates,  and  consequently  of  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  theories  or  explanations  founded  upon  these  pro¬ 
fessed  representations.  Nothing  but  exact  photographs 
tell  the  true  story.  Even  De  Rossi’s  illustrations  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  his  suppositions  at  critical  points,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  with  Parker’s  photographs.  Even 
the  classical  Garucci  in  his  representation  of  this  San  Gio¬ 
vanni  mosaic  has  placed  between  the  plate  in  John’s  hand 
and  the  head  of  Christ  the  letters  “  IXIN.”  But  the  large 
and  accurate  photograph  of  the  mosaic  by  Ricci  of  Raven¬ 
na,  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken,  shows  no  letters. 

The  very  stones  of  the  mosaic  can  be  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  plate  and  the  head.  The  artist  set  the  plate  t 

above  the  head  and  separate  from  it,  and  put  nothing  but 
the  plain  stones  between  them ;  no  letters,  or  water,  or 
intimation  of  anything  else.  What  the  plate  means  can 
be  learned  only  from  the  contemporary  accounts  of  bap¬ 
tism. 

The  most  minute,  precise,  and  elaborate  description  of 
baptism,  closely  agreeing  with  all  other  writers  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  is  found  in  a  pseudograph,  the  “  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Hierarchy  ”  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,*  of  about  the 
same  date  as  this  mosaic.  The  other  lengthened  descrip¬ 
tions  are  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  book  vii.,^ 
in  the  Canons  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  Bk.  ii.,  §  45,  46, 
and  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria;-’  in  the  Cate¬ 
chetical  Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;*  in  the  “Sacra¬ 
ments”  and  in  the  “Mysteries”  of  Ambrose.®  Here  are  six 
full  descriptions  of  l)aptisni  as  it  was  known  in  the  churches 

•  Mij^ne,  Patrologia  Gra;ca,  Vol.  iii.  Translated  by  J.  Parker,  London, 

1894. 

*  Best  ed.  SS.  Patrum  xx.  Opera.  J.  B.  Cotelerius,  Amstelo<lanii,  1724. 

’Analecta  Ante-Nica.*na,  ed.  Bunsen,  London,  1854,  Vol.  ii.  p.  465  f., 

iii.  p.  385  f. 

^Migne,  Patr.  Gr.,  Vol.  xxxiii.,  Oxford  Transl.,  1872. 

’Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  Vol.  xvi. 
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of  Palestine,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Latins  in 
Northern  Italy.  No  exceptions  to  these  statements  are 
found  in  any  writers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  What  was, 
then,  the  practice  of  these  churches?  With  minor  differ¬ 
ences  on  subordinate  matters  they  all  agree  in  these  points  ; 
the  candidate  must  be  instructed ;  when  he  is  prepared  by 
instruction  he  renounces  Satan  and  is  exorcised ;  is  anoint¬ 
ed  with  oil ;  confesses  Christ;  is  led  into  the  baptistery  by 
subordinate  officers  of  the  church ;  is  baptized  by  the  bish¬ 
op,  who  is  outside  of  the  baptistery,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  thrice  sinks  beneath  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  thrice  emerges.  So  far  this  is  the  negative  part  of 
baptism  ;  ^  sin  has  been  washed  away,  but  there  is  no  strength 
or  light  yet  given  for  the  Christian  warfare ;  or,  to  use  the 
other  figure  with  Cyprian,  one  receives  existence  in  bap¬ 
tism,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  until  this  existence 
is  obtained.  The  crowning  act  in  baptism  is  to  follow,  and 
this  is  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  takes 
place  in  the  anointing,  not  with  oil  but  with  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  chrism.'^  Without  that,  baptism  is  only  half  performed ; 

•  Ambrose  ( 1 397),  Hymn  77:  “  Here  the  most  sjicred  waves  wash  away 
old  sins  and  destroy  crimes,  that  a  race  of  Christ-worshipers  may  be 
created  by  the  true  clirism.” 

Pacian  (tabout  A.  D.  392),  On  Haptism:  “  In  the  bath  sins  are  cleansed 
away;  but  by  the  chrism  the  Spirit  is  poured  down,  and  l)oth  of  these  we 
obtain  from  the  hand  and  month  of  the  president”  (aniistes,  bishop?). 

Dionysius:  “  Hedies  to  Christ — to  speak  mystically — to  sin  in  his  bap¬ 
tism.”  ”  Hut  the  perfectiu}^  anointinj(  with  the  chrism  makes  him  who 
has  l)een  perfected  of  sweet  savor,  for  the  sacred  perfection  of  regenera¬ 
tion  unites  the  perfected  with  the  most  divine  Spirit.” 

Gass,  Symbolik  d.  Gr.  Kirche,  1872,  p.  246  f. 

In  the  writers  of  the  fourth  ami  fifth  centuries  there  is  a  plain  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  the  oil  for  anointing  catechumens  to  l>e  baptized  and 
the  chrism  nvpov  (derived  from  the  Septuagint  in  Ivx.  xxx.  25  and  the 
New  Test,  nvpov)  for  anointing,  sealing,  perfectingthose  just  baptized.  So 
Ga.ss,  Symbolik  der  Gr.  Kirche,  1872,  pp.  246  IT.  Probst,  Sacramente  u. 
Sacramentalien,  etc.,  1872,  p.  86  IT.;  Weiss,  Altkirchliche  Piidagogik, 
1869,  p.  134  f. 
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with  that,  the  candidate  was  “  perfected  ”  and  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  baptizer  upon  the 
head  of  the  candidate  is  common  to  all  these  descriptions, 
but  they  differ  as  to  the  part  or  parts  of  the  ceremonies 
where  this  shall  take  place.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
baptism  given  by  Dionysius:  Instruction;  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  bishop ;  renunciation  of  Satan ;  confession  of 
Christ;  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop;  the  candidate  is 
sealed  with  oil  by  the  bishop,  and  priests  anoint  his  whole 
body  ;  the  water  in  the  baptistery  is  sanctified  by  prayer  and 
by  pouring  in  some  of  the  sacred  chrism  ;  the  candidate 
led  into  the  water  by  priests  who  also  lead  liim  to  “  the 
hand  of  the  bishop”  beside  the  baptistery:  the  bishop  bap¬ 
tises  him  by  “three  submersions  and  emersions;”  the  can¬ 
didate  is  led  out  of  the  baptistery,  is  clothed  by  the  priests 
and  his  sponsor,  and  is  led  again  to  the  bishop  who  seals 
him  with  “the  most  miraculous  chrism,”  and  he  passes  on 
to  the  Kucharist. 

The  supreme  importance  attributed  to  the  reception  of 
the  chrism  by  the  churches  of  the  early  centuries  has  beeu 
lost  to  sight  in  the  churches  west  of  the  Adriatic.  There 
was  no  separation  by  the  early  churches.  East  or  West,  be¬ 
tween  baptism  and  admission  to  the  Kucharist  or  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  first  immediately  preceded  the  second.  In 
much  later  centuries,  among  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
confirmation,  or  public  reception  to  the  church  before  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  has  been  separated  by  years  from  baptism, 
and  consequently  the  crowning,  completing,  perfecting  act 
of  baptism,  according  to  these  early  churches,  sealing  with 
the  chrism,  which  was  believed  to  convey  the  Holy  Spirit, 
has  been  regarded  in  the  West  as  something  separate  from 
baptism,  as  a  second  sacrament,  the  original  of  the  later 
confirmation.  But  the  chrism  was  considered  the  most  es¬ 
sential  part  of  baptism.  Without  it  baptism  in  water  was 
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only  a  death,  a  washing  away  of  sin,  a  preparation.  The 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  chrism  completed  the  bap¬ 
tism,  and  made  it  the  birth  “of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,” 
without  which  no  one  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Greek  Church,  the  minor  churches  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Coptic  Church,  attach  the  same  importance  to  the 
use  of  chrism,  and  follow  closely  the  usage  of  the  early 
churches.^ 

Before  .submitting  the  testimony  of  numerous  leaders  of 
these  early  churches  to  the  importance  of  chri.sm  as  the 
most  e.ssential  part  of  baptism,  it  is  well  also  to  see  that 
they  acknowledged  that  exorci.sni  and  trine  immersion  and 
chrism  were  not  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  but  were 
matters  of  tradition  only. 

Tkrtuluan  (t  A.D.  220): 

“  When  we  are  to  enter  the  water,  but  a  little  before,  in  the 

presence  of  the  conj;regation  and  under  the  hand  of  tlie  president,  w’e 
solemnly  profess  that  we  disown  the  devil,  his  pomp  atid  his  angels. 
Ilereujwn  we  are  thrice  immersed,  making  a  somewhat  ampler  pledge 
than  the  Lord  has  appointed  in  the  gospel,”  ”  I'or  these  and  .similar 
rules,  if  thou  requirest  a  law  in  the  Scriptures,  thou  shalt  find  none. 
Tradition  will  be  pleaded  to  thee  as  originating  them,  custom  as  confirm¬ 
ing  them,  and  faith  as  observing  them.” — Croivn,  3,  4. 

Basil  (t  A.D.  379): 

“  We  bless  the  water  of  baptism  and  the  oil  of  unction,  him  also  who 
receives  baptism.  Ily  what  Scripture?  Is  it  not  by  a  silent  and  .secret 
tradition?  The  unction  with  oil,  what  text  has  taught  it?  Now  a  man 
is  immersed  thrice,  whence  is  it  taken  ?  The  other  things  done  in  bap¬ 
tism,  as  the  renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  where  do  we  have  it  in 
Scripture?  Is  it  not  from  this  jmvate  and  secret  doctrine  which  our  fa¬ 
thers  preserved  in  a  discreet  and  incurious  silence  ?  ” — O/i  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Chap,  xxvii. 

The  following  authors  are  placed  in  their  chronological 
order,  to  show  the  very  early  and  continued  universal 
teaching  in  these  Chri.stian  churches.  Their  works  are 

'Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  5  vols,  Rome,  1753;  Renaudot,  Li- 
turgiaruni  Orientalium,  Collectio,  2  vols.,  I'rankfurt,  1847.  Catechism 
of  the  Coptic  Church,  I.K5ndon,  1S92. 
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most  easily  found  in  Migne’s  “  Patrologia  Graeca  et  La¬ 
tina.” 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (f  a.d.  181): 

“  We  are  called  Christians  on  this  account,  because  we  are  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  God.” — To  Autolycus^  Bk.  i.  12. 

Tkrtullian  (t  220),  Africa  and  Rome: 

”  When  we  have  come  out  from  the  bath  [i.e.  baptism]  we  are  thor¬ 
oughly  anointed  with  a  blessed  unction;  [a  practice  derived]  from  the 
old  discipline,  wherein,  on  entering  the  priesthood  men  were  wont  to  be 
anointed  with  oil  from  a  horn,  ever  since  Aaron  was  anointed  by  Moses; 
whence  Aaron  is  called  ‘  Christ  ’  [anointed]  from  the  chrism  which  is  the 
unction.  .  .  .  Thus,  too,  in  our  case  the  unction  runs  down  our  flesh 
carnally,  but  profits  spiritually.” — Baptism y  Chap.  vii. 

Hippolytus  (t  239),  Rome: 

”  What  was  the  oil  but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  be¬ 
lievers  are  anointed,  as  with  ointment,  after  the  laver  of  washing.” — On 
Susannah,  iii.  18. 

Origen  (t  254),  Pale.stine: 

“The  gift  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  signified  by  the  figure  of  oil,  so 
that  he  who  is  turned  aw’ay  from  sin  may  obtain  not  only  cleansing,  but 
also  l)e  filled  w’iththe  Spirit.” — On  Leviticus,  Horn.  viii.  ii. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage  (t  258): 

”  Water  alotie  is  not  able  to  cleanse  away  sins  and  to  sanctify  a  man, 
unless  he  have  also  the  Holy  Spirit,  .  .  .  There  cannot  l)e  baptism  with¬ 
out  the  Spirit,” — Letter  Ixxiii.  or  Ixxiv. 

”  It  is  neces.sary  that  he  who  is  baptized  should  lie  anointed;  so  that, 
having  received  the  chrism,  that  is,  the  anointing,  he  may  be  anointed 
of  G(k1,  and  have  in  him  the  grace  of  Chri.st,” — Letter  X-ta-x.. 

Apostolic  Constitutions  (a.d.  350-400)  Syria? 

‘‘This  baptism  is  given  into  the  death  of  Jesus;  the  water  is  instead  of 
the  burial,  and  the  oil  instead  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  seal  instead  of  the 
cross;  the  chrism  is  the  confirmation  of  the  e^onfes,sion.” — IJk.  iii.  17. 

Synod  of  iModicea  (a.d.  343 7-38 i?)  : 

‘‘The  baptized  shall,  after  baptism,  be  anointed  w'ith  the  heavenly 
chrism,  and  be  ])artaker.s  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.” — Canon  xlviii.* 

Athanasius  (f  373): 

‘‘If  then  for  our  sake  Jesus  .sanctifies  himself,  and  does  this  when  he 
becomes  man,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  Spirit’s  elescent  on  him  in  Jortlan 
’  See  Ilefele,  History  of  Councils,  Vol.  ii.  320. 
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was  a  descent  on  us,  because  of  his  liearing  our  IxKly.  .  .  .  For  when  the 
Lord  was  washed  in  Jordan  it  was  we  who  were  washed  in  him  and  by 
him.  And  when  he  received  the  Spirit,  we  it  was  who  by  him  were 
made  recipients  of  it.  .  .  .  From  him  then  we  have  Ijegun  to  receive  the 
unction  and  the  .seal.” — Af^ainst  Arians,  i.  12,  §  2. 

Ephrakm  Syrus  (t  373),  Mesopotamia : 

“Oil  stands  for  the  sweet  ointment  whereby  the  baptized  are  sealed 
and  clothed  with  the  armor  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” — On  Joel,  ii. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (t  386) : 

"The  water  cleamses  his  lK>dy;  the  Spirit  seals  his  soul.” — Catech. 
Lect.  iii.  4.  "  Perfected  by  water  and  the  Spirit.” — Ibid.,  16. 

"  The  water  envelopes  only  outwardly,  but  the  Spirit  baptizes  also  the 
soul  within  and  that  perfectly.” — Ibid.,  Lect.  xvii.  14. 

“  When  you  are  counted  worthy  of  this  holy  chrism,  you  are  called 
Christians,  verifying  also  the  name  by  your  new  birth.  For  before  you 
were  vouchsafed  this  grace,  you  had  properly  no  right  to  this  title,  but 
were  advancing  on  your  way  towards  being  Christians.” — Lect. 
xxi.  5. 

"  You  .should  know  that  this  chrism  has  its  symljol  in  the  old  Scrip¬ 
ture.  I'or  when  Mo.ses  imparted  to  his  brother  the  command  of  Go<l,  and 
made  him  high  priest,  after  bathing  in  water,  he  anointed  him;  and 
Aaron  was  called  Christ  or  Anointed,  from  the  emblematical  chrism.” — 
Ibid.,  6. 

"  Ye  are  made  Christ’s  by  receiving  the  antitype  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  all  things  are  in  a  figure  wrought  in  you,  because  ye  are  figures  of 
Christ.  He  also  bathed  himself  in  the  river  Jordan  .  ,  .  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  substance  lighted  on  him,  like  resting  on  like.  In  the  same 
manner  to  you  als<j,  after  you  had  come  up  from  the  pool  of  the  sacred 
stream,  was  given  the  unction,  the  antitype  of  that  wherewith  Christ  was 
anointed,  and  this  is  the  Holy  S])irit.  .  .  .  But  beware  of  supposing  this 
to  be  bare  christn.  I'or  as  the  bread  of  the  Euchari.st,  after  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  mere  bread  no  longer,  but  the  l)ody  of  Christ, 
so  also  this  holy  chrism  is  no  more  bare  nor  (so  to  say)  common,  after  the 
invocation,  but  the  gift  of  Christ  and  the  active  efficient  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  presence  of  his  deity.” — Ibid.,  Lect.  xxi.  i,  3. 

Optatus  Milkvitanus  (t  386),  Africa: 

“Jesus  went  down  into  the  water.  .  .  .  Heaven  is  opened,  God  the 
Father  anoints,  the  spiritual  oil  immediately  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  and  re.sts  upon  his  hea<l  and  pours  upon  him  oil,  whence  he  is 
called  Chri.st,  since  he  was  anointed  by  his  I'ather.” — Schism  of  Donat- 
ists,  Bk.  iv.  7. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  (f  390),  Asia  Minor: 
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“  Signing  soul  and  body  with  chrism  and  the  Spirit  .  .  .  what  can 
happen  to  thee ? ”  “Satan  would  denude  you  of  the  chrism  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  overcome  you,  unarmed  and  without  guard.” — 
Oration,  xl.  15,  16. 

Ambrose  (t  397),  Milan : 

“The  Holy  Spirit  descended  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  that  it  might 
bring  the  testimony  of  wisdom,  and  might  complete  the  sacrament  of  the 
spiritual  bath,  and  show  himself  of  one  work  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.” — On  the  Holy  Spirit,  Bk.  ii.  14,  \  96. 

Prudentius  (r.  400),  Spain: 

“  Worship)er  of  Ood,  rememljer  that  thou  didst  pass  under  the  sacred 
wave  of  fount  and  bath;  wast  stamped  with  chrism.” — Cathem.  vi.  line 

125. 

Chrysostom  (f  a. d.  407),  Antioch  and  Constantinople: 

“The  Spirit  is  what  is  chiefly  intended  in  the  unction,  and  that  for 
which  the  oil  is  used.” — On  Romans,  i.  i. 

Augustine  (t  430),  Africa: 

“  We  are  the  Ixxly  of  Christ  in  that  we  all  are  anointed.  .  .  .  This 
anointing  will  perfect  us  spiritually  in  that  life  which  is  promised  us.” 
“  We  are  anointed  now  in  the  sacrament.  ” — On  Psalm  xxvii..  Expos,  ii. 
§2. 

“  In  the  Acts  of  the  A|)ostles  it  is  more  plainly  written  of  him  [Jesus 
Christ],  ‘Because  God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit.’  Certainly 
not  with  vi.sible  oil,  but  with  the  gift  of  grace,  which  is  signified  by  the 
visible  ointment  wherewith  the  church  anoints  the  baptized.” — On  the 
Trinity,  Bk.  xv.  26,  <!.  46. 

“  We  call  people  Christians  because  they  are  anointed  with  the  sacred 
chrism.” — Civilatc  Dei,  xx.  10. 

“  Christ  himself  derives  his  name  from  the  chrism,  that  is,  from  the 
anointing.” — To  I\'tilian,  Bk.  ii.  ^  239. 

“Spiritual  unction  is  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  who.se  sacrament  is  in 
the  visible  unction.” — On  /  John  ii.  20. 

Cyrie  of  Alexandria  (t  444) : 

“  Ointment  excellently  sets  forth  as  a  sign  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  are  anointed  especially  at  the  time  of  holy  bap¬ 
tism,  making  the  anointing  the  .symbol  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.” — 
On  Isa.  XXV.  6,  7. 

Petrus  Chrysologus,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  while  the 
orthodox  baptistery  was  being  built  and  decorated  (a.d, 

433-452): 
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“  To-day  the  Holy  Spirit  hovers  in  the  form  of  a  dove  over  the  wa¬ 
ters.  .  .  .  But  this  dove  does  not,  like  the  first,  bear  a  mere  twig  of  the 
old  olive-tree,  but  pours  the  whole  fatness  of  the  new  unction  upon  the 
head  of  its  author,  that  it  may  fulfill  what  the  prophet  foretold:  ‘  Where¬ 
fore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  th^  oil  of  gladness 
alxjve  thy  fellows.’  ” — Sermon  clx. 

Theodorkt  (t  457),  Syria : 

“  Remember  the  holy  mystery  in  which  those  who  are  perfected,  after 
renunciation  of  the  tyrant  and  confe.ssion  of  the  King,  received  the 
anointing  of  the  spiritual  chrism  as  a  sign  and  royal  seal;  as  in  a  type  by 
the  chrism  receiving  the  invisible  grace  of  the  most  Holy  Spirit.” — On 
Canticles  i.  2. 

Maximus  of  Turin  (t  465): 

“When  the  baptism  was  accomplished  we  poured  upon  your  head 
chrism,  that  is  the  holy  oil,  by  which  is  signified  that  regal  and  sacerdo¬ 
tal  dignity  is  conferred  by  God  upon  the  baptized.” — Mifune,  Pair.  Lat., 
Vol.  Ivii.  778. 

Dionysius  Arkop. 

” The  tradition  of  the  sacred  .symbols”  “uses  the  divine  chrism  for 
the  perfecting  service  of  every  sacred  thing.” 

”  The  jxirfecting  service,  gift  and  grace  of  the  divine  regeneration  is 
completed  by  the  most  divine  final  use  of  the  chrism.” 

“Never  will  the  priest  effect  the  divine  regeneration  apart  from  the 
most  divine  chrism.” — Eccl.  I  Her.,  Chap.  iv.  3,  10. 

The  reniaininjr  part  of  ino.saic  to  be  explained  is  the 
plate  in  the  hand  of  John.  To  one  familiar  with  the  rep¬ 
resentations  in  (lariicci,  Storia  della  Arte  Crist.,  vol.  iii., 
1873-81;  Birch,  Hist.  Ancient  Pottery,  1873;  Goar,  Phi- 
choloj^ion,  1647;  Martigiiy,  Diet.  d.  Antiq.  Chrdt.,  1877; 
Kran.s,  Real-Phicyclopadie  d.  christl.  Alterthiimer,  1882- 
86;  Reusen.s,  lUements  d’ArclR'ologie  chretienne,  1885; 
P^rat^*,  L’Archdoloj^ie  chretienne,  1892,  the  plate  is  at 
once  recognized  as  the  diskos  of  the  Greeks,  the  patina  or 
paten  of  the  Latin.s.  Of  its  use  and  names  before  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Birch  .says:  “The  diskos  appears  to  have  been  a 
flat  circular  plate  or  dish,  .similar  to  the  Latin  patina” 
(p.  384);  “The  patina  was  flat  and  held  soup,  and  was  a 
generic  name  for  a  dish”  (p.  539);  Martigny :  “In  ancient 
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times  there  was  a  vessel  of  the  same  form  as  the  paten 
made  for  holding  the  sacred  chrism ;  it  was  called  the 
chrismal  paten”  (p.  172).  These  patens  were  made  of 
glass,  gold,  and  silver.’  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (t  879), 
in  his  “  Liber  Pontificalis,  Vita  Sylvestri,”  founded  on  ear¬ 
lier  records,  gives  a  long  list  of  the  patens,  that  is  plates 
for  the  communion  table,  possessed  by  the  early  churches. 
Among  those  given  by  Constantine  were  “  a  silver  chrismal 
paten  enclosed  in  gold,  weighing  five  pounds,  seven  gold 
patens,  each  weighing  thirty  pounds.”  And  Augustine 
says :  “  We  have  very  many  utensils  and  vessels  made  of 

metals  of  this  description  [gold  and  silver]  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  sacraments,  which,  being  consecrated  by 
these  ministrations,  are  called  holy.”^  Dionysius,  after 
describing  the  solemn  and  mysterious  services  in  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  adds :  “  But  there  is  an¬ 

other  perfecting  service  that  is  of  the  same  rank ;  our  lead¬ 
ers  name  it  the  perfecting  of  chrism.”  “  Our  divine  lead¬ 
ers  ordained  this  as  of  the  same  rank  and  same  operation 
with  the  sacred  perfecting  of  the  eucharist.”  The  chrism 
was  consecrated  by  the  bishop ;  was  then  thought  to  con¬ 
vey  the  Holy  Spirit ;  was  kept  with  great  care  in  the  most 
sacred  vessels,  and  was  treated  with  the  same  reverence 
that  was  shown  to  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine.  The 
use  of  the  diskos  remains  in  the  Oreek  Cliureli.'-* 

The  diskos  in  the  mosaic  is  held  with  its  convex  side  to 
the  beholder,  in  aecord  with  the  teaehing  everywhere  at 
that  time  in  the  churches,  that  the  chrism  must  be  kept 
from  the  sight  of  the  unbaptized ;  or,  as  Dionysius  says, 
“As  its  contemplation  is  above  the  reach  of  the  many, 

*  On  Psalm  cxiii.  (cxiv. )  \  6;  see  also  Sozoinen  (t  439),  Hist.  Reel.,  Bk. 
vii.  21;  Kvaj^rius  (t  560),  Hist.  Reel.,  Bk.  vi.  21;  Pseudo-Athanasius, 
Migne,  Gk.  Patr.,  Vol.  xxviii.  953,  says:  "The  diskos  represents  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit  ’’  ;  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  (t638),  Comm.  Liturg.,  \  5;  Joannes 
Moschus  (t  600),  Pratum  Spirituale,  Chap.  xxv. 

*Bjerring,  Offices  of  the  Oriental  Church,  N.  Y.,  1884. 
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they  [our  leaders]  reverently  conceal  it ;  and,  by  hierarchi¬ 
cal  direction,  it  is  kept  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.” 

In  Garucci’s  splendid  volumes  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  this  fine  representation  of  baptism  as  then 
observed.  In  two  centuries  after  its  date,  when  the  ampulla 
had  become  the  accredited  repository  of  the  chrism,  there 
are  pictures.of  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  dove 
turning  the  ampulla  upon  the  Saviour’s  head.  And  so  ad 
mfera. 

It  may  well  be  asked.  If  immersion  and  unction  with 
chrism  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit  are  to  be  represented  in 
picture,  how  could  this  be  done  better  than  in  the  San  Gi¬ 
ovanni  mosaic?  The  very  fact  that  this  picture  has  re¬ 
mained  the  pattern  of  similar  representations  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  a  testimony  to  its  high  artistic  value  and  power. 
Until  something  better  for  this  purpose  has  been  invented, 
this  mosaic  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  mas- 
terpieee. 

There  are  other  facts  most  important  for  the  judgment 
of  this  mosaic.  The  faces  of  the  Saviour  and  John  are 
Greek,  not  Roman.  Both  the  Saviour  and  John  have  long 
hair  falling  on  the  shoulders;  that  was  Greek  custom,  not 
Roman.  As  this  is  the  first  well-authenticated  portrait  of 
the  vSaviour  by  an  accomplished  artist,  its  influence  is 
shown  to  the  present  day  in  the  vicious,  unhistorical  ref>- 
resentation  of  the  Son  of  David  as  a  long-haired  Greek.  It 
is  certain  that  Jesus  did  not  wear  his  hair  long,  for  it  was 
utterly  dishonorable  in  his  day  and  country  to  let  the  hair 
grow  long,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  Greek  Christians.  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Greek  church  of  Corinth,  says:  “Doth  not 
nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
a  dishonor  to  him?”  Yet  for  fourteeu  centuries  men  have 
gone  on  representing  Jesus  in  a  fashion  that  was  not  his, 
and  that  would  have  dishonored  him  among  Jews  and  all 
believers  on  him  in  his  age.  Not  only  is  Jesus  represented 
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in  this  mosaic  as  a  long-haired  Greek,  but  as  a  Greek  of 
the  delicate,  luxurious  class  of  the  court  at  Byzantium,  and 
this  John  is  a  minister  of  that  class.  And  so  the  faces  of 
the  twelve  apostles  surrounding  this  mosaic  tell  of  Greek 
court  life.  They  are  neither  Jew  nor  Roman.  There  is 
not  a  single  line  of  vigor,  determination,  power,  in  any  of 
these  faces.  A  hundred  years  at  Byzantium,  the  mcelstrom 
of  oriental  and  western  luxury  beyond  anything  we  know 
at  present,  had  brought  the  court  circles,  as  we  learn  from 
many  writers,  to  just  such  effeminancy  as  is  seen  in  the 
numerous  mosaics  and  paintings  of  this  date  in  Ravenna. 

Honorius  and  Galla  Placidia  were  the  children  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great,  born  in  the  purple  and  reared  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  always  looking  to  Constantinople  for  help  and 
instruction.  Ravenna,  safe  on  the  land  side  by  its  vast 
swamps,  was  open  to  the  Adriatic  and,  by  its  ships,  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  this  small  city  for  fifty  years  was  gath¬ 
ered  the  court  of  the  Western  Kmpire.  Its  power  and  pres¬ 
tige,  its  luxuries  and  dress.  Were  derived  from  the  far 
richer,  stronger  Eastern  Kmpire.  It  was  a  Greek  court  re¬ 
siding  in  an  Italian  city.  From  Byzantium  came  the  ar¬ 
chitects  that  built,  and  the  artists  that  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  mosaic,  the  interior  of  these  numerous  churches. 
The  form  of  the  buildings,  the  character  of  the  decorations, 
the  faces,  the  dress,  tlie  pose,  are  all  Greek,  pure  Greek; 
as  far  from  Italian  or  Roman,  as  Honorius  and  Galla  Pla¬ 
cidia  and  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  from  favor  to  Italy 
or  Rome.  So  that  it  is  at  Ravenna  alone,  according  to  all 
the  learned  in  Byzantine  art,  that  the  earliest  and  best 
specimens  of  that  art  can  be  seen.  The  earliest  and  best 
of  Byzantine  art  in  Ravenna  is  the  mosaic  we  have  studied.^ 

*  Rahil,  Ravenna,  1869;  Richter,  Mosaiken  von  Ravenna, 

Wien,  1S78;  Bayet,  Recherches  pour  Servir  d  I’Histoire  de  la  Peinture  et 
de  la  Sculpture  Chrdtiennes  en  Orient,  etc.,  Paris,  1879;  Bayet,  L’Art 
Byzantin,  Paris,  n.  d.  (1884);  Diehl,  Ravenne,  Paris,  1886. 
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The  Greek  Church  of  the  present  day  holds  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  trine  immersion  and  of  the  unction  with 
chrism  in  baptism.^  The  Greek  Church  has  always  held 
these  as  essential  parts  of  baptism.  It  has  never  believed 
that  sprinkling  or  pouring  were  valid  baptism.  None  of 
its  symbols,  therefore,  can  be  interpreted  as  representing 
sprinkling  or  pouring  as  baptism.  Now,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tokens  given  at  baptism  in  Greece  itself  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  John  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  mosaic  of  San  Giovanni,  as  one  can  see  in 
the  accompanying  half-tone  copy.  The  striking  difference 
is  in  the  diskos  which  is  turned  with  its  concave  side  to  us 
and  from  which  there  flows  a  stream  upon  the  head  of  the 
Saviour.  But  this  stream  is,  as  we  know  by  the  teaching 
of  all  Greek  authors  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
to  the  last  Greek  creeds,  not  water,  but  the  miracle-work¬ 
ing  chrism  whose  source  is  the  dove  descending  from  the 
clouds. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  this  article  we  believe  that  lit¬ 
erature,  history,  and  archieology  agree  that  there  has  been 
but  one  form  of  the  typically  cleansing  bath,  immersion, 
prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament,  ob'ierved  by  the  Jews,  by 
John  the  Baptist,  by  the  apostles,  and  faithfully  kept  by 
all  Christian  churches  for  many  centuries  after  Christ. 

*  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  A|X)Stolic  Eastern  Church, 
Quest.  102  fl. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

GILEAD  AND  BASHAN;  OR,  THE  PR.^;-MOSAIC 
MANASSITE  CONQUEST. 

BY  THK  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  D.D. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  Why  should  the  cause  celebre 
of  the  Zelophehad  heiresses  crop  up  in  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
sell  and  in  its  ea.stern  branch  just  where  we  find  it?  And 
one  wider  and  no  less  curious.  Why  should  Manasseh  have 
had  an  eastern  branch,  any  more  than  Ephraim  or  Judah? 
We  find  that  heiress  -  question  emerging  in  Numbers 
xxvii.,  just  after  the  numbering  of  the  Tribes.  They  de¬ 
mand  “a  posse.ssion,”  a  “possession  of  inheritance”  (ver. 
4,  7);  and  the  direction  given  (ver.  7)  is,  “Thou  shalt 
cause  the  inheritance  of  their  father  to  pass  unto  them.” 
And  this  at  once  becomes  (ver.  ii)  the  basis  of  “a  statute 
of  judgment,”  “If  a  man  die,”  etc.  (ver.  8),  precisely 
similar  in  form  to  laws  found  in  Lev.  xv.  2,  19;  xxiv.  15, 
ct  al.^ 

This  aptly  illustrates  the  ^(^enests  oi  laws  out  of  cases  de¬ 
cided,  and  justifies  the  process  exemplified  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  for  October,  1896,  “The Great  Pentateuchal 
Difficulty  Met”;  and  .since  in  the  Churchman.,  March, 
1897, — that,  viz.,  of  tran.slating  a  judgment  back  into  its 
facts  of  origin,  and  taking  the.se  as  indicating  a  .social  sys¬ 
tem  then  existing.  It  was  shown  in  that  October  number 
that  a  “judgment”  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term  does 

*  The  A.  V.  renders  the  conditional  clause  in  such  statutes  sometimes 
by  “if,”  sometimes  by  “when”;  but  the  same  Hebrew  particle  '3  is 

represented  in  either  case. 
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not  presuppose  a  law  existing,  but  emanates  from  the  judge 
as  a  decision  pro  re  nata^  which  a  divine  afflatus  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  communicate  to  him  at  the  moment.  Now  I  take 
it  that  the  phrase  “a  statute  of  judgment”  means  a  statute 
founded  on  a  judgment,  and  recognized  as  having  either  a 
general  character,  or  at  least  a  governing  power  over  other 
similar  cases.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  famous  de¬ 
cision.  It  becomes  a  “statute  unto  the  b^ne  IsraeP'*  \  and 
I  may  add,  retrospectively  to  the  argument  traced  in  the 
October  number,  that  the  “judgments”  therein  dealt  with 
presumably  either,  in  like  manner,  became  “  statutes,”  or 
were  committed  to  writing  with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
such. 

With  the  fact  of  the  question  emerging  at  this  particular 
time,  viz.,  after  the  latter  of  the  two  “numberings,”  and  of 
its  arising  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  is  to  be  connected  the 
fact  of  the  unparalleled  increase  in  the  total  of  that  tribe, 
as  compared  with  the  same  at  the  earlier  census  (Num.  i. 
35;  xxvi.  34).  The  grand  total  of  all  the  tribes  shows  a 
slight  decrease,  and  amongst  those  .particular  tribes,  other 
than  Manasseh,  wliich  had  increased,  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  is  found  in  Henjamin ;  which,  however, 
does  not  reach  twenty-nine  per  cent.  In  IManasseh,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  an  increase  of  over  sixty-three  per  cent. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  va.st  increment  gave  direct  occa¬ 
sion  to  a  disputed  heritage,  but  that  they  both  result  from 
the  same  antecedent.s.  Tho.se  antecedents  form  the  then 
most  recent  event  in  the  Mo.saic  history — the  conque.st  and 
annexation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og.  In  that 
conquest  I  .shall  try  to  show  that  the  tribe  of  Manas.seh 
had — what  has  hitherto  been  unsuspected  by  critics — a 
proe-Mosaic  .share.  Out  of  this  springs  the  curious  and 
hitherto  unexplained  fact  that,  whereas  Moses  is,  at  once 
after  that  conquest,  beset  by  a  request  from  the  two  pre¬ 
eminently  pastoral  tribes,  Dan  and  Reuben  only^  to  obtain 
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an  immediate  settlement  there  (and  that  request  is  under 
conditions  at  once  conceded,  expressly  on  the  grounds  of 
their  having  “much  cattle,”  Num.  xxxii.  4,  16,  24;  Dent, 
iii.  19);  in  that  concession  is  included  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  without  any  such  reason  urged,  without  even  any 
petition  from  its  leaders,  and  seemingly  without  any  ex¬ 
plicit  explanation  afterwards.  The  request  comes  from 
two  tribes,  the  concession  is  awarded  to  two  and  a  half,  and 
parallel  to  this  we  trace  the  enormous  increase  in  the  tri¬ 
bal  total  of  Manasseh ;  and  then,  on  the  top  of  all  this, 
comes  the  question  of  the  Zelophehad  heiresses.  More 
curiously  yet,  we  find  among  the  items  of  the  Joshuan  set¬ 
tlement  one  which  (Josh.  xix.  34)  indicates  a  detached  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  as  settled  “on  or  by  Jordan  to¬ 
ward  the  sunrising.”  All  these  hang  from  the  same  thread, 
and  that  thread  it  is  my  present  object  to  trace. 

Into  the  details  of  the  Manassite  allotment  (Josh.  xvii. 
2-9),  which  would  lead  us  into  purely  local  minntite,  we 
need  not  now  enter.  But  the  two  questions  above  stated 
are  closely  connected,  and  the  first  important  point  is  to 
notice  tliat  the  “  inheritance  of  their  fathers  ”  is  spoken  of 
as  though  it  were  actually  in  existence, — not  future  nor 
contingent, — but  a  present  vacancy  waiting  to  be  filled. 
The  formal  delimitation  of  their  landed  estate -may  possi¬ 
bly  be  reserved  until  the  general  allotment  in  Joshua  xvii., 
but  in  the  Gilead-Hepher  line  ‘  that  estate  stood  undoubt¬ 
edly  vested.  That  there  was  some  clearly  established  title, 
so  familiar,  at  the  time  of  Moses’  action  of  assigning  “Gil¬ 
ead  to  Machir”  (Dent.  iii.  15),  that  to  record  it  was  super¬ 
fluous,  seems  certain  from  the  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  half  Manasseh  is  thrown  in  with  Reuben  and  Gad 
in  Num.  xxxii.  33.  Only  the  condition  of  armed  service 
in  the  western  wars  under  Joshua  is  imposed  on  all  alike. 

What  then  could  the  Manassite  title  to  eastern  territory 
•  See  the  tables  following  on  pp.  33,  37. 
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be  founded  on?  Possibly  on  prae-Mosaic  conquests;  and 
then  the  closing  section  of  Numbers  xxxii.  (ver.  39-42) 
contains  not  a  record  of  any  special  share  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  then  recent  (Sihon-Og)  campaigns,  but 
one  of  earlier  Manassite  achievements  in  the  same  region. 
In  showing  the  probability  of  this  being  so,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  appeal  to  the  early  genealogies,  including  those 
of  I'irst  Chronicles.  But  I  use  them  chiefly  to  show  the 
affinity  of  the  two  houses  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  on  which 
turns  an  important  question  of  detail,  affecting  this  larger 
one  of  the  period  to  which  these  Manassite  conquests  be¬ 
long.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
these  genealogies  as  giving  all  the  actual  links,  nor,  there¬ 
fore,  as  covering  by  the  links  given  the  whole  interval  of 
time  between  the  head  of  the  line  and  the  last  descendant 
named  in  the  register.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey^  notices  that 
“Justus,  in  the  very  first  division  into  tribes,  Manasseh 
and  Kphraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if  they 
had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons,  so  afterwards,  the 
names  of  persons  belonging  to  different  generations  would 
often  stand  side  by  side,  as  heads  of  families  or  houses,  and 
be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor.”  It  follows, 
that  “the  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  of  headship  of  tribe 
or  family,  rather  than  the  relationship  of  father  and  son;” 
and  further,  “that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them 
as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable  for  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are  complete.”^ 
Accordingly  it  is  not  uncommon  for  descendants  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  be  called,  especially  where  tribal  interest  only  is 
concerned,  “ sons”  of  the  first  head  of  their  tribe.  Thus 
the  “sons  of  Gilead”  in  Niim.  xxvi.  30  appear  as  “male 
children  of  Manasseh”  (the  original  tribal  head  and  Gilead’s 
father)  in  Josh.  xvii.  2,  being,  in  fact,  grandsons,  or 
*  Diet,  of  Bible  (ad  ed.),  i.  p.  1144a.  *  Ibid. 
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nephews,  or  possibly  great-grandsons.  The  standpoint  of 
a  genealogical  compiler  of  a  tribe  at  any  period  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  the  number  of  greater  tribal  houses  (cf. 
the  phrase  “the  house  of  a  father”^  used  for  such  in  Num. 
XXV.  14,  A.  V.  mar.)  existing  de  facto  at  the  time;  and  to 
reckon  each  head  of  such  house  as  the  “  son  ”  of  the  tribal 
patriarch ;  but  how  far  each  might  in  fact  be  distant  from 
him  in  the  line  of  descent  remains  often  doubtful.^  Thus 
the  “sons  of  Gilead,”  each  with  his  “family,”  in  Num. 
xxvi.  30-32,  may  include  more  remote  relationships.  The 
lines  of  descent  here  specially  concerned  are  two,  and 

the  alliance  which  they  con¬ 
tracted  had  important  con¬ 
sequences.  The  juniority  of 
Joseph  is  here  indicated  by 
his  being  placed  in  a  lower 
line,  and  the  relation  (in 
time)  of  Pharcz  to  Judah,  as 
virtually  that  of  a  grandson, 
by  the  longer  line  between 
them  and  the  short  line 
acro.ss  it.  Somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  is  the  time  relation  of 
Segub  to  Hezron,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Abiah  when  he.  was  sixty  years  old,  after  two  earlier 
wives,  one  being  then  deceased.  Thus  Jair  is  virtually  in 
the  sixth  generation  from  Judah. 

The  line  of  Judah,  as  regards  the  completeness  of  succes¬ 
sive  links,  is  here  the  best  attested  of  the  two,  being  found 
partly  in  Gen.  xlvi.  12;  see  also  xxxviii.  27-30;  Num.  xxvi. 

*  See  the  standing  forinnla  in  Ninnl)ers  “by  their  generations,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers”  ;  see  Num.  i.  sccpiiis ;  in 
Num.  xxvi.  the  .standing  formula  is  shorter,  the  phrase  of  the  text  occurs, 
however,  in  verse  2. 

*  See  the  articles  “  Becher  ”  and  “  Bcriah,”  Diet,  of  Bible  (2ded.),  i.,  as 
examples  of  such  uncertainty. 
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19-21,  more  fully  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  and  i  Cliron.  ii.  3  foil. 
Notice  also  that  in  the  cases  of  Pharez  and  Segub,  the  ma¬ 
ternity  is  known  as  well  as  the  father’s  side.  (vSee  especially, 
for  particular  points,  i  Chron.  ii.  18,  19,  21,  24.)  The  line  of 
Manasseh  from  Joseph  is  found  in  Num.  xxvi.  29-33, 

I  Chron.  vii.  14-19,  as  also  allusively  in  Jo.sh.  xvii.  1-3. 
But  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  the  account  in  i  Chron.  vii. 
without  a  seh.se  of  confusion  and  incompletene.ss;  as  a  par¬ 
allel  to  which  may  be  adduced  the  confused  state  of  the 
companion  pedigree  from  Ephraim  in  the  .same  chapter, 
verse  20  foil.,  the  entanglement  ari.sing  from  which  is 
di.scu.ssed  under  SnuTHKtAH  in  the  Bible  Dictionary.^  Nor 
is  that  from  Benjamin  in  a  much  more  hopeful  state, 
in  which  “Huppiin  and  Shuppim”  (who.se  .si.ster  appears 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Machir  ben-Mana.s.seh)  alternate  as 
the  .sons  (under  somewhat  varied  forms  of  names)  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  39,  and  as  his  great- 
grand.sons  in  i  Chron.  vii.  12;  while  in  the  next  chapter 
(viii.  1-5)  they  appear  as  his  grandsons!  Amidst  such  con- 
fu.sion  it  is  difficult  to  formulate ‘a  conjecture  which  can 
carry  preponderant  probability. 

Before  I  venture  one,  I  will  mention  the  chief  doubts 
which  bc.set  this  Mana.ssite  pedigree  in  r  .  Chron.  vii.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  (i)  the  .sons  of  Mana.sseh  named  in  ver.se 
14  were  of  one  mother  or  of  two;  (2)  whether  the  “wife” 
whom  one  of  these  sons,  viz.  Machir,  “took  of  Huppim 
and  vShuppim”  in  verse  15^  (who.se  own  place  in  their  ped¬ 
igree  is  nio.st  doubtful,  as  shown  above)  was  their  sister  or 
any  other  relative;  (3)  whether  the  person  “ who.se sister’s 

*  1st  ed.,  iii.  p.  1304. 

*  A  further  doubt  is  started  by  our  finding  that  in  the  Pe.shito  Syriac 
version  of  i  Chron.  vii.  15  this  princess,  Maacuh,  is  made  to  be  not  Ma- 
chir’s  wife,  but  his  mother. 

’The  only  thing  certain  is,  that  it  was  a  male;  the  pron.  suffix  to  “sis¬ 
ter”  being  sing,  masc.,  as  shown  in  R.  V.  mar. 
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name  was  Maacali”  was  Macliir  or  Gilead;  (4)  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  how  the  gap  wdiich  follows  evidently  next  after  that 
last  statement,  before  “  .  .  .  .  and  the  name  of  the  second 
was  Zelophehad” — for  there  is  no  “first”  to  lead  up  to 
and  explain  that  “second” — should  be  filled  up.  More 
singular  than  all  is  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  name  of 
“Gilead”  is  brought  in — one  quite  different  from  any  of 
the  usual  formulations.  We  are  told  that  Manasseh’s  con¬ 
cubine  “bare  Macliir  the  father  of  (lilead,”  and  at  the  end 
of  verse  17,  after  a  number  of  sons,  grandsons,  etc., 
apparently  of  Macliir^  have  been  enumerated,  the  chroni¬ 
cler  informs  us,  “  These  were  the  sons  of  (iilead.”  Of 
course  rhetorically  this,  by  way  of  magnifying  Gilead  as 
the  real  hero  of  the  house,  is  verj'  effective.  I>ut  who 
would  suspect  rhetoric  to  lurk  among  the  dry  tw  igsof  a 
family-tree?  This,  at  any  rate,  shows  us  the  measure  of 
the  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  word  “sons”  in  this  record 
of  family  names,  with  which  compare  in  Judges  xi.  1,  “Gil¬ 
ead  begat  Jcphlhah.” 

Nor  is  the  mass  of  doubt  relieved  appreciably  when  we 
turn  to  Num.  xxvi.  29-33.*  There  we  find  the  clear  de¬ 
scent  ill  the  first  three  links,  as  in  First  Chronicles,  “Ma- 
uasseii,  Macliir,  Gilead.”  Hut  next,  Asriel,  who  in  First 
Chronicles  (as  Ashriel)  is  the  son  of  Maiiasseh,  ai)pears  as 
the  third  among  six,  all  “sons  of  Gilead,”  of  whom  the 
last  is  Heplier,  who  has  one  son  Zelophehad,  who,  as  in  i 
Chron.  vii.,  has  daughters  only.  Take  next  the  statements 
of  Josh.  xvii.  1-4,  and  there  we  find  the  hero  of  the  house 
is  not  Gilead,  but  Macliir — “because  he  was  a  man  of  war, 
therefore  he  had  Ciilead  and  Hashan”  (ver.  i);  there  too 
the  same  six  heads  of  families,  all  given  in  Numbers  as 
sons  of  Gilead’  are  “the  male  children  of  Maiiasseh  ben-Jo- 
seph  ” — all  set  down,  that  is,  to  the  first  head  of  the  tribe 
(ver.  2).  In  the  context,  however  (ver.  3),  this  is  explained 
*  Cf.  also  xxvii.  i  and  xxxvi.  i. 
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by  tracing  the  descent  of  Zelophehad  through  Hepher,  just 
as  in  Numbers,  with  the  names  of  his  daughters  following, 
as  there.  Joshua,  in  fact,  repeats  Numbers,  but  glorifies 
Machir ;  while  neither  relieves  the  doubts  left  open  by  i 
Chron.  vii. 

It  is,  further,  remarkable  that  only  in  this  passage  of  the 
chronicler  do  we  find  such  a  phrase  as  “  whose  .  .  name 
was,”  and  “the  name  of  the  second  was  .  .  .  ,”  and  again 
“she  called  his  name  .  .  .  ,”  I  mean,  without  any  special 
reason  for  the  name  being  added.  On  the  contrary,  very 
emphatic,  and  even  pathetic,  are  the  reasons  given  for  the 
names  of  Jabez  (i  Chron.  iv.  9)  and  of  Beriah  (i  Chron.  vii. 
22).  Everywhere  else  we  have  merely  the  fact  of  the  per¬ 
son  being  called  so-and-so,  without  tlie  fact  of  “the  name” 
being  thus  objectively  presented.  The  names  so  objected 
are  nearly  all  significant  in  Hebrew,  and  probably  all  in 
that  or  some  cognate  language.  Most  curiously  so  is  Ze- 
lophchad,  evidently  a  compound,  and  probably  meaning, 
“Shadow  of  [perhaps  in  the  sense  of  “shelter  from”‘]  ter¬ 
ror”  ;  but  what  were  the  reasons  for  so  singular  a  designa¬ 
tion  is  a  widely  open  question.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  im¬ 
agine  that  some  crisis  of  alarm  in  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
settlement  far  from  the  supports  of  home  may  have  called 
it  forth.  But  names  once  given  tend  to  recur  in  a  family 
line;  as  that  of  Jair  in  this  very  family  (Niim.  xxxii.  41; 
Judg.  X.  3);  and  Benjamin  appears  in  i  Chron.  vii.  6,  10 
with  a  grandson  of  his  own  name.  I  .suggest  then  that,  in 
I  Chron.  vii.  15,  “The  name  of  the  .second  was  Zelophe¬ 
had,”  the  word  “the  second”  (hasheni)  has  .somehow  got 
into  the  wrong  place,  and  that  what  the  text,  when  entire, 
conveyed,  v/as  the  fact  that  there  was  a  “second”  of  the 
name,  with  probably  an  intervening  link  or  links  between 
the  two,  and  that  this  second  was  the  father  of  the  five 
daughters  on  who.se  account  the  question  of  inheritance 
’See  Isa.  iv.  6;  xxv.  4;  xxxii.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  45;  Ps.  xvil.  8,  ct  al. 
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was  raised.  Assuming  this,  we  should  have  seven  links  be¬ 
tween  Joseph  and  these  heiresses,  i.e.,  they  would  be  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  him.. 

This  supposed  hiatus  in,  or  confusion  of,  the  text  of  i 
Chron.  vii.  15,  which  has  given  us  one  Zelophehad  instead 
of  two,  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  two  Calebs, 
between  whom  a  generation  intervened,  are  confounded  in 
ii.  49.^  The  first  Caleb  (or  Chelubai)  is  (i  Chron.  ii.  9, 
18)  a  son  of  the  Hezron  who  became  late  in  life  the  father 
of  Segub.  Thus  we  should  have  two  parallel  lines  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  descent,  which 
we  may  regard  as  complete 
and  as  each  covering  about 
the  same  number  of  years. 
Bezaleel  can  hardly  have 
been  younger  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  when  at 
Sinai  he  took  a  leading 
share  in  the  coustniction  of 
the  Tabernacle.  If  Zelo¬ 
phehad  (2)  was  about  the 
same  age,  or  even  twenty 
years  younger,  he  might  easily  have  had  five  daughters  of 
whom  the  elder  ones  w'ould  be  marriageable  by  the  Sihon- 
Og  conquest.  But  if  we  make  them  the  daughters  of  Ze¬ 
lophehad  (i),  they  w’ould  certainly  then  be  aged  women, 
and  have  been  married  long  before.  They  expressly  state, 
“Our  father  died  in  the  wilderness”  but  “not  ...  in  the 
company  of  Korah”  (Num.  xxvii.  3).  He  therefore  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt.  We  may  assume  that  the  elder  Ze¬ 
lophehad  (i)  had  returned  from  the  land  of  Gilead  to 
Egypt,  perhaps  under  the  Amorite  pre.ssure.  Disappear- 

*  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  sugjjest  that  the  first  Caleb  may  al¬ 
so  liave  had  a  daughter  named  Achsah.  Hut  probability  seems  in  favor 
of  the  heiress  of  Judg.  i.  12-15  (cf.  Josh.  xv.  16,  17)  being  intended. 


(I.)  Judah 
Abiah— Hezron 
(sister  of 
Gilead) 

~Caleb  (i) 


(II.)  Joseph 
Gilead 


Hepher 


Segub  I  I 

I  Hur  Zelophehad  ( i ) 


Jair  I 
Caleb  (2)  Uri 

Bezaleel 


Unknown 


Zelophehad  (2) 


Five  daughters 
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ing  thus  from  the  eastern  line  and  region,  he  would  be  lost 
to  its  record,  and  would  easily  be  confounded  with  Zeloph- 
ehad  (2j.  Again,  Jair,  although  virtually  in  the  third  age 
from  Hezron,  could  not  have  been  young  enough  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Wandering  to  start  on  a  victorious  career  in  that 
year.  Placed  as  I  have  set  them,  Jair,  if  already  settled  in 
Bashan,  with  the  influence  of  his  great-uncle  Gilead  to  sec¬ 
ond  him,  might,  as  a  youthful  warrior,  easily  compass  his 
feat  of  arms  during  the  period  of  Moses’  early  life,  or  of  his 
exile  in  Midian.  Nobah  we  cannot  fix  for  lack  of  data; 
but  to  deem  him  a  contemporary  and  tribesman  of  Jair 
would  best  fit  what  we  know. 

Yet  more  cogent  is  the  name  Gilead  as  common  to  the 
Manassitc  prince,  heir  to  Machir  the  renowned  warrior,  and 
to  the  region  in  which  he  settled.  If  on  the  older  histori¬ 
cal  theory  that  Manassite  line  shared  the  oppression  in 
Egypt  and  marched  out  at  the  Exodus,  and  merely  took 
part  in  the  Sihon-Og  campaign  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  region  taking  the  name  of  a  Man¬ 
assite  prince  long  ago  dead  and  buried  in  tCgypt?  But 
suppose  Machir,  Joseph’s  heir  by  adoption,  to  have  led  a 
victorious  settlement  north-eastward  from  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  with  all  his  grandfather’s  Egyptian  influence  to 
second  him,  we  see  at  once  why  his  eldest  son  should  share 
the  name  of  the  region  which  he  first  won  by  conquest 
and  why  that  name  should  embody,  with  a  slight  dialectic 
deflection,  the  gal-ccd^^  or  “heap  of  witness,”  of  Jacob’s 

'Cf.  Cieii.  iv.  17,  where  Cain  calls  “the  name  of  the  city”  which  “he 
biiilded,”  after  “the  name  of  his  son,  Knoch.” 

-The  name  “  Mount  fiilead  ’’  in  versts  21,  23  is  easily  accounted  for  as 
j'iven  “  by  anticipation,”  the  fact  bein^  that  the  sacred  writer  knew  of 
no  other  older  name  for  it.  The  names  and  only  differ  in  their 

vowel -ixiints;  but  the  latter  in  this,  the  earliest  passage  where  it  occurs, 
has  the  article  n  prefixed.  This  might,  unpointed,  lie  as  easily  read  the 

"  Mount  of  the  Witness-heap  ”  (cf.  ver.  47),  "IH.  In  Josh,  xvii.  l 

Machir  is  called  ”  father  of  the  Gilead.”  But  as  the  latter  of 
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memorable  covenant  with  Laban  in  Gen.  xxxi.  45  foil. 
For  the  facts  of  Jacob’s  life  would  surely  be  most  clearly 
preserved  and  most  dearly  treasured  in  the  line  of  Joseph’s 
descendants.  Joseph  would  have  witnessed  as  a  boy  the 
whole  scene  at  the  gal-'^eed.  He  reached  Egypt  young 
enough  to  imbibe  its  culture  and  habits  of  record.  His 
mental  powers  were  far  beyond  those  of  his  brethren,  and 
his  profound  personal  faith  in  the  promise  (Gen.  1.  25) 
would  prompt  him  to  preserve  the  facts,  and  impress  them 
upon  Machir,  whom  he  adopted  (ver.  23). 

And  here  a  word  in  reference  to  this,  his  eldest  grandson, 
may  be  opportune.  Can  any  one  read  Josh.  xvii.  i,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Hebrew,  without  the  conviction  that  the 
warlike  heroism  of  a  person  is  meant  to  be  emphasized 
there?  .  Literally  rendered  it  stands,  “  .  .  .  For  Machir 
[was  the  lot] ,  first-born  of  Manasseh,  father  of  the  Gilead ; 
for  HE  [emphatic  pronoun]  was  a  man  of  war,”  (the  same 
term  as  is  repeatedly  applied  to  David*)  “and  [=therefore] 
to  HIM  was  the  (jilead  and  the  Bashan.”  To  take  this  as 
merely  denoting  the  valor  of  his  posterity,  called  by  their 
eponym  collectively,  as  fighting  under  Moses’  direction,  is 
to  mulct  the  phrases  of  all  their  expressiveness.  It  must 
denote  the  warlike  achievement  of  an  individual.  And 
when  we  grasp  this,  the  question  is  virtually  .settled.  Nor 
indeed  would  tlie  statement  that  the  posterity  of  Machir 
“  had  the  Gilead  and  the  Bashan”  territory,  .suit  the  facts ; 
for  the  tribal  territories  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  carved  out 

two  nouns  in  re;^inien  takes  the  article,  where  due  in  Enj^lish  to  the 
former,  this  may  be  correctly  rendered,  as  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  “the 
father  of  Gilead  ”  (the  person).  It  may,  however,  mean  “  first  settler  of 
(iilead  ”  (the  region);  for  this  sense  of  “father”  is  often  found  in  He¬ 
brew,  as  indeed  in  English.  But,  if  taken  thus,  it  will  l>e  even  more 
apparent  that  the  personal  Machir,  not  Machir  as  a  mere  eponymous  ap¬ 
pellative  for  his  descendants,  is  intended  in  Josh,  xvii.  i. 

•See  I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  i  Chron.  xxviii,  3;  also  to  Goliath, 
I  Sam.  xvii.  33. 
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of  and  deducted  from  them.  But  take  the  whole  as  of  a 
personal  Machir,  and  no  such  deduction  need  be  made — 
the  facts  fit  the  statement  absolutely.  Not  indeed  that  we 
need  suppose  that  the  whole  areas  known,  say  at  the  period 
of  the  settlement  by  Moses,  as  “Gilead”  and  “Bashan,” 
had  been  previously  won  and  held  by  Machir  and  his  sons  ; 
but  merely  that,  so  far  as  those  areas  had  been  previously 
won  and  held,  the  achievement  was  Manassite. 

A  few  other  isolated  texts  will  be  found  to  confirm  the 
view  above  sugg^ested.  Thus  in  Josh.  xiii.  29-31,  Moses’ 
allotment  to  “  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,”  after  defining 
its  area  with  chief  cities,  we  read  not  “  this  was  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  b’ne-Manasseh  after  their  families,”  which  is 
the  usual  formula  of  conclusion  (see  xv.  12;  xvi.  8;  xviii. 
28;  xix.  8,  ct  al.\  but  (A.  V.)  '"^zvere pertaining  unto  the 
children  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh,  even  to  the  one- 
half  of  the  children  of  Machir  by  their  families ;  ”  or  (R.  V.), 
“  were  for  the  children  of  Machir,”  etc.  The  verbs  “  were 
pretaining”  and  “were,”  respectively,  have  no  Hebrew 
equivalent.  But  the  way  in  whick  the  Hebrew  puts  it, 
'‘'‘lih'^ne  Machir''"'^  merely,  especially  when  coupled  with  the 
double  mention  of  Machir’s  name,  seems  to  denote  a  pos¬ 
session  belonging  in  some  other  sense  than  by  mere  allot¬ 
ment  at  the  time,  and  probably  by  title  of  earlier  conquest. 

Again,  in  Josh.  xix.  34  we  find  a  mysterious  “Judah- 
upon-Jordan”  as  the  eastward  boundary  of  Naphtali.'^  This 
has  long  puzzled  commentators.  If  it  lay  east  of  Jordan 
and  high  north,  it  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  marriage 

'  This  preposition  li  or  Ic^  thus  prefixed,  often  denotes  “  belonging  to;  ” 
as,  in  I  Chron.  vii.  15,  Machir  took  a  wife  hcloHq;ins;  to  IIu}>piin,  i.  e.,  the 
sister,  or  the  like,  of  Huppini. 

*  It  should  lie  observed  that  the  mention  of  ihis  spot  does  not  fKCur  in 
the  enumeration  of  towns,  etc.,  allotted  to  Judah  as  a  tribe,  given  liefore 
in  chapter  xv.,  but  in  the  delimitation  of  that  of  Naphtali,  a  remote 
northern  trilie;  of  any  affinity  of  which  with  Judah  nothing  whatever  is 
recorded. 
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of  Hezron  of  Judah  with  Machir’s  daughter,  supposed  to 
imply  a  settlement  from  Judah  in  the  region  which  Machir 
won.  It  was  natural  that  so  important  a  union  should  be 
territorially  represented ;  and  Jair,  the  fruit  of  it  in  a  later 
generation,  would  thus  find  a  local  basis  on  each  side  of  his 
parentage  for  his  further  conquest.  It  is  of  course  suppos- 
able  that  Hezron  himself  may  have  migrated  to  the  Bashan 
region;  at  any  rate,  Jair’s  being  found  prosecuting  victories 
afterward  on  the  spot,  suggests  that  Segub,  Jair’s  father, 
the  Manassite  princess’  son,  was  born  there,  and  that  the 
Judah-Manassite  dynasty  was  some  three  generations  old, 
when  Og,  who  doubtless  had  greatly  shorn  it  of  its  splendor, 
was  overthrown. 

Yet  further,  a  daughter  of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  is 
mentioned  (i  Chron.  vii.  17,  18)  as  “the  queen  regnant” 
(so  render  Hainmolckcth^  treated  by  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  as  a 
proper  name).  Where  she  reigned  is  not  precisely  stated. 
Can  we  conceive  her  as  reigning  in  Goshen  among  the 
House  of  Israel  there?  That  seems  inconsistent  with  all 
known  facts.  But  as  the  leading  lady  of  a  great  dynasty 
newly  .settled  by  conque.st  east  of  Jordan, — perhaps  the 
very  one  whom  Hezron  of  Judah  married,  and  therefore 
grandmother  of  Jair,  the  victor  of  the  then  future, — she 
would  have  ample  .scope  for  her  influence.  This  all  falls 
in  with  the  dominance  of  Egypt,  during  perhaps  the  whole 
century  last  but  one  before  the  Exodus,  throughout  this 
whole  region,  now  fully  established  in  detail  by  the  Tel-el- 
Amarna  tablets.'^  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  its  imperial  in- 

*Sce  Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.,  which  compares  ffammelek  of  Jer.  xxxvi.  26; 
xxxviii  6.  Abiezer,  from  whom  (if  not  another  of  the  name)  Gideon  was 
descended,  was  a  son  of  hers. 

*In  Major  Conder’s  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  the  first  section  (p.  ii  foil.) 
relates  to  “  the  Hittite  invasion  of  Damascus,”  with  a  mention  of  Bashan 
(p.  23)  as  a  tract  overrun  by  their  advance.  This  may  have  l>een  the 
movement  which  resulted  on  the  monarchies  of  Sihon  and  of  Og,  by 
which  the  ”  Havoth-Jair  ”  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  14)  would  be  lost  to  the 
Manassites  until  Mo.ses’  conquest. 
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fluence,  and  perhaps  its  material  resources,  would  be  ready 
to  second  the  ambitions  of  the  House  of  Joseph,  whose 
Egyptian  prestige  would  not  yet  be  exhausted.  We  read 
in  Petrie’s  Pvgypt  (i.  p.  315)  of  the  Pharaoh’s  messengers 
as  attacked  by  certain  chiefs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ba- 
shan;  again  (p.  275),  a  letter  found  among  the  Amarna 
Tablets  is  from  “the  Governor  of  Ziri-Basani  [the  plain  of 
Bashan]  to  the  king  of  Egypt”  ;  and  (p.  304)  Golan,  under 
the  form  of  Kalunni,  appears  to  have  been  within  the  ear¬ 
liest  sphere  of  Pvgyptian  influence.  For  “Golan  in  Bashan 
of  the  Manassites,”  see  Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  periods  covered  by  Tahntmes  III.  and  IV.  (1481- 
1414*  B.c.)  would  coincide  with  these  facts  of  Mana.ssite  ex¬ 
pansion.' 

This  ascendancy  of  Pigypt  in  the  region  between  Nile 
and  Euphrates  would  make,  while  it  lasted,  intercourse 
easy  between  the  main  stock  of  the  House  of  Joseph  in  Go¬ 
shen  and  its  ca.stern  branch.  When  that  ascendancy  failed, 
the  latter  would  be  cut  off  from  the  former,  and  left  un¬ 
supported  to  bear  the  Ijrnnt  of  the  Amorite  enemy.  Losing 
touch  of  Ivgypt  and  having  to  struggle  unaided  for  its  life, 
that  eastern  ])ranch  might  easily  lose  also  the  thread  of 
record  and  wander  off  the  track  of  continuity.  That  is 
probably  why  that  continuity  is  now  but  dimly  visible  in 
a  vestige  .still  nneffaced  here  and  there.  Meanwhile  the 
king  and  dynasty  which  had  patronized  the  House  of  Jo- 
,  seph  vani.shed,  and  the  curtain  of  the  oppre.ssion  and  the 
affliction  fell  upon  the  home  center  on  which  the  eastern 
branch  had  relied  for  support.  Then  comes  to  the  front 
the  Deliverer,  the  exodus  is  accomplished,  the  wandering 
is  over,  and  on  the  thre.shold  of  the  land  of  promi.se  the 
long-lost  branch  is  restored  to  the  parent  stem. 

•See  Records  of  the  Past  (New  Series),  ii.  57  foil.;  iii.  55  foil.,  also  Pe¬ 
trie’s  Kfjypt,  i.  p.  250  foil.,  from  which  the  date  above  is  taken.  Other 
chronologists  have  placed  it  some  seventy  years  or  ;nore  earlier. 
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The  impression  derived  indeed  from  those  Amarna  tab¬ 
lets  is,  that  the  Amendphis  dynasty  relied  largely  upon  its 
foreign  empire  and  its  alliances  and  connections  near  to 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  it  received  the  first 
serious  shock  from  the  Hittites,  with  the  Amorites  as  their 
allies,  breaking  in  upon  this  northeastern  extension,  and  so 
cutting  it  loose  from  these  extern  supports  Another  pas¬ 
sage,  obscurely  betraying  early  Manassite  settlement,  is  i 
Chron.  v.  23,  where,  after  narrating  the'  settlements  and 
conquests  of  Reuben  and  of  Gad  (v'er.  9-17),  and  after 
grouping  both  these  (vcr.  18)  with  “  half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,”  just  in  the  same  mechanical  unity,  without  reason 
assigned,  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  33,  the  chronicler,  having  re¬ 
peated  the  exploit  against  the  Hagarenes,  which,  at  first 
Reuben’s  (ver.  10),  is  now  made  common  to  these  three 
tribal  units  (vcr.  19-22)  jointly,  seems  to  sum  up  with  a 
.statement  which  brings  us  down  to  “the  captivity.”  This 
done,  why  should  he  return  to  the  “half-tribe  of  Manas- 
.seh  ”  w'ith  tlie  perfectly  otiose  statement  (ver.  23)  that 
“they  dwelt  in  the  land”?  I  believ’'e  that  he  had  old  doc¬ 
uments  before  him  here,  the  sense  of  wdiich,  that  that  half¬ 
tribe  “/m/'Z  settled  in  the  land,”  i.e.,  previously  to  the  other 
two,  he  failed  to  grasj),  but  which  he  reprcxluces  with  me¬ 
chanical  fidelity. 

And  now  I  revert  to  Num.  x.xxii.  39,  and  try  to  re.store 
in  the  same  sense  wb.at  I  believe  to  be  the  true  text.  That 
■^hicli  we  find  now  is,  “And  the  children  of  Machir  ben- 
Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it,  and  dispossessed  the 
Amorite  which  was  in  it.”  Here  the  verb  “went”  is  plu¬ 
ral,  “took”  is  made  plural  by  pointing  only,  but  “dispos- 
se.ssed”  is  .singular.  Note  then  ver.se  40,  “And  Mo.ses  gave 
Gilead  unto  Machir  ben-Mana.ssch ;  and  he  dwelt  there.” 
I  suggest  that  “the  children  of”  {due)  has  got  into  the 
wrong  place,  that  the  verbs  were  originally  all  singular, 
and  all  but  one  bear  a  pluperfect  meaning.  Render  there- 
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fore  thus,  “And  Machir  ben-Manasseh  had  gone  to  Gilead 
and  taken  it  and  dispossessed,”  etc.  “And  Moses  gave 
Gilead  to  the  sons  (lih'ne)  of  Machir  ben-Manasseh ; 
he  had  settled  there.”  Observe  that  verses  41,  42  name 
single  victors  only,  Jair  and  Nobah,  which  suggests  that 
verse  39  did  the  same,  by  naming  IVIachir  as  the  first  of  the 
three.  But  long  before  the  text  was  finally  redacted  the 
whole  tradition  of  a  prai-Mosaic  conquest  east  of  Jordan  had 
been  probably  forages  lost.  We  can  explain  indeed  why  it 
was  early  lost.  The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  the  first  to 
disappear  from  the  map  of  Israel’s  heritage.  Their  early 
conquest  was  fatal  to  them,  involving  the  seeds  of  their 
early  decay  and  effacement. 

Machir  was  born  of  an  “Aramean  concubine”  (i  Chron. 
vii.  14;  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  The  name  Maacah,  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  Syrian  region,  and  doubtless  origi¬ 
nally  denoting  a  native  of  it,  appears  more  than  once  in  the 
scanty  record  as  that  of  a  wife  and  mother  in  the  Manassite 
linc.'^  We  may  infer  a  custom  of  free  intermarriage  with 
the  idolatrous  tribes,  which  indeed  ’there  was  neither  law 
nor  custom,  thus  early,  to  prohibit;^  and  this,  by  the  way, 
explains  the  sensitiveness  of  the  honie-tribcs  when,  on  the 
departure  of  the  eastern  brethren  ov'er  Jordan,  these  reared 
the  “great  altar”  of  Josh.  xxii.  10,  and  accounts  in  partic¬ 
ular  for  the  allusion  to  “the  iniquity  of  Peor”  in  verse  17. 
That  reference  is  to  the  sin  into  which  the  Moabitish  wo¬ 
men  had  led  Israel  in  Numbers  xxv’.  It  explains  also  the 
warning  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiii.  12)  aljainst  “making  mar- 

*The  use  of  zv-  prefixed,  in  a  wi<le  rau'^e  of  conjunctional  meanings, 
including  “for”  causative,  is  recognized  by  all  lexicograjiliers, 

*  I  Chron.  ii.  4S;  vii.  15,  16;  the  mother  of  Abs;dom,  a  Geshurite  Sj'ri- 
an,  also  bears  the  same  name  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  0::e  Maacah  referred  to  in 

the  text  would  seem  lo  lx;  a  Benjamite,  but  the  passage  is  too  confused 
and  corrupt  to  afiinn  tliis  as  certain. 

^Joseph’s  wife  was  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Thus  the  Manassite  would 
be  a  highly  mixed  race,  a  fact  which,  on  the  principle  of  heredity,  will 
account  for  a  goo<l  deal. 
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riages  with  ”  heathen  races.  Into  this  snare  the  half-tribe 
had  already  fallen,  and  the  evil  tradition  propagated  itself 
most  probably  in  the  other  eastern  tribes.  In  accordance 
with  this  we  read  (Ezra  ii.  61-62;  Neh.  vii.  63-64)  that, 
on  the  Return,  certain  priestly  families  had  intermarried 
with  “daughters  of  Barzillai,”  the  eastern  magnate  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  time,  and  had  lost  their  genealogies,  being  tribally 
reckoned  to  Manasseh,  which  involved  the  loss  of  their 
priestly  status.  Their  effacement  from  the  priesthood  is 
typical  of  that  of  their  tribe,  with  the  other  eastern  tribes, 
from  the  area  of  olden  possession  and  early  conquest. 

And  now  I  revert  to  an  older  passage,  to  the  curious  Song 
of  the  MdsJClini  (“  they  that  speak  in  proverbs,”  A.  V.)  in 
Num.  xxi.  27  foil.,  which  so  curiously  begins  with  the  ex¬ 
ultation  of  Sihon  the  Amorite  over  Moab,  and  ends  with  that 
of  Israel  over  Sihon  himself.  The  last  portion  springs 
naturally  out  of  the  then  recent  victory.  But  how  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Amorite’s  psean  being  preserved,  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Total  extermination  of  Sihon  and  'his  people  is 
what  the  record  tells  (Dent.  ii.  34).  Therefore  it  could  not 
be  from  them  that  the  victors  could  learn  it.  To  think 
that  the  vanquished  iMoabites  would  have  treasured  up 
f  heir  victor’s  song  of  victory  ov'er  them,  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  Israelites,  of  whom  they  had  a  fear  and  a  jealousy 
(Num.  xxii.  4),  is  of  course  absurd.  But  if  there  was  a 
Maiiassite  settlement  on  the  spot,  which  had  witnessed  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Moab,  and  heard  the  song  on  the  victor¬ 
ious  Amorites’  lips,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes. 

And  here  I  am  inclined  to  add  one  or  two  references  to 
the  Deuteronomic  law.s.  It  has  often  been  urged  against 
the  law  of  “the  laildmark”  and  the  curse  again.st  whoso 
“removes”  it  ( Dent.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  lyj,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  phrase,  “  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in 
thine  inheritance,”  that  such  a  law  couched  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  implies  the  long-settled  habits  of  land  in  traditional 
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possession,  and  therefore  is  inconsistent  with  the  outlook  of  a 
legislation  for  lands  yet  to  be  won.  But  suppose  the  Man- 
assites  resuming  their  heritage,  now  of  some  ages  standing, 
from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  expelled  by  Amor- 
ite  victors,  and  with  all  the  old  landmarks  still  in  situ,  and 
we  have  exactly  the  situation  of  all  others  to  call  for  such 
a  law.  For  the  twofold  shocks  of  conquest,  the  one  re¬ 
versing  the  other,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  unscrupulous 
encroachment  of  the  powerful  upon  the  weak,  and  directly 
tempt  all  parties  to  ignore  what  the  storms  of  war  might 
.seem  to  have  swept  away  and  the  rights  of  victory  to  have 
superseded.  Here  then  the  Moses  of  Deuteronomy  stands 
amply  vindicated. 

The  .same,  or  nearly  .so,  may  be  said  of  the  law  forbid¬ 
ding  usury  (Dent,  xxiii.  19-20)  between  brother  Israelites, 
but  allowing  it  towards  alien.s,  again.st  which  a  .similar  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  raised.  The  .situation  is  that  of  nearly 
oue-third  of  the  nation  newly  and  suddenly  settled  by  con¬ 
quest,  while  the  remainder  has  its  heritage  yet  to  win.  All 
of  the  available  capital  of  this  remainder  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  newly  settled  portion ;  while  the  alien  races 
with  whom  Israel  had  newly  become  acquainted,  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Ammon,  offered  a  similar  field  for  loans  with  in¬ 
terest  ;  of  which  Eastern  Manasseh,  having  the  advantage 
of  earlier  po.sscs.sion  and  dome.stication  on  the  .spot,  might 
readily  avail  themselves.  Thus,  if  a  law  of  usury  was  ever 
nece.s.sary,  it  would  l)e  now. 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  some  obscure  words  in 
Jacob’s  bles.sing  on  his  best  beloved  .sou  in  Oen.  xlix.  22  foil., 
where  the  word  rendered  “branches”  is  literally  “daugh¬ 
ters,”  and  the  verb  agreeing,  viz.  “run,”  is  singular.  For 
this  latter,  Geseiiius  renders  s.  v.  reach  (over  the  wall).” 
Here,  “  as  for  his  daughters,  one  of  them  reaches  over,” 
etc.,  would  be  more  exact.^  The  above  stated  connection 

*  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  by  which  a  feminine  sing- 
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of  the  Manassite  Abiah  of  i  Cliron.  ii.  2 1-24  with  Hezron 
of  Judah,  especially  if  identical,  as  suggested,  with  the 
“ Haininoleketh  (queen  regnant)”  of  vii.  18,  would  give 
Jacob’s  presage  a  significance  at  once  emphatic  and  precise. 
Of  course  the  word  “daughters”  is  strictly  figurative,  but 
is  not  therefore  barred  from  finding  expression  in  the  thing 
figured.  The  warlike  turn  of  the  further  imagery  (ver. 
23-24)  “archers  .  .  .  bow,”  etc,,  further  favorL  this  (al¬ 
though  other  interpretations  are  not  wanting), — a  presage 
of  Joseph’s  grandson  being  the  warlike  Machir. 

Again,  in  Dent.  iii.  14,  “Jair  ben-Manasseh  took  all  the 
belt  of  Argob  unto  the  coast  of  the  Geshurite  and  Maaca- 
thite,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name  Bashan-Havoth- 
Jair  unto  this  day.”  This  marks  an  advance  in  choro- 
graphic  precision  on  the  more  general  statement  of  Num. 
xxxii.  41,  the  outline  of  distance  being,  as  it  were,  filled  up 
by  nearer  view  or  closer  study  while  the  actual  allotment 
was  going  on.  And  here  I  should  prefer  to  render  “  Jair  . 
.  .  had  taken  .  .  .  Jiad  called,”  as  before,  and  to  read 
“Havoth-Jair  of  Bashan,”  by  a  simple  change  of  order  in 
the  words.  The  Havoth-Jair  were  lost  to  the  Mana.ssites 
through  the  inroads  of  the  Geshurites  and  Syrians*  (i 
Chron.  ii.  23).  At  what  time  this  took  place  is  uncertain; 
but  no  doubt  later  than  Solomon’s  time.  The  Jair  of 
Judg.  X.  3-5,  a  Gileadite  and  a  Judge  of  Israel,  with  his 
thirty  sons  and  thirty  cities,  was  presumably  of  the  .same 
house;  and  in  these  cities  probably  the  original  “twenty- 
three”  of  I  Chron.  ii.  22  were  included.  The  “threescore 
cities”  of  I  Chron.  ii.  23  evidently  al.so  included  Kenath 
and  others,  and  formed  the  total  of  the  cities  of  Bashan 
(i  Kings  iv.  13).  Originally  clusters  of  kraals  or  hovels, 

ular  verb  agrees  with  a  plural  subject  of  things  without  life.  Hut  hdnoth 
“(laughters,”  although  figuratively  used,  yet  is  a  personal  image, ’and 
here,  I  conceive,  figures  a  person  or  j)ersons. 

'See  the  correct  version  in  R.  V.,  that  of  A.  V.  lx.*ing  there  erroneous. 
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we  may  assume  that  they  rose  in  the  scale  of  size,  wealth, 
etc.,  but  retained  the  name  (really  Hhavvoth~Jair)  as  our 
own  “Tower  hamlets.'' 

The  conquests  of  Sihon  and  Og  must  haVe  narrowed  or 
absorbed  the  Machir-Jair  territory.  But  we  further  realize 
these  latter’s  anterior  settlement  in  Num.  xxxii.  34  foil. 
The  Gadites  and  Reubenites  there  “build”  (perhaps  re¬ 
build,  after  havoc  of  war)  certain  cities.  We  have  no  such 
thing  told  of  the  Manassites;  but  what  instead? — their 
conquests  recited.  How  unmeaning  this,  if  all  had  shared 
the  .same  conquest  of  Moses,  and  all  inflicted  the  same  ha¬ 
voc  of  war!  Why,  one  may  ask,  did  the  Manassites  not 
rebuild?  The  probable  answer  i.s,  that  their  cities  were 
not  de.stroyed.  But  why  were  they  not?  Becau.se  they, 
the  former  owner.s,  were  present  on  the  spot  to  reclaim 
their  lost  ownership.  Thus  what  Moses  did  was  to  regrant 
either  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  Mana.ssite 
area  to  the  posterity  of  Machir,  (iilead,  etc.  And  thus  the 
whole  Mosaic  narrative,  and  the  Jo.shuan  too,  in  respect  of 
this  Manassite  allotment,  which -everywhere  in  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  is  attended  with  a  reference  to 
the  exploits  of  Machir,  etc.,  hangs  fitly  together;  and  all 
its  olxscurities  are  cleared,  as  .soon  as  we  grasp  this  fact  of 
an  earlier  conque.st.  But  look  later  yet  to  Jndg.  xi.  26, 
where  Jephthah  “the  Gileadite”  is  arguing  with  the  b’ne- 
Ammoii,  that  for  “three  hundred  years”  Israel  had  owned 
territory  beyond  Jordan.  Here  I  know  of  no  chronologi¬ 
cal  reckoning  by  which  that  term,  if  dating  from  Moses’ 
conquest,  can  be  made  out.  But  a.ssuming  a  .settlement 
made  there  by  Jo.seph’s  grandson,  it  becomes  perfectly 
easy.  “  Gilead  begat  Jephthah  ”  (in  the  sen.se  already  fixed 
above)  is  what  we  read  in  Jndg.  xi.  i,  and  Jephthah  would 
no  doubt  have  kept  the  tradition  of  his  fathers. 

The  designation  of  the  great  elder  branch  of  Joseph’s 
House  by  its  sub-patriarch  Machir  is,  I  may  add,  confirmed 
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by  that  early  document  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14- 
17).  When  “Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan,”  and  Reuben 
hesitated  and  temporized,  “out  of  Machir  there  came  down 
chieftains  “  to  aid  the  jeopardized  cause  of  western  patriot¬ 
ism.  And  here  it  is  noteworthy  that  Machir  here  denomi¬ 
nates  the  western,  and  Gilead  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
tribe,  and  that  they  held  each  its  own  policy.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  Machir  ben-IVIanasseh  never  lost  the  supremacy 
of  his  whole  tribe.  Having  established  his  son  in  “the 
Gilead,”  and  given  him  its  name,  he  may  have  returned  to 
Goshen  with  increased  renown,  for  traveling  between  that 
region  and  Egypt  must  have  been  easy  then.  Similarly 
ill  Josh.  xiii.  31  b  “///^  one-half  of  the  b’ne-Machir”  is 
clearly  equivalent  to  “the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.”  A  later 
Machir^  (the  name  traveling  down  the  family,  like  that  of 
Jair)  relieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Mephibosheth,  and  re¬ 
cruited  the  exhausted  resources  of  David  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5 ; 
xvii.  27-29),  after  which  the  name  disappears  from  his¬ 
tory. 

And  finally,  we  see  why  Closes  in  Dent.  iii.  14  speaks 
of  the  “Havoth-Jair  of  Bashan”  being  so  called  ^'‘unto  this 
fiay" — a  phrase  singularly  otiose  and  frigid,  if  the  whole 
series  of  events  concerned  had  happened  since  the  death  of 
Aaron,  and  one  which  has  of  course  furnished  a  handle  to 
“the  higher  criticism”  to  impugn  a  ’Mosaic  Deuteronomy  ; 
but  which  recovers  its  suspended  animation  the  moment 
the  light  of  rectified  history  is  thrown  upon  it. 

One  sees  now  at  once  why  the  IManassite  total  at  the 
second  census  (Nuni.  xxvi.  34;  cf.  i.  34-35)  jumps  up  .sixty- 
tlircc  and  more  per  cent — it  was  by  the  reunion  of  long- 
severed  members.  The  same  series  of  facts  explains  .some 
obscure  features  of  the  succession  of  certain  Israelite  fami¬ 
lies,  as  reckoned  through  the  mother.  Thus  Segub  ben- 
Hezron  of  Judah  becomes  a  Manassite,  and  Zelophehad’s 

^  Called  by  Josephus  ( Aut.  vii.  9  ?  8)  the  chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead. 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  217. 
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heiresses  become  heads  of  families  in  the  same  tribe  (Num. 
xxvii.  and  xxxiv.).  So,  as  before  noticed,  the  priestly  hus¬ 
bands  of  “the  daughters  of  Barzillai”  became  tribally  Man- 
assites.  We  see  clearly  why  Machir  becomes  an  epony¬ 
mous  hero,  and  why  in  Numbers- Deuteronomy- Joshua- 
Judges  he  is  singled  out  and  erected  into  patriarchal  status. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  morning-star  of  eastern  conquest,  pre¬ 
luding  to  the  brilliant  trans-Jordanic  campaign  of  Moses, 
as  well  as,  in  his  posterity,  conducing  to  and  accounting 
for  its  rapidity  and  completeness.  His  descendants  were 
there  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  placed  them,  so  to 
speak,  between  two  fires.  Apart  from  this  and  until  this 
is  recognized,  the  prominence  given  seemingly  to  the  Ma¬ 
nassite  share  in  that  later  conquest  lacks  any  assignable 
reason ;  for  all  Manassite  glories  fade  away  after  David’s 
reign.  Down  to  perhaps  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  Hezron  of  Judah  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Machir  might  keep  Manassite  memories  green  in  Judah. 
The  subsequent  disruption,  and  next  the  captivities  by  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  and  by  Shalmanezer,  would  all  tend  to  efface 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  history  is  against  such  waning 
traditions  surviving  where  there  was  a  total  lack  of  institu¬ 
tions  to  embody  them.  And  plainly  any  great  remoteness  of 
the  first  recorder  from  the  facts  recorded  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  preservation  of  this  obscure  and  scattered  mass 
of  indications,  all  pointing  one  way.  But  if  the  Hexateuch, 
or  the  fundamental  documents  of  its  history,  were  really 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  facts  related,  we  have 
then  a  natural  and  easy  conduit  along  which  the  memory 
of  these  intricate  tribal  matters  might  float  down.  But  one 
thing  is  certain: — Assume  a  real  Moses  as  Exodus  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy  present  him,  and  he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
every  detail.  Between  his  Egyptian  education,  his  eastern 
exile  and  his  strong  patriotic  sympathies,  the  bede-roll  of 
early  Manassite  victors,  if  real,  could  not  have  escaped  him. 
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And  conversely,  the  possibility  of  retracing,  mutually  con¬ 
necting,  and  integrating  these  blurred  indications  goes 
someway  towards  confirming  the  reality  of  the  Moses  pre¬ 
sented  by  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

And  recurring  to  the  question  with  which  I  started,  that 
of  the  Manassite  heiresses,  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
fact  of  the  eastern  branch  of  that  tribe,  as  an  independent 
entity,  we  see  now  how  the  latter  was  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  the  former.  There  must,  we  may  feel  morally  cer¬ 
tain,  have  been  plenty  of  bereaved  orphan  daughters  left 
unbrothered  among  the  “thousands  of  Judah”  and  of  the 
other  tribes.  But  only  in  Manasseh’s  eastern  branch  did 
the  question  arise,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  only  there 
could  it  have  arisen.  Nothing,  we  may  feel  certain,  is 
further  from  the  genius  of  any  early  legislation  than  to 
provide  a  theory  for  cases  before  they  arise  in  fact.  In  the 
case  of  Zelophehad’s  daughters,  they  claimed  to  represent 
and  embody  the  title  of  descent  from  Machir,  Gilead,  and 
Hepher  to  a  heritage  which  had  come  down  through  some 
two  centuries  of  user,  and  had  only  been  de  facto  inter¬ 
rupted  through  an  intrusive  hostile  possession.  That  in¬ 
trusion  having  ceased,  their  patrimony  lies  before  them  in 
concrete  fact,  and  they  claim  to  be  invested  with  it.  On 
its  settlement  in  favor  of  the  right  they  claim  follows  the 
further  one  of  limiting  their  right  of  matrimonial  choice, 
this  latter  being  a  corollary  of  the  former  (Num.  xxxvi.  6 
foil).  The  case  emerges  exactly  where  we  ought  to  fipd  it, 
if  the  main  lines  of  the  exodus  history  are  true.  The  num¬ 
bering  of  Numbers  xxvi.  brought  the  main  stock  and  the 
dissevered  branch  of  “Joseph”  together  in  conscious  unity. 
The  latter  comes  into  touch  with  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of 
Israel  as  a  whole ;  and  therefore  the  question  is  settled  not 
by  any  court  of  mere  tribal  elders,  but  by  the  highest  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  nation  now  realizing  its  corporate  capacity. 
The  broad  side-light  thus  shed  on  the  narrative  of  the  en- 
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suing  Josliuan  occupation,  cannot  be  without  important 
exegetical  influence  as  w'e  read,^  for,  indeed,  it  is  shed  from 
a  lost  page  of  patriarchal  history,  now  restored. 

1 1  wish  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  for  the  main  hint  of  this  subject, 
which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  work  out,  to  the  late  Rev.  John  Sharp, 
D.D,,  sometime  Rector  of  Elmley  I^vett,  Worcestershire,  in  whose  notes 
on  the  prophet  Hosea  (Dissertation  iv.)  the  induction  as  regards  Machir 
is  fully  drawn  out.  His  work  has  not  met  with  the  notice  which  its  emi¬ 
nent  ]x>wers  of  research  and  exposition  deserve,  and  I  gratefully  take 
this  opportunity  of  attempting  to  extend  the  recognition  due  to  it. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

DOES  A  EITERAE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
SONG  OF  SONGS  REMOVE  ITS  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  AS  SCRIPTURE? 

BY  PROFESSOR  SAMUEE  IVES  CURTISS,  D.D. 

We  raise  this  question  because  the  modern  critics  insist 
on  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  exquisite  poem,  which  is 
perhaps  now  more  neglected  by  the  church  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  some  of  the  most 
saintly  characters  have  used  its  glowing  language  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  expressing  their  love  and  devotion  to  Christ,  the 
ordinary  reader  cannot  easily  adopt  the  current  traditional 
interpretation ;  hence  finds  no  aid  to  devotion  in  the  book. 
But  does  every  book  of  the  Bible  subserve  a  devotional  pur¬ 
pose?  Is  the  character  of  a  biblical  writing  as  an  aid  to 
devotion  to  be  a  test  of  its  claim  to  be  received  as  Scrip¬ 
ture?  This  is  evidently  not  the  standard  set  in  2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  17.  According  to  this  passage,  anything  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  is  profitable  for  building  up  a  noble  char¬ 
acter  and  which  tends  to  righteousness  of  life  may  lay 
claim  to  scriptural  authority. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  examine  the  object  which  the  writer 
had  in  mind  in  the  production  of  this  book.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  depends  on  the  interpretation  that  is  given 
to  it.  The  interpretations  that  have  been  proposed  are  al¬ 
legorical,  typical,  and  literal. 

I.  The  allegorical  has  been  dominant  from  the  time  that 
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the  Song  was  finally  received  into  the  canon  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures.^  Indeed,  the  persuasion  that  it  was  to 
be  interpreted  allegorically  overcame  the  opposition  of 
those  Jewish  scholars  who  thought  it  should  be  relegated 
to  the  apocrypha  on  account  of  its  erotic  tone.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  allegorical  interpretation  may  be  found  in  the  Targum, 
which  discerns  in  it  a  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  Israel.^ 
God  is  represented  as  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Jewish  con¬ 
gregation  as  the  bride.  This  interpretation  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  text  except  in  the  conceit  of  the  inter¬ 
preter.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  example,  when 
a  translation  of  the  Song  (v.  i,  2)  is  compared  with  the 
Targum  upon  it. 

*  There  seems  to  be  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  Song  was  not  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  canonical  until  the  second  century  a.d.,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  New  Testament  writers,  and 
from  the  expressions  of  Talmudists.  The  heat,  as  Wildeboer  suggests 
(The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  75),  with  which  Rab¬ 
bi  Akiba  (a.d.  1 10-135)  denies  that  anyone  in  Israel  had  ever  doubted 
the  sacredness  of  the  Song,  and  with  which  he  affirms  that  it  is  the 
most  holy  book  of  the  Ilagiographa,  is  a.  sufficient  Confirmation  of  an¬ 
other  statement,  that  “in  the  Ijeginning  there  were  those  who  were 
saying  that  Proverbs  and  Solomon’s  Song  and  Ecclesiastes  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  [from  public  use]  because  they  contain  only  worldly  poetry,  and 
hence  could  not  belong  to  the  Hagiographa;  they  therefore  remained 
apocryphal  until  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue  came  and  explained 
them.”  See  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1868),  pp. 
83,  84. 

See  Walton’s  Polyglot  in  loco.  A  hint  of  the  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  title  given  to  it  in  the  Peshitto,  which  is  well  rendered 
Sapicntia  Sapientiarum.  Another  specimen  of  the  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  is  found  in  the  Midrash,  translated  by  Wiinsche  (Leipzig,  1880). 
The  following  is  the  explanation  given  of  viii.  5:  “  ‘  Under  the  apple-tree 
I  awakened  thee  ’  :  Sinai  is  compared  with  an  apple-tree  because  it  yields 
its  fruit  in  the  month  of  Sivan,  in  which  also  the  law  was  given.  Why 
was  the  mountain  not  compared  with  a  nut-tree,  or  with  some  other  kind 
of  tree?  Every  other  tree  produces  first  its  leaves  and  then  its  fruit,  but 
the  apple-tree  produces  first  its  fruit  and  then  its  leaves.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  Israelites  said,  ‘  We  will  do,  and  then  we  will  learn’”  (Ex. 
xxiv.  7). 
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“  I  have  come  to  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride; 

I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  balsam; 

I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey; 

I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk. 

Eat,  friends;  drink  and  be  merry,  beloved. 

“  I  sleep,  but  my  mind  is  awake: 

Hark,  my  beloved  is  knocking. 

Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love. 

My  dove,  my  undefiled: 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 

And  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.” 

Targum :  “  The  holy  and  blessed  One  said  to  his  people, 
the  house  of  Israel :  I  have  gone  to  the  house  of  my  sanc¬ 
tuary  which  thou,  my  sister,  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
hast  built  for  me,  which  art  compared  with  a  chaste  bride. 
And  I  have  made  my  Shekinah  to  dwell  in  thy  midst,  I 
have  received  the  incense  of  thy  spices  which  thou  hast 
prepared  for  my  name.  I  have  sent  fire  from  heaven,  and 
it  consumed  the  burnt  offerings  and  the  holy  sacrifices : 
the  libation  of  red  wine  has  been  received  with  favor  be¬ 
fore  me  and  of  white  wine  which  the  priests  have  poured 
out  upon  my  altar,  but  now  come,  ye  priests  who  love  my 
precepts,  eat  what  is  left  of  the  oblation,  and  delight  your¬ 
selves  in  the  good  things  which  are  prepared  for  you. 

“  After  all  these  things  the  people,  the  house  of  Israel, 
sinned,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  led  them  into  captivity, 
and  they  were  in  captivity  like  men  sleeping,  who  are  not 
able  to  awake  from  their  sleep,  and  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  admonishing  them  by  the  prophets  and  was 
awakening  them  from  the  sleep  of  their  hearts.  The  Lord 
of  all  worlds  answered,  and  thus  he  said,  Turn  in  peni¬ 
tence,  open  thy  mouth  and  exult  and  praise  me,  my  sister, 
my  beloved,  the  congregation  of  Israel,  which  art  com¬ 
pared  with  a  dove  in  the  perfection  of  thy  work,  because 
the  hairs  of  my  head  are  full  of  thy  tears,  as  a  man  whose 
head  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  hair  of  my 
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locks  is  filled  with  the  drops  of  thine  eyes,  as  a  man  the 
hair  of  whose  locks  is  full  of  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall 
in  the  night.” 

We  all  recognize  the  charm  of  the  dialogue  in  the  Song. 
It  is  the  language  of  two  loving  hearts.  But  the  Jewish 
interpretation  buries  up  the  true  meaning  in  a  mass  of  the¬ 
ological  pedantry.  It  is  clear  that,  following  this  method, 
there  may  be  as  many  allegories  as  there  are  writers. 

The  Christian  allegorical  method  maintains  that  the 
bridegroom  is  Christ,  and  the  bride  is  the  church.  The 
New  Testament  does  indeed  employ  this  figure  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the  church  (Eph. 
V.  22-33).  Many  a  beautiful  and  edifying  interpretation  has 
been  drawn  from  the  Song,  but  no  rules  can  be  established 
to  regulate  such  interpretation,  or  determine  what  it  is  to 
be,  aside  from  the  most  general  outlines.  Ordinarily  there 
is  some  indication  when  an  allegory  is  intended  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  e.g.,  Hosea  clearly  states  that  his  unfaithful 
wife  represents  Israel  (i.  2-iii.),  and  Ezekiel,  that  the  two 
harlots  whom  he  calls  Ohola  and  Oholibah  represent  re¬ 
spectively  Israel  and  Judah  (Ezek.  xxiii.  4;  cf.  xvi.).  But 
there  is  no  hint  in  the  Song,  which  does  not  even  use  the 
name  of  God  once  directly,  that  any  such  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  was  intended.  It  was  certainly  fartliest  from  the 
thought  of  the  writer.^ 

^  Professor  W.  H.  Green  of  Princeton,  in  his  translation  of  Zoeckler’s 
Commentary  in  Lange’s  series  (New  York,  1871),  in  a  long  addition  to 
the  introduction,  condemning  the  allegorical  method,  uses  the  following 
language,  p.  21:  “As  Adam  Clarke  justly  says,  he  could  make  anything 
out  of  this  Song  he  was  disposed  to  make,  if  he  were  allowed  equal  liber¬ 
ty:  he  could  find  Armiiiianism  in  it  or  any  type  of  doctrine  he  chose. 
The  pious  use  made  of  the  language  of  the  Ixjok  cannot  redeem  it  from 
the  charge  of  mal-interpretation.  It  is  not  exposition,  but  substituting 
human  fancies  for  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  divine  Word.  The 
pious  senses  inserted,  the  edifying  reflections  and  devout  meditations,  do 
not  sanctify  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  book  of  God  so  utterly  unwar¬ 
rantable.”  Thrupp’s  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (London,  1862) 
furnishes  a  good  modern  example  of  the  allegorical  method.  “  Let  him 
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2.  The  modern  orthodox  interpretation  is  the  typical. 
According  to  this,  Solomon,  on  one  of  his  excursions,  met 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  and 
whom  he  sought  to  win  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd.  It  was 
not  until  later  that  this  pleasing  illusion  was  dissipated, 
and  he  appeared  as  the  monarch  of  all  Israel.  Delitzsch 
conjectures  that  he  owed  some  of  his  best  impulses  and  ex¬ 
periences  to  his  union  with  this  noble  girl. 

The  typical  interpreters  find  in  the  tender  language  of 
Solomon,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  of  Shulamith,  its  her¬ 
oine,  a  type  of  Christ’s  love  for  the  church,  and  of  her  com¬ 
munion  with  him.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  the  Song  was  originally  designed  to  set  forth  such 
heavenly  love.  Such  a  typical  use  of  the  book  can  be 
made  only  through  accommodation.  Some  of  its  loving 
and  tender  discourses  may  be  made  the  medium  of  the 
soul’s  communion  with  Christ,  although  any  consistent  ef¬ 
fort  to  use  the  entire  book  in  this  way  must  involve  the 
writer  in  inextricable  difficulties. 

3.  The  third  theory  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be — a  song  of  true  love.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  book  celebrates  the  victory  of  a  simple  Israelitish 
maiden  over  all  the  blandishments  of  Solomon,  the  most 
powerful,  magnificent,  and  luxurious  of  Israel’s  kings; 
backed  by  all  the  arts  of  the  women  of  his  harem,  who  do 
all  they  can  to  inflame  the  lust  of  this  pure  maiden,  whose 
heart  is  set  on  her  shepherd  lover,  who  is  ever  present  to 
her  fancy  while  separated  from  him,  and  with  whom  she 
holds  many  an  imaginary  dialogue.^  The  flatteries  of  the 

kiss  me,”  etc.  (i.  2).  “The  church  of  Israel  desires  the  very  presence  of 
her  Saviour.  She  had,  as  the  Greek  fathers  express  it,  been  instructed 
and  wooed  through  the  messages  of  the  prophets,  as  Moses  and  Samuel. 
She  now  desired  that  her  promised  Messiah  should  pour  into  her  mouth 
words  from  his  own  mouth.” 

*  This  theory  has  been  worked  out  most  forcefully  and  successfully  by 
Ewald,  to  whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted  in  connection  with  this  study. 
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king  and  of  his  harem  are  all  in  vain  before  such  devotion 
as  she  professes  for  her  lover,  to  whom  she  says,  when  they 
are  reunited : — 

“  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 

As  a  seal  up>on  thy  arm ; 

For  love  is  strong  as  death; 

Passion  is  as  hard  as  sheol; 

Its  heat  is  the  heat  of  fire, 

Its  flames  are  flames  of  Yah. 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love. 

Nor  rivers  drown  it: 

If  a  man  should  give  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  for  love. 

He  would  lie  utterly  despised.” 

Her  answer  to  the  women  who  seek  to  excite  her  pas¬ 
sion  for  Solomon  is  contained  in  the  recurring  refrain : — 

“  I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles. 

Or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 

'fhat  ye  stir  not  up. 

Nor  awaken  love. 

Until  it  please.” 

The  object  then  of  this  poem  is  to  glorify  true  love,  the 
love  of  one  man  for  one  woman,*  to  show  that  it  is  so  holy 
that  no  treasures  on  earth  can  buy  it,  not  even  a  throne 
can  tempt  it.^  Such  a  lesson  clearly  comes,  as  we  have 
seen,  within  the  province  of  Scripture,  as  defined  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  17:  “Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  prof¬ 
itable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work.” 

Since  Ewald,  the  theory  dominant  among  the  modern 
critics,  including  Delitzsch  and  Zoeckler,  is  that  the  liter- 

*  While  Delitzsch  accepts  the  typical  mcxle  of  interpretation  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  the  motive  suggested  here  is  sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Song  into  the  canon:  ‘‘  Wir  sind  uns  keines  Vorurtheils  bewusst,  welches 
uns  unljefangene  Wurdigungder  durch  Umbreit  und  Ewald  zur  Herrschaft 
gebrachten  Auffassung  unmdglich  machte.  Sie  erklart  ausreichend  die 
Aufname  des  Buchs  in  den  Kanon,  denn  es  hat,  so  aufgefasst,  ein 
sittliches  Motiv  und  Ziel.” 
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ary  form  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  drama, — not  that  it  is 
generally  understood  that  it  was  acted  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  Ewald  and  some  others  hold  this  view,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  divisions  of  the  poem  yield  a  dramatic  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  are,  however,  serious  difficulties  in  carry  ing 
out  such  an  analysis,  for  there  are  no  external  signs  of  the 
dramatis  persona;.  While  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  at  least  some  semblance  of  a  plot,  and  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  different  persons,  the  marks  of  division  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident,  so  that  the  interpreters  belonging  to  the 
modern  critical  school  are  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
persons.  At  the  same  time  they  are  much  at  one  as  to  the 
motive  and  main  analysis  of  the  poem. 

Professor  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago  rejects 
the  theory  that  the  poem  is  a  drama.  ^  He  considers  that 
the  literary  form  is  that  of  an  idyl,  which  celebrates  the 
love  and  marriage  of  Solomon  and  Shulamith.  He  says 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  idyl  that  we  are  not  to  expect  in 
it  a  logical  development.  The  thread  of  the  narrative, 
which  admits  of  a  dialogue,  may  begin  with  that  which 
modern  writers  would  make  the  end  of  the  story,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Solomon  and  Shulamith,  and  then  the  details  of 
courtship  and  marriage  may  be  interspersed  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  author.  The  theory  of  the  idyl  removes 
the  occasion  for  Stickel’s  introduction  of  a  shepherd 
and  his  bride.^  But  the  limitation  of  the  characters  to 
Solomon  and  Shulamith  does  not  explain  the  change 
of  attitude  which  Shulamith  expresses  toward  her  ad¬ 
mirer.  She  checks  the  passion  of  Solomon  by  her  in¬ 
dignant  looks,  so  that  he  is  moved  to  exclaim : 

^  In  his  Biblical  Idyls. 

^Stickel,  Das  Hohelietl  (Berlin,  18S8),  pp.  111-116.  He  finds  a  shep¬ 
herd  and  shepherdess,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  Solomon,  Shulamith 
and  the  Ijeloved  in  i.  7,  8;  i.  15-ii.  4;  iv.  7-v.  i. 
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“  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me, 

For  they  make  me  afraid.”  ^ 

His  suit  does  not  prosper.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  all 
aglow  when  she  thinks  of  her  absent  lover.  No  speech  is 
too  tender,  too  unrestrained.  Had  he  been  present  he 
would  have  been  ravished  by  the  oriental  fervor  with  which 
she  speaks  to  him  and  of  him.  Some  may  think  that  such 
transports  of  affection  should  have  no  place  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  unless  directed  to  God  himself ;  but  God  made  the 
heart  not  only  to  love  him,  but  also  to  love  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  made.  The  Song  from  this  point  of  view 
dignifies  earthly  affections,  and  shows  that  chaste  love  has 
a  place  in  the  divine  plan;  that  it  is  not  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  but  rather  something  to  be  prized  and  exalted. 

Jewish  tradition  has  assumed  that  Solomon  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book.'-*  The  callous  master  of  sixty  wives, 
eighty  concubines,  and  of  maidens  without  number  (Cant, 
vi.  8)  was  the  last  person  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  virtu¬ 
ous  affection  as  we  have  here, — not  to  speak  of  the  qualms 
which  he  must  have  felt  in  deserting  such  a  lovely  flower 
for  the  polygamous  relations  of  his  harem.  And  if  the 
theory  be  true  that  we  have  in  this  poem  the  triumph  of 
Shulamith  over  Solomon,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would 
perpetuate  the  story  of  his  own  confusion.  We  must  ra- 

^  The  translators  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  '33'mri* 
Ewald,  Stickel,  Driver,  and  others  adopt  the  signification  of  the  causa¬ 
tive  (aph.)  in  the  Syriac,  ‘‘  for  they  terrify  me.”  The  twelfth  edition  of 
Gesenius  renders  it,  ‘‘for  they  captivate  me  ”  ;  Stade  and  Siegfried  in 
their  Dexicon  translate,  ‘‘ for  they  inflame  me.”  All  these  meanings 
make  Solomon  confess  Shulamith’s  power.  The  first  rendering  seems  to 
me  psychologically  most  probable. 

2  This  appears  in  the  title,  which  Ewald  translates,  ‘‘ The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Song  of  Solomon.”  Delitzsch  assumes  that  the  title  was  written  by 
Solomon  himself  as  the  author  of  the  Song. 

3  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  i  Kings  xi.  3,  which  is  assigned  by 
critics  to  the  Deuteronomist,  represents  a  different  tradition  as  to  the 
number  of  women  in  Solomon’s  harem,  since  it  can  be  conceived  of  as 
representing  its  extent  at  a  later  period. 
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tlier  assume  some  poet  who  not  only  understood  a  maiden’s 
heart,  but  who  was  a  lover  of  nature,  whether  as  seen  in 
the  budding  vine,  or  the  gazelles  of  the  field,  and  to  whom 
they  all  alike  had  revealed  their  secrets.^ 

There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  date  of  this  poem.  One 
which  makes  it  nearly  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  in  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  at  least  when  the  memor¬ 
ies  of  him  were  fresh ;  the  other  that  it  is  a  post-exilic  pro¬ 
duction.  The  main  argument  for  a  late  age  is  the  presence 
of  some  Aramaisms,  but  the  same  phenomena  might  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  antique  poem  of  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  written 
in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Tirzah,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  until  the  time  of  Omri,  is  spoken 
of  as  parallel  with  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  as  a  paragon  of  beauty.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  used  as  a  means  of  comparison  in  this  way,  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century. 

Life,  as  delineated  in  the  Song,  is  fresh,  prosperous,  and 
joyo\is.  It  is  also  in  the  main  virtuous.  It  had  not  be¬ 
come  permeated  through  the  example  of  a  corrupt  court. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  Song  was  written  during  the  life 
of  King  Solomon,  or  in  the  generation  following  his  death. 
This  is  in  general  the  view  held  by  Evvald,  Robertson 
Smith,  Stickel,  and  others. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  story  on  which  the  drama  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Song  is  founded.  A  beautiful  girl,  of  the 
rarest  attractions,  had  lier  home  in  Shulein,  later  known  as 
Sliunem,  in  Northern  Palestine.  As  no  mention  is  made  of 
her  father,  but  there  is  reference  to  her  mother  and  her 
brothers,  who  tyrannize  over  her  (i.  6),  the  inference  is  nat- 

‘  The  hij(h  literary  art  and  ran^je  of  vision  manifest  in  this‘*[)oem  are 
uiiravorahle  to  Dr.  Terry’s  suj'gestion  (The  Sonfjf  of  Songs,  p,  9)  that  the 
author  is  a  woman.  While  the  educated  woman  of  the  present  century 
might  prrxUice  such  a  jioem,  her  uneducated  Hebrew  sister  of  that  dis¬ 
tant  time  lacked  the  training  for  such  a  literary  composition. 
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ural  that  her  father  was  dead.  Although  her  early  girl¬ 
hood  must  have  been  a  hard  one,  she  was  possessed  of  a 
happy  and  vivacious  disposition.  One  day  King  Solomon 
with  some  of  his  court  ladies  visited  Shulem.  While  pass¬ 
ing  a  vineyard  in  their  chariots  they  saw  this  beautiful 
girl  dancing  by  herself  in  a  nut  garden.  When  she  saw 
she  was  observed  she  sought  to  flee,  but  the  court  ladies 
called  after  her  to  dance  again  before  them  (vi.  11-13). 
The  king,  seeing  in  this  brown  beauty  a  candidate  for  his 
harem,  had  her  carried  to  his  pavilion.  While  perhaps  not 
publicly  betrothed,  she  had  given  her  heart  to  a  young 
man  of  whom  she  dreams,  to  whom  she  speaks,  and  whose 
voice  in  fancy  she  hears  in  reply,  until  she  is  permitted  to 
return  to  him  once  more  and  avow  her  love  for  him  before 
all  the  world.  According  to  this  theory  all  the  dialogues 
with  her  lover  are  imaginary  until  she  is  restored  to  him : 
they  are  creations  of  her  fancy.  We  shall  treat  the  poem 
as  a  drama,  although  not  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  a  play  that  was  acted. 

The  main  characters  are  Shulaniith,  a  native  of  Shulem, 
whose  real  name  is  not  known  to  us ;  her  lover,  from  whom 
she  is  separated  until  the  last  scene ;  King  Solomon ;  la¬ 
dies  of  the  harem. 


SCKNE  I. 

Shui,amith  in  the  King's  pavilion,  reviving  from  a  swoon  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  as  the  result  of  her  sudden  capture  by  one  of  Sol¬ 
omon’s  and  her  imprisonment  in  the  harem,  while  some  of 

the  ladies  offer  her  wine  to  restore  her.  She  speaks  as  one  in  a  dream  to ' 
her  absent  lover. 

Shulamilh.  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth, 

For  thy  love  is  better  than  wine, 

•  Thy  ointments  are  gootl  for  perfume; 

Thy  name  is  ointment  ijoured  forth. 

Therefore  maidens  love  thee. 

Draw  me  after  thee;  let  us  run  away; 

The  king  has  brought  me  into  his  chamliers. 
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Chorus  of  Harem  ladies,  interrupting,  sing  ih  praise  of  Solomon. 

We  will  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee; 

We  will  commemorate  thy  love  more  than  wine; 

Rightly  they  love  thee. 

Since  Delitzsch,  most  interpreters  have  conceived  of  the 
first  scene,  being  introduced  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  who  desires  some  of  the  kisses  of  Solomon,  which 
he  is  so  ready  to  give  to  all.  Although  a  modern  drama 
might  begin  in  this  way,  it  is  more  natural  to  hold,  with 
Ewald,  that  Shulamith  speaks  here.  She  desires  some  of 
the  kisses  she  has  so  often  enjoyed  from  her  lover.  They 
would  be  more  reviving  to  her  than  wine.  The  ladies  per¬ 
haps  offer  her  perfumes  to  restore  her.  She  thinks  of  her 
lover’s  perfume ;  his  dear  name  is  as  ointment,  or  perfume, 
poured  forth.  She  remembers  with  pride  that  he  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  others  besides  herself,  which  is  evidence  of  his 
excellent  qualities.  Fully  revived,  she  realizes  her  peril¬ 
ous  situation.  She  says  to  her  lover,  as  if  present, 

“  Draw  me  after  thee;  let  us  run  away.” 

Here  the  harem  ladies  who  have  been  seeking  to  revive 
her  sing  of  Solomon,  who  is  feasting  near  by, 

“We  will  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee, 

We  will  commemorate  thy  love  more  than  wine,” 

and,  taking  up  the  same  theme  as  Shulamith,  they  apply 
it  to  Solomon  with  reference  to  his  sixty  wives,  eighty 
concubines,  and  maidens  without  number, 

“  Rightly  they  love  thee.” 

All  this,  of  course,  is  designed  to  have  its  effect  on  Shula¬ 
mith  in  making  her  resigned  to  her  fate. 

Shulamith  addresses  the  ladies  of  the  harem. 

I  am  dark,  but  lovely. 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 

As  the  tent-cloths  of  Solomon. 

Look  not  at  me  because  I  am  dark. 

Because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me. 

The  sons  of  my  mother  were  angry  at  me. 
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They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards; 

My  vineyard,  my  own,  I  have  not  kept. 

vShiilamitli  becomes  aware  that  all  eyes  are  riveted  on 
her.  The  pale  ladies  of  the  harem,  entranced  by  her 
beauty,  cannot  keep  from  gazing  at  her.  Con.scioiis  of  her 
rustic  appearance,  she  does  not  appreciate  the  reason  of 
these  fixed  looks.  She  thinks  it  is  because  she  has  been 
tanned  by  the  sun;  although,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  she  adds,  what  her  lover  had  often  told  her,  “  but 
lovely.”  She  compares  her  beauty  to  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs,  she  had  so  often  .seen;  to  the  tent  curtains  of  Solo¬ 
mon  in  which  .she  is  now  a  prisoner.  She  says  the  sons  of 
her  mother,  i.e.  her  half-brothers,  perhaps  by  the  first  mar¬ 
riage,  have  treated  her  harshly.  They  have  made  her 
keep  the  vineyards ;  but  her  own  vineyard,  consisting  in 
her  personal  charms,  she  has  not  kept. 

Shui.amith  addresses  her  absent  lover. 

Tell  me,  thou  whom  my  soul  loves. 

Where  thou  feede.st. 

Where  thou  cau.sest  to  lie  down  at  noon  ? 

I'or  why  .should  I  be  as  ono  who  veils  herself 
lly  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ? 

This  is  the  language  of  true  affection.  Parted  from  her 
lover,  .she  desires  to  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing,  that  she  may  flee  to  him ;  for  she  feels  she  is  expo.sed 
to  the  .same  kind  of  life  in  the  harem  as  the  dissolute  wo¬ 
man  who  covers  her  face  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  15). 

The  ladies,  scornful,  answer. 

If  thou  k nowest  not, 
l’*airest  among  women. 

Go  out  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock. 

And  feed  thy  kids 
Ileside  the  shepherd’s  tejits. 

This  reply,  which  flatters  Shulamith,  as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  among  women,  is  designed  to  wean  her  from  her  shep¬ 
herd  lover  and  all  his  belongings.  The  shepherd’s  tents 
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may  be  contrasted  with  the  royal  tents  of  Solomon.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  next  scene. 

Scene  II. 

Solomon  pays  his  first  suit  to  Shulamith. 

Solomon.  To  my  mare  in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 

I  have  compared  thee,  my  friend. 

Beautiful  are  thy  cheeks  with  ornaments. 

Thy  neck  with  strings  of  jewels.  ' 

We  will  make  thee  ornaments  of  gold 
With  chains  of  silver. 

Shulamith.  \_With  sarcasm. '\ 

While  the  king  was  at  his  table. 

My  nard  gave  forth  its  perfume. 

Shulamith.  \_Aside.'\ 

A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved  to  me. 

Which  rests  between  my  breasts. 

A  cluster  of  cypress  is  my  beloved  to  me, 

In  the  vineyards  of  Engeddi. 

Solomon.  Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  friend. 

Behold  thou  art  beautiful. 

Thy  eyes  are  doves. 

Shulamith.  [Aside,] 

Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  beloved; 

Yea,  delightful: 

Yea,  our  Ixjwer  is  green. 

The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars, 

Our  lattice  firs. 

Solomon  thinks  to  turn  the  head  of  a  country  girl  by 
comparing  her  with  his  favorite  mare,  and  by  appealing 
to  her  love  for  finery ;  but  in  this  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
Shulamith  intimates  that  his  compliments  are  anything 
but  agreeable.  So  long  as  he  was  engaged  at  his  table, 
her  lover  filled  her  thoughts,  and  his  image  was  as  fragrant 
to  her  as  the  nard  or  the  bunch  of  henna  flowers  which  she 
wore  in  her  bosom  night  and  day ;  and  the  memory  of  her 
beloved,  whom  she  calls  '"'‘dodif  my  beloved  or  my  dar¬ 
ling,  and  whom  she  here  introduces,  is  ever  with  her.  But 
the  king  tries  again  : 

VOL.  LV.  NO.  217. 
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“  Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  friend, 

Behold  thou  art  lieautiful. 

Thy  eyes  are  doves.” 

These  are  complimentary  expressions,  but  there  is  no 
passion  in  them.  “  Thy  eyes  are  doves  ”  is  equivalent  to 
“Thy  eyes  are  like  doves.” 

Shulamith,  far  from  addressing  Solomon,  whose  pres¬ 
ence  and  flatteries  are  hateful,  turns  in  fancy  to  her  lover 
and  says: — 

”  Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  beloved;  yea,  delightful.” 

He  is  both  handsome  and  agreeable.  She  gives  the  king 
a  broad  hint  that  he  is  not  agreeable.  She  thinks  of  the 
bower  where  they  have  so  often  sat,  their  seat  of  grass  un¬ 
der  some  spreading  tree.  This  bower  she  compares  to  a 
house.  There  is  not  necessarily  a  representation  here  of 
any  bed,  and  so  an  intimation  of  marriage. 

SHUI.AMITH  trying  to  end  her  meeting  with  Solomon. 

Shulamith,  I  am  a  crocus  of  Sharon, 

A  lily  of  the  valleys. 

Solomon.  As  a  lily  among  thorns. 

So  is  my  friend  among  the  daughters. 

Shulamith.  \^Aside.'] 

As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood. 

So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 

In  his  shadow  1  long  to  sit  down. 

While  his  fruit  would  be  sweet  to  my  taste. 

He  would  bring  me  into  the  house  of  wine. 

While  his  banner  over  me  would  be  love. 

[  To  the  women.'] 

Stay  me  with  raisin  cakes. 

Comfort  me  with  apples. 

For  I  am  sick  because  of  love. 

His  left  hand  would  be  under  my  head. 

While  his  right  would  embrace  me. 

I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles. 

Or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 

That  ye  stir  not  up 
Nor  arouse  love 
Until  it  please. 
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Shnlamitli  desires  to  be  rid  of  her  royal  lover.  Far  from 
being  like  Solomon’s  pet  mare  in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
she  is  but  a  crocus  of  Sharon,  a  little  anemone  of  the  val¬ 
leys,  quickly  lost  to  sight.  But  the  king  takes  up  the  sim¬ 
ile  to  make  another  compliment ;  if  only  an  anemone,  she 
is  one  among  the  thorns,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  compares 
the  ladies  of  his  harem.  Shnlamith’s  mind  is  preoccupied 
by  her  absent  lover.  Solomon  is  not  her  dodi.^  beloved, 
blit  the  invisible  friend  who  is  his  rival.  As  the  apple- 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
freshing  fruit,  such  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  It  is 
most  natural  to  translate  the  perfects  in  Hebrew  of  past  ex¬ 
perience,  blit  she  speaks  of  a  present  longing  continued 
from  the  past.^  “In  his  shadow  I,  a  poor,  forlorn  girl,  long 
to  sit  down,  while  his  fruit  would  be  sweet  to  my  taste.” 
This  refers  to  those  endearments  which  she  had  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  past.  The  following  perfect,  if  we  adopt  the 
translation  indicated,  would  be  rendered,  not  he  brought 
me,  but  he  would  bring  me  into  the  house  of  wine, — what¬ 
ever  may  be  meant  by  this,  certainly  a  place  of  refresh¬ 
ment, — while  his  banner  over  me  would  be  love.  The 
memory  and  the  thought  of  such  bliss  overcomes  her;  she 
is  sick  because  of  love  for  the  absent  one,  not  sick  of  love. 
And  so  she  asks  the  ladies  of  the  harem  to  refresh  her  with 
raisin  cakes,  and  to  comfort  her  with  apples.  But  the 
theme  of  her  thoughts  recurs  again : 

“  His  left  hand  would  be  under  my  head,  1 

And  his  right  hand  would  embrace  me.” 

And  then  occurs  her  adjuration  to  the  court  ladies,  which 
we  find  again  as  a  sort  of  refrain :  “  By  the  gazelles  and 

hinds  of  the  field,”  which  know  no  master,  but  their  own 
impulse,  “  not  to  stir  up  nor  to  arouse  love  until  it  please.” 

*  Driver;  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Tenses.  London,  1892, 
pp.  13,  14. 

**This  last  clause  is  circumstantial.  Ibid.,  pp.  195-200. 
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Scene  III. 

Shueamith’s  vision  of  her  beloved. 

Shulamith.  Hark  !  my  beloved. 

Lo,  here  he  comes, 

Leaping  upon  the  mountains, 

Springing  uixm  the  hilLs. 

My  l)eloved  is  like  a  gazelle, 

Or  like  a  young  hart. 

IvO,  there  he  stands  l)ehind  our  wall, 

He  is  looking  through  the  windows. 

He  is  peeping  through  the  lattice. 

My  beloved  sings  and  speaks  to  me: 
Shnlamith's  lover. 

Rise,  my  friend,  my  Ijeauty,  and  come  away, 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  gone. 

The  heavy  rain  has  entirely  ceased; 

The  flowers  appear  in  the  land; 

The  time  of  song  has  come. 

And  the  note  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
The  fig-tree  puts  forth  its  figs. 

The  grapevines  are  in  bloom. 

They  yield  perfume. 

Rise,  my  friend,  my  beauty,  and  come  away. 

[  With  deep  emotion. '\ 

Idy  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 

In  the  secret  place  of  the  rocky  steep. 

Show  me  thy  face; 

Cause  me  to  hear  thy  voice; 

1‘or  thy  voice  is  sweet. 

And  thy  face  is  lovely. 

Shui.amith  sings  to  him  a  snatch  of  a  familiar  song. 
Take  to  us  the  foxes. 

The  little  foxes. 

That  sj)oil  the  vineyanls, 

I'or  our  vineyards  are  in  bloom. 
Shui.amith  resumes  her  monologue. 

My  l)eloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 

He  feeds  among  the  lilies 
Until  the  day  cools 
And  the  shadows  flee. 

My  beloved  be  again 

Like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart 

L'pon  the  mountains  of  Uether. 
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There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  between  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Solomon  with  Shulamith,  and  the  meeting  which 
she  conjures  up  with  her  lover,  or  of  which  she  perhaps 
gives  a  reminiscence.  We  are  introduced  into  a  new 
world.  There  is  animation,  enthusiasm,  and  tender  en¬ 
treaty.  In  imagination  Shulamith  hears  her  beloved ;  like 
a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart  he  comes  bounding  over  hill  and 
mountain.  There  he  stands  at  the  wall,  his  bright  eyes 
peering  through  the  lattice,  his  sweet  voice  sounding  like 
music,  as  in  the  most  loving  language  he  bids  her  come. 
We  hear  the  music,  and  scent  the  fragrance  of  spring ;  the 
air  is  full  of  song,  and  is  laden  with  perfume.  Earth  and 
sky,  bird  and  blossom,  sing  the  chorus  to  her  lover’s  invi¬ 
tation.  But  she  cannot  join  him.  His  heart  is  wrung 
with  emotion  as  he  says, 

"  My  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  rbck. 

In  the  secret  place  of  the  rocky  steep, 

Show  me  thy  face; 

Cause  me  to  hear  thy  voice; 

For  thy  voice  is  sweet, 

And  thy  face  is  lovely.” 

This  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  It  speaks  to  the  heart 
as  the  stilted  praise  of  Solomon  could  not.  So  she  sings 
to  him  a  snatch  of  a  ditty  he  had  often  heard : 

“  Take  to  us  the  foxes. 

The  little  foxes. 

That  sp)oil  the  vineyards.” 

And  then  she  professes  her  love  for  him  after  she  has 
spurned  Solomon; 

”  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 

He  feeds  among  the  lilies.” 

That  is,  he  pastures  his  flock  among  the  lilies.  When 
Shulamith  in  fancy  calls  upon  her  lover  to  be  again  like 
a  gazelle  or  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of  Bether,  it 
signifies  her  desire  that  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  vision,  he 
may  cross  the  mountains  of  separation  (Bether),  and  be 
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at  her  side  at  evening,  as  he  used  to  be  when  she  was 
at  home. 

Scene  IV. 

Shueamith  relates  a  dream  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem. 

Upon  my  lied  by  night, 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loves, 

I  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him. 

[I  said],  I  will  arise  now  and  go  alx)ut  in  the  city. 

In  the  streets  and  in  the  broadways, 

.  I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loves; 

I  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him. 

The  watchmen  who  go  about  in  the  city  found  me. 

[I  said].  Have  you  seen  him  whom  my  soul  loves? 

,  Only  a  little  after  I  passed  from  them, 

I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loves: 

I  seized  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 

Until  I  brought  him  to  the  house  of  my  mother 
And  unto  the  chamljer  of  her  that  bare  me. 

I  adjure  you,4daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles. 

Or  the  hinds  of  the  field. 

That  ye  stir  not  up 
Nor  arouse  love 
Until  it  please. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  language  used,  that  Shulamith  does 
not  here  relate  a  real  occurrence,  but  simply  a  dream.  The 
expression,  “  upon  my  bed  by  night  I  sought  him  whom 
my  soul  loves,”  is  equivalent  to,  “  in  a  dream  by  night  I 
sought  him  whom  my  soul  loves.”  ^  By  reason  of  her  separa¬ 
tion  from  her  lover,  and  the  peril  in  which  she  is  placed, 

*  Krummacher’s  allegorical  exposition  of  this  passage  is  both  spiritual 
and  beautiful,  although  we  must  consider  it  a  case  of  eisagesis.  “  I 
sought  him  on  my  bed.  Whom  then?  Him  whom  my  soul  loves. 
Christ  the  fairest  among  men.  Christ  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  .  .  . 
To  have  the  Lord  on  one’s  bed,  what  else  can  that  be  but  to  rest  with 
him  and  in  him,  to  t)e  conscious  of  his  blessed*  nearness  in  the  liveliest 
and  tenderest  manner,  to  taste  his  friendship,  to  be  full  of  a  warm,  ar¬ 
dent  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  him,  and  of  pure  delight  and  pleasure 
in  the  consideration  of  his  person,  his  deeds,  and  his  words.  .  .  .  This 
sweet  and  delightful  condition,  when  one  has  the  Lord  on  his  bed,  is  gen¬ 
erally  characteristic  of  the  first  period  of  conversion.” 
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Shulamith’s  waking  thought  becomes  a  vision  of  the  night. 
She  dreams  that  she  rises  from  her  bed,  seeks  him,  but 
does  not  find  him.  So  eager  is  she  that  she  asks  the  watch¬ 
men  of  the  city  if  they  have  seen  her  beloved.  Some 
think  that  the  reference  to  the  city  is  an  indication  that  she 
must  have  been  transferred  to  the  king’s  harem  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  that,  with  the  naivete  of  her  limited  experience, 
she  thinks  of  course  all  the  world,  and  so  the  watchmen  of 
Jerusalem,  must  know  such  an  important  personage  to  her 
as  her  lover.  But  a  smaller  town  gathered  within  walls 
for  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants  at  night,  who  labored 
in  the  field  by  day,  would  bear  the  name  of  city.  The 
place  to  which  she  alludes  must  have  been  of  some  size, 
for  more  than  one  watchman  is  mentioned.  But  they 
might  know  her  as  well  as  her  lover.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
she  dreams  that  she  finally  finds  him,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love,  which  banishes  all  maidenly  reserve,  seizes  him  and 
brings  him  to  the  house  of  her  mother.  In  the  presence 
of  such  a  love  she  adjures  the  ladies  of  the  harem  not  to 
stir  up  love  until  it  please. 

As  Solomon  has  hitherto  failed  in  his  suit  as  a  paramour, 
he  now  comes  with  all  the  magnificence  and  state  of  a 
bridegroom,  to  bear  away  Shulamith  to  Jerusalem. 

Scene  V. 

Solomon  approaching  in  royal  state  as  a  bridegroom^  surrounded  by 
his  bodyguard,  while  columns  of  incense  rise  before  him.  An  eunuch 
bids  the  ladies  of  the  harem  go  out  to  him. 

Ladies  of  the  harem  to  Shulamith. 

Who  is  this  ascending  from  the  wilderness 
Like  pillars  of  smoke, 

Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense, 

With  all  the  powders  of  the  merchant  ? 

Behold  his  litter  which  is  Solomon’s, 

Sixty  heroes  are  round  about  it. 

Of  the  heroes  of  Israel. 

All  of  them  bear  swords. 
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They  are  trained  in  war; 

Each  has  his  sword  on  his  thigh, 

For  fear  in  the  night. 

King  Solomon  made  him  a  palanquin, 

From  the  wood  of  Lebanon, 

Its  pillars  he  made  of  silver. 

Its  railing  of  j^old. 

Its  seat  was  of  purple. 

Its  midst  was  cushioned  with  love 
By  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Eunuch.  Go  out  now  and  see,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  King  Solomon, 
In  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  marriage. 

And  on  the  day  of  his  gladness  of  heart. 

Shulamith  has  not  yet  been  taken  to  Jerusalem ;  but 
now  Solomon  resolves  to  take  her,  and  to  elevate  her  to  the 
rank  of  a  wife.  With  this  end  in  view  he  seeks  to  make 
an  impression  upon  this  country  beauty  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  state,  which  the  court  ladies  are  at  pains  to 
point  out  to  her  item  by  item.  Down  in  the  wilderness, 
clouds  of  incense  are  seen  rising,  sure  precursor  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  grand  monarch  of  Israel.  There  he  is  on  his 
royal  couch,  surrounded  by  sixty  trained  guardsmen,  the 
finest  of  Israel’s  soldiers,  fully  armed,  who  always  guard 
the  bed  of  Solomon ;  and  there  is  the  gorgeous  palanquin, 
which  has  done  service  at  the  many  nuptials  of  the  polyg¬ 
amous  king,  a  work  of  art,  compo.sed  of  the  wood  of  Leba¬ 
non,  of  gold,  silver,  and  purple,  and  each  time  paved  with 
the  love  of  that  daughter  of  Jerusalem  who  was  designed 
to  be  the  latest  accession  to  the  wives  of  Solomon,  now,  as 
he  hopes,  to  be  cushioned  once  more  with  the  loveliest  ob¬ 
ject  his  eyes  have  seen.  As  the  ladies  of  the  harem  have 
called  the  attention  of  Shulamith  to  all  these  points,  an 
eunuch  bids  them  go  forth  to  meet  the  monarch.  The 
fact  they  are  called  daughters  of  Zion  does  not  indicate 
that  they  were  in  Jerusalem,  but  simply  that  they  are  wo¬ 
men  who  hailed  from  Jerusalem. 
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Scene  VI.  * 

Solomon  pays  his  second  suit  to  Shulamith. 

Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  friend; 

Behold  thou  art  beautiful; 

Thine  eyes  are  doves  behind  thy  veil; ' 

Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats 
That  streams  forth  from  Mount  Gilead; 

Thy  teeth  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  shorn, 

Which  go  up  from  the  washing. 

«  All  of  them  bear  twins. 

And  there  is  not  a  barren  one  among  them. 

As  a  thread  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips. 

And  thy  speech  is  pleasant; 

Like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  are  thy  temples 
Behind  thy  veil; 

As  the  tower  of  David  is  thy  neck. 

Built  for  defense. 

A  thousand  bucklers  are  hung  upon  it, 

All  shields  of  the  heroes. 

Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns, 

Twin  gazelles. 

Which  feed  among  the  lilies. 

Until  the  day  cools. 

And  the  shadows  flee, 

I  will  go  unto  the  mountain  of  myrrh, 

And  unto  the  hill  of  frankincense. 

Thou  art  altogether  beautiful,  my  friend. 

And  there  is  no  s|X)t  in  thee. 

Solomon  has  doubtless  found  the  sex  susceptible  to  flat¬ 
tery  ;  hence  he  begins  his  second  suit  by  setting  forth  an 
inventory  of  Shulamith’s  charms  in  well-turned  phrases. 
The  description  is  about  as  cold  as  that  of  a  marble  statue. 
It  is  not  without  poetic  beauty,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  heart  of  the  king  is  yet  moved.  The  king  pro¬ 
poses  to  withdraw  until  evening,  when  he  hopes  that  he 
may  receive  a  favorable  answer. 

Scene  VII. 

The  imaginary  message  of  the  hue  lover  as  reported  by  Shulamith  to 
the  ladies  of  the  harem. 

[My  beloved  said  to  me] 
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With  me  from  Lebanon,  bride, 

With  me  from  Lebanon,  come. 

Look  from  the  top  of  Amana, 

From  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 

From  the  lions’  dens. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  leopards. 

Thou  hast  bewitched  me,  my  sister,  bride, 

Thou  hast  bewitched  me  with  one  of  thy  eyes. 

With  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 

How  l>eautiful  is  thy  love 
My  sister,  bride. 

How  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine. 

And  the  fragrance  of  thy  ointments  than  all  perfumes. 
Thy  lips  drop  honeycomb,  O  my  bride; 

Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue; 

And  the  fragrance  of  thy  garments 
Like  the  fragrance  of  Lebanon. 

A  garden  closed  is  my  sister,  bride; 

A  spring  closed,  a  fountain  sealed. 

Thy  shoots  are  a  park  of  pomegranates 
With  delightful  fruits. 

Henna  with  nard, 

Nard  with  saffron. 

Calamus  and  cinnamon. 

With  all  trees  of  frankincense. 

Myrrh  and  aloes. 

With  all  chief  spices, 

A  fountain  of  gardens, 

A  well  of  living  waters. 

And  streams  from  Lebanon. 

Shulamith  to  her  lover. 

Awake,  O  North  wind. 

And  come,  O  South, 

Blow  upon  my  garden. 

That  its  spices  may  flow. 

Let  my  beloved  come  to  his  garden. 

And  eat  his  delightful  fruit. 

Her  lover's  reply. 

I  come  to  my  garden. 

My  sister,  bride, 

I  gather  niy  myrrh  with  my  spice, 

I  eat  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey; 

I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk. 

Eat,  friends. 

Drink  and  Ije  merry,  beloved. 
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The  speaker  to  Shulamith  is  evidently  not  Solomon,  al¬ 
though  some  interpreters  consider  him  so.  It  is  some  one 
who  speaks  to  the  heart  of  Shulamith  in  impassioned  lan¬ 
guage.  Some  have  supposed  that  Solomon  had  removed 
Shulamith  to  a  summer  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  her  lover  appears  seeking  to  rescue  her.  But  we 
may  rather  suppose  that,  after  the  sham  suitor  is  gone, 
Shulamith  in  fancy  reproduces  the  language  of  the  real 
suitor.  He  seeks  to  allure  her  from  every  mountain  they 
must  pass  to  reach  her  home,  and  from  the  den  of  the  wild 
beasts.  He  then  tells  her  how  she  has  ravished  his  heart. 
There  is  no  cold  enumeration  of  her  charms,  but  the  pas¬ 
sionate  language  of  the  heart  flows  like  a  mountain  tor¬ 
rent.  He  tells  of  her  fascination.  And  yet  in  her  virgin 
purity  she  is  like  a  garden  closed,  a  fountain  closed,  but 
whose  fragrance  cannot  be  locked  up.  These  words  bring 
forth  a  ravishing  invitation,  which  can  only  be  understood 
as  the  words  of  one  who,  for  the  time  being  in  thought,  al¬ 
though  not  in  reality,  takes  the  place  of  a  bride : 

“  Awake,  O  North  wind, 

And  come,  O  South, 

Blow  upon  my  garden. 

That  its  spices  may  flow.” 

What  invitation  could  be  sweeter  to  a  bridegroom  ? 

‘‘  Let  my  l)eloved  come  to  his  garden. 

And  eat  his  delightful  fruit.” 

In  imagination  she  hears  his  words  of  rapture : 

‘‘  I  come  into  my  garden. 

My  sister,  bride, 

I  gather  my  myrrh  with  my  spice, 

I  eat  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey.” 

And  then,  addressing  the  guests  at  the  marriage  feast,  he 
says, 

”  Eat,  O  friends; 

Drink  and  Ije  merry,  beloved.” 

This  is  chaste  language,  although  it  veils  sensuous 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We- must  all  recognize  Shulamith’s 
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exquisite  modesty,  and  admire  the  glowing  affection  of 
both  bridegroom  and  bride,  whose  union  is  still  a  day  dream 
of  Shulamith,  into  which  she  is  able  to  fall  at  almost  any 
moment.  Hardly  anything  could  be  greater  than  the  con¬ 
trast  between  such  a  lover  and  Solomon. 

SCKNR  VIII. 

Shui.amith  recounts  her  second  dream  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem. 

I  sleep,  but  my  mind  is  awake. 

Hark  !  my  Ixiloved  is  knocking. 

The  lover. 

Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  friend, 

My  dove,  my  undefiled. 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 

Shulamith. 

I  have  put  off  my  dress. 

How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 

I  have  washed  my  feet. 

How  shall  I  defile  them  ? 

My  l)eloved  put  in  his  hand  from  the  window. 

And  my  heart  was  moved  for  him. 

I  arose  to  open  for  my  beloved. 

While  my  hands  dropped  myrrh 
And  my  fingers  liquid  myrrh 
Upon  the  handles  of  the  lock. 

I  opened  to  my  l>eloved, 

My  beloved  had  turned  away,  had  vanished. 

My  soul  went  out  when  he  spoke. 

I  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him. 

I  called  him,  but  he  did  not  answer  me. 

The  watchmen  found  me. 

Who  surround  the  city. 

They  smote  me,  they  wounded  me. 

They  carried  off  my  mantle. 

The  guardians  of  the  walls. 

I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

If  ye  find  my  belove<l — 

“  What  shall  ye  tell  him  ?  ” 

That  I  am  sick  because  of  love. 

Shulamith  dreams  again  of  her  lover ;  as  he  is  the  con¬ 
stant  theme  of  her  thoughts  by  day,  she  is  still  with  him 
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in  the  visions  of  the  night ;  for  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
actual  occurrence,  as  some  maintain.  While  it  gives  a 
beautiful  meaning  to  translate,  “  I  was  sleeping,  but  my 
heart  was  waking,”  it  is  not  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  af¬ 
fections  that  she  means,  hut  rather  as  the  seat  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  so  far  as  it  may  be  conceived  of  as  active  in  sleep;  for 
the  bowels  in  Hebrew  correspond  to  the  heart  in  English. 
In  her  dream  she  hears  her  lover  knocking,  and  his  hur¬ 
ried  words: 

“  open,  my  sister,  my  friend, 

My  dove,  my  undefiled, 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 

And  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 

If  she  had  been  awake,  and  her  lover  had  really  visited  her 
in  her  imprisonment  in  the  king’s  harem,  she  could  have 
never  answered  as  she  did : 

“  I  have  put  off  my  dress. 

How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 

I  have  washed  my  feet., 

How  shall  I  defile  them?” 

Her  hesitation  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  her  heart  was 
swept  with  the  tenderest  love.  While  she  delayed  he  put 
his  hand  in  at  the  window  to  undo  the  door,  and  then  per¬ 
haps,  piqued  by  her  answer,  he  suddenly  and  silently  with¬ 
drew.  She  had  dipped  her  fingers  into  the  fragrant  myrrh 
so  that  she  might  be  sweet  to  him ;  but  as  she  looked  out 
into  the  night  he  had  gone.  Her  heart  had  already  flown 
after  him  as  he  spoke,  and  now  in  dreamland  her  body  fol¬ 
lows  it ;  out  she  goes,  careless  of  fear  or  danger,  thinking 
only  of  her  lover ;  .seeks  him,  but  does  not  find  him :  calls 
to  him : 

“  My  l)elovecl,  come  back  to  me.” 

There  is  no  answer.  Now  she  is  running  through  the  nar¬ 
row  lanes,  perfectly  oblivions  of  all  propriety,  as  one  would 
be  in  a  dream,  or  one  who  had  but  a  single  thought  to  find 
her  lover.  The  watchmen  find  her,  they  think  her  some 
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girl  of  bad  repute,  they  beat  her,  they  wound  her,  and  car¬ 
ry  off  her  mantle  which  she  had  thrown  on  in  her  haste. 

The  narative  of  this  dream  is  but  a  pretext  for  her  adjur¬ 
ation  to  the  ladies.  She  cannot  go  out,  but  they  can.  If 
they  see  her  lover  she  bids  them  tell  him,  in  effect,  that 
she  is  still  true  to  him,  that  she  is  sick  with  desire  for  the 
comfort  of  his  love. 

Ladies  of  the  harem  to  Shui.amiTh. 

What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved  ? 

Wliat  is  thy  l>eIoved  more  than  another  beloved, 

Fairest  among  women, 

That  thou  dost  adjure  us  so? 

Shulamith.  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy. 

He  is  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousand. 

His  head  is  the  finest  gold. 

His  locks  are  bushy. 

Black  as  a  raven’s; 

His  eyes  are  like  doves. 

By  the  channels  of  water,  • 

Washing  in  milk. 

Sitting  by  full  streams; 

His  cheeks  are  as  l>eds  of  spices. 

As  banks  of  sweet  herbs; 

His  lips  are  lilies. 

Dropping  liquid  myrrh; 

His  hands  are  golden  cylinders. 

Set  with  Tarshish  stones; 

His  belly  plates  of  ivory. 

Covered  with  sapphires; 

His  legs  pillars  of  white  marble. 

Set  upon  sockets  of  fine  gold; 

His  appearance  like  Lebanon, 

Excellent  as  the  cedars; 

His  mouth  is  most  sweet. 

And  he  is  altogether  lovely. 

This  is  my  beloved,  * 

And  this  is  my  friend. 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

The  curiosity  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  is  aroused  by 
such  constancy  and  devotion.  They  desire  to  know  where¬ 
in  Shulamith’s  beloved  excels  any  other  beloved.  What 
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follows  is  no  well-studied  enumeration  of  charms.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  glowing  enthusiasm  which  is  the  flame 
of  love.  Shulamith  chooses  the  most  precious  things  in 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  world  to  describe  her  beloved. 
His  complexion  is  the  finest,  for  he  is  white  and  ruddy. 
There  is  none  like  him,  for  he  is  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand.  His  head  is  the  finest  gold,  his  raven  locks  are 
bushy.  His  great,  liquid  eyes  beam  with  love.  His  cheeks 
are  like  beds  of  aromatic  herbs,  his  lips  drop  like  myrrh. 
His  hands  are  like  golden  cylinders  set  with  Tarshish 
stone.  There  is  no  clay  in  Shulamith’s  image.  It  is  of 
the  finest  materials.  Withal  his  appearance  is  like  Leb¬ 
anon.  His  mouth  is  most  sweet,  and  he  is  altogether 
lovely,  or  all  of  him  lovely.  And  then  with  a  touch  of 
maidenly  pride  she  says : 

“This  is  my  beloved, 

And  this  is  my  friend, 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem,” 

Ladies  of  the  harem  to  Shui.amith. 

Whither  has  thy  beloved  gone. 

Fairest  among  women  ? 

Whither  has  thy  beloved  turned  aside  ? 

That  we  may  seek  him  with  thee. 

Shulamith.  My  beloved  has  gone  down  to  his  garden. 

To  the  beds  of  spices, 

To  feed  in  the  gardens, 

And  to  gather  lilies. 

I  am  my  beloved’s. 

And  my  beloved  is  mine.- 
He  feeds  among  the  lilies. 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  are  at  last  moved,  not  merely  by 
curiosity,  but  also  by  sympathy.  Shulamith’s  enthusiasm 
is  contagious,  and  they  ask  where  this  chiefest  among  the 
ten  thousand  has  gone.  Shulamith  replies  that  he  has 
gone  down  to  his  garden  to  gather  lilies,  and  to  feed  among  ^ 
them,  that  is,  to  pasture  his  cattle  among  them. 

Shulamith,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  where  her  affec¬ 
tions  lie,  declares : 
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“  I  am  my  beloved’s,  and  my  beloved  is  mine.” 

This  indicates  a  union  of  heart  where  one  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  another. 

SCKNE  IX. 

Solomon  pays  his  third  suit  to  Shulamith. 

Thou  art  fair,  my  friend,  as  Tirzah, 

Pleasant  as  Jerusalem, 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me. 

For  they  terrify  me. 

Thy  hair  is  a  flock  of  goats 
Which  streams  from  Gilead; 

Thy  teeth  as  a  flock  of  ewes 
Which  go  up  from  the  washing: 

They  are  all  of  them  twins. 

And  there  is  not  a  barren  one  among  them. 

Thy  temples  are  as  a  piece  of  pomegranate. 

Behind  thy  veil. 

There  are  sixty  queens. 

And  eighty  concubines. 

And  girls  without  numlier. 

My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  one; 

She  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother; 

She  is  the  darling  of  her  that  bare  her; 

The  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed  her. 

The  queens  and  concubines,  and  they  praised  her. 

”  Who  is  this  that  looks  forth  like  the  dawn. 

Beautiful  as  the  moon. 

Pure  as  the  sun,  ^ 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?  ”■ 

Solomon  now  pays  suit  for  the  third  time.  He  tries 
flattery  once  more,  comparing  Shulamith  to  Tirzah,  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  before  Oniri  designated 
Samaria  for  that  purpose,  or  to  Jeru.salem.  Then  he  names 
over  her  eharms  in  some  of  the  same  particulars  as  before, 
after  the  manner  of  ancient  writers.  In  an  instant  her 
face  changes.  Her  eyes  blaze  with  indignation.  Hence 
he  begs  her  to  turn  them  away  from  him,,  for  they  terrify 
him. 

Solomon  pays  Shulamith  a  higher  compliment  than  he 
has  before.  He  says  there  are  sixty  queens,  eighty  concu* 
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bines,  and  girls  without  number,  but  she  is  the  choicest  of 
all  and  praised  of  all.  He  really  rises  to  a  strain  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  some  measure  worthy  of  the  one  whom  he  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  win.  The  lines,  “Who  is  this  that  looks  forth  like 
the  dawn,  etc.,”  may  be  considered  as  a  quotation  from 
those  used  by  the  ladies  of  the  harem  in  praise  of  Shula- 
mith’s  beauty. 


Scene  X. 

Shueamith,  the  court  ladies,  and  Soeomon.  Shueamith  relates  how 

she  was  taken. 

Into  the  garden  of  nuts  I  went  down, 

To  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley, 

To  see  whether  the  vine  blossomed. 

Whether  the  pomegranates  were  in  bloom. 

I  did  not  know  that  my  desire  would  set  me 
In  the  chariots  of  my  princely  people. 

This  passage,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  furnishes  an 
important  key  for  understanding  the  poem,  since  Shula- 
mith’s  visit  to  the  nut  garden  was  the  occasion  of  her  cap¬ 
ture.  She  says  expressly  that  she  was  not  previously 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  cavalcade.  She  did  not 
know  that  her  desiro  to  see  the  blossoming  vine  and  the 
blooming  pomegranate  would  bring  her  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  king’s  chariots,  and  expose  her  to  capture. 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  invite  Shueamith  to  dance  before  them. 
Turn  about,  turn  aljout,  O  Shulamite, 

Turn  about,  turn  alxuit, 

Tlmt  we  may  l)ehold  thee. 

Shulamith.  What  would  ye  behojd  in  the  Shulamite  ? 

Ladies.  As  in  the  dance  of  Mahanaim. 

Shulamith’s  allusion  to  the  moment  of  her  capture  re¬ 
calls  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem  their  first  sight  of  her  as 
she  was  dancing  in  the  nut  garden.  They  therefore  call 
upon  her  to  turn  about  in  the  dance  of  Mahanaim.  This 
designation  probably  indicates  some  particular  kind  of 
dance  well  known  at  that  time. 
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ShuIvAMITh  dances  before  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  They  comment 

upon  her. 

How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in  sandals,  prince’s  daughter  ! 

The  arching  of  thy  thighs  is  like  necklaces, 

The  work  of  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

Thy  l)owels  are  a  round  basin, 

Not  wanting  in  mixed  wine; 

Thy  belly  is  a  heap  of  wheat. 

Inclosed  with  lilies; 

Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns. 

That  are  twin  gazelles; 

Thy  neck  is  like  a  tower  of  ivory; 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  jkx)1s  in  Ileshbon, 

By  the  gate  of  Beth-Rabbim; 

Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 

That  looks  toward  Damascus; 

Thy  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel, 

And  the  hair  of  thy  head  like  purple; 

A  king  is  enmeshed  in  its  locks. 

Soi.oMON,  appearing;,  addresses  her  in  lustful  language. 

How  Ixjautiful  and  how  pleasant  art  thou, 

Love  in  delights ! 

This  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm-tree, 

And  thy  brca.sts  are  clusters.  . 

I  said,  I  will  go  up  into  the  palm-tree, 

I  will  seize  hold  of  its  fronds. 

Thy  breasts  shall  be  as  clusters  of  grapes, 

And  the  smell  of  thy  nose  as  apples. 

And  thy  mouth  as  good  wine, — 

Shulamith  {interrupting^ : 

Going  rightly  for  my  beloved. 

Gliding  over  my  lips  and  teeth,* 

I  am  my  beloved’s. 

And  unto  me  is  his  desire. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Shulamith  yields  to  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  to  dance  before  them,  and 
that  as  she  does  so  they  comment  upon  her  appearance. 
The  description  is  .sensuous  and  perhaps,  as  Stickel  sug¬ 
gests,  in  one  particular  obscene,  although  this  element  does 

*  In  this  I  follow  the  reading  suggested  by  the  LXX:  fu>v  koI 

6Sov<tiv  :  'SC’I  'nEiC’. 
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not  appear  to  the  general  reader.  It  certainly  prepares  the 
way  for  Solomon’s  final  attack  in  lustful  speech  upon  Shu- 
lainith’s  virtue.  The  language  of  his  women,  as  well  as 
his,  is  designed  to  stir  Shulamith’s  passions ;  so  that  she 
may  fall  a  more  easy  victim  to  the  king’s  lust.  Solomon 
is  described  as  enmeshed  in  her  tresses.  When  his  speech 
is  on  the  point  of  becoming  indecent  for  virtuous  ears  to 
hear,  Shulamith  interrupts  him,  and  turns  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  her  beloved.  Her  mouth,  which  is  like  the  best 
wine,  is  not  designed  for  Solomon,  but  for  her  shepherd 
lover.  Again  she  declares  tliatshe  belongs  to  her  beloved, 
and  that  his  desire  is  toward  her.  With  these  words  she 
(lismis.ses  Solomon  for  good. 

Shui.amiTh  speaks  to  her  lover,  as  if  present. 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  into  the  field; 

Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages; 

Ivet  us  rise  early  for  the  vineyards; 

Let  us  see  whether  the  vine  has  budded, 

VV'hethcr  the  blossom  of  the  vine  has  opened. 

Whether  the  pomegranates  are  in  bloom. 

There  I  will  give  my  love  to  thee. 

The  mandrakes  yield  fragrance, 

.\nd  at  our  doors  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits, 

New,  also  old, 

My  Inrloved,  I  have  laid  up  for  thee. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  as  a  brother  to  me, 

That  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother  ! 

Whenever  I  should  find  thee  in  the  street,  I  would  kiss  thee; 

Yea,  they  should  not  despise  me. 

I  would  lead  thee,  I  would  bring  thee. 

Unto  the  house  of  my  mother 


I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  spiced  wine, 

Of  the  sweet  wine  of  my  pomegranates. 

His  left  hand  would  l)e  under  my  head, 

.And  his  right  hand  would  embrace  me. 

I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

Why  do  ye  .stir  up  and  excite  love. 

Until  it  please? 

‘  It  seems  best  to  follow  the  text  of  the  LXX  which  omits  the  enigmat- 
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We  might  well  imagine  that  Shnlamith  is  here  reunited 
to  her  lover,  and  that  we  have  a  new  scene.  While  she 
has  not  yet  left  the  harem,  she  knows  that  she  is  to  leave 
it.  She  has  given  Solomon  the  last  repulse,  and  still  re¬ 
mains  pure  in  heart  amidst  the  impure  suggestions  of  Sol¬ 
omon  and  his  women. 

She  longs  for  the  freedom  of  the  fields,  like  a  caged  bird. 
She  is  a  true  lover  of  nature,  to  whom  the  budding  vine 
and  the  blooming  pomegranate  speak  a  mystic  language. 
It  is  in  such  surroundings  that  she  will  give  her  love  to 
him.  She  will  lead  him  home,  where  her  loving  hands 
before  her  capture  had  made  preparation,  in  the  things 
which  she  had  stored  up  for  him.  Then  the  thought 
occurs  to  her,  that  when  she  meets  him,  after  leaving  the 
harem,  she  will  long  to  hold  him  in  a  fond  embrace ;  but 
her  maidenly  modesty  fears  to  do  .so  before  other  eyes,  and 
so  she  says : 

“  Oh  that  thou  wert  as  a  brother  to  me, 

That  sucked  the  l)rea.sts  of  my  mother.  . 

Whenever  I  .should  find  thee  in  the  street,  I  would  kiss  thee. 
Yea,  they  .should  not  despise  me,” 

as  she  thinks  they  might  if  they  should  .see  her  flying  into 
his  arms  in  an  cc.stasy  of  love.  The  rapture  of  such  a 
meeting  is  ever  in  her  mind: 

“  Ilis  left  hand  would  l>e  under  my  head. 

And  his  right  hand  would  embrace  me.” 

ical  and  disturbing  word  Doubtless  this  word  was  not  in  the  He¬ 

brew  from  which  the  Greek  translator  made  his  version.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  it  was  first  placed  in  the  margin  by  a  scrilie  who  accepted  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  and  afterwards  became  a  constitu¬ 
ent  part  of  the  text.  The  Midrash  paraphrases  it:  ‘‘Thou  .shouldst 
teach  me  the  duties  and  the  good  works  ”  ;  the  Targum,  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  two  lines:  “  I  would  lead  thee.  King  Me.ssiah,  and  introduce  thee  to 
the  hou.se  of  thy  .sanctuary,  and  thou  .should.st  teach  me  to  fear  liefore 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways.”  Stickel’s  .suggestion  that 
we  must  have  here  a  word  with  .some  such  signification  as  the  Arabic 
lamasa,  ‘‘to  caress,  to  fondle,”  would  suit  the  connection,  but  is  not 
supported  by  any  version. 
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She  is  now  ready  to  take  her  leave,  and  she  asks  the  ladies 
of  the  harem  for  the  last  time,  reproachfully ; 

“  I  adjure  you,  daughtersof  Jerusalem, 

Why  do  ye  stir  up  and  excite  love. 

Until  it  please  ?  ” 

With  this  question  the  curtain  falls  on  Shulamith’s  con¬ 
nection  with  Solomon’s  harem.  She  comes  forth  with  her 
honor  untarnished. 

Scene  XI. 

SiiUEAMiTH  with  her  lover. 

Villagers.  Who  is  this  going  up  from  the  wilderness. 

Leaning  upon  her  lover? 

This  is  a  question  as  to  the  most  simple  act  in  the 
world,  of  a  maiden  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  cling¬ 
ing  to  him  with  the  utmost  dependence  and  devotion.  It 
is  the  old,  old  story,  ever  new,  of  the  perfect  union  of  one 
man  with  one  woman ;  whether,  as  described  by  Milton : 

“  So  hand  in  hand  they  ^xissed,  the  loveliest  pair. 

That  ever  since  in  love’s  embraces  met,” 

or,  as  foreshadowed  by  Goethe  in  the  person  of  Hermann 
and  Dorothea: 

”  Langsam  schritt  sie  hinab  auf  seinen  Schultern  die  Hiinde, 

Sorglich  stutzte  der  Starke  das  Miidchen,  das  ul)er  ihm  herhing, 
Hielt  empor  die  Geliebte;  sie  sank  ihm  bis  auf  die  Schulter.” 

“  Slowly  she  walked  down,  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders. 

Firmly  the  strong  one  supported  the  girl  that  hung  o’er  him. 

Held  up  the  loved  one  who  sank  on  his  shoulders.” 

Such  unions  have  in  them  something  of  the  element  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  poet : 

‘‘Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.” 

Shueamith  speaks  to  her  lover. 

Under  the  apple-tree  I  awakened  thee; 

There  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth. 

There  she  that  bare  thee  brought  thee  forth.* 

*  Stickel  assigns  these  three  lines  to  Shulamith’s  lover,  and  the  words 
that  follow  to  Shulamith  herself. 
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[  With  deep  emotion. 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 

As  a  seal  upon  thy  arm, 

For  love  is  strong  as  death. 

Passion  is  as  hard  as  sheol; 

Its  heat  is  the  heat  of  fire. 

Its  flames  are  flames  of  Yah.* 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love. 

Nor  rivers  drown  it. 

If  a  man  should  give  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  for  love. 

He  would  be  utterly  despised. 

As  they  pass  the  place  where  they  first  met,  or  perhaps 
first  became  aware  of  their  mutual  love,  Shulamith  calls 
his  attention  to  the  apple-tree  where  their  hearts  leaped  to¬ 
gether.  She  calls  it  ah  awakening,  not  that  there  was  pur- 
po.se  in  it,  but  becau.se  she  attracted  him.  This  apple-tree 
is  a  place  of  delightful  memory.  Shulamith  says  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  beloved : 

“As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood. 

So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 

In  his  shadow  I  long  to  sit  down. 

While  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste.” 

Under  this  tree  she  says  his  mother  brought  him  forth, 
indicating  that  it  was  close  to  the  house  where  he  was  born. 

There  is  no  more  faithful  characterization  of  love  in  any 
language  than  that  which  follows.  These  lines,  as  we 
have  seen,  furnish  the  theme  of  the  poem.  While  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  have  been  presented  are  sensuous,  Shulamith 
here  presents  love’s  true  e.ssence.  She  longs  to  be  set  as  a 
seal  upon  his  heart, — never  to  be  absent  from  his  embrace ; 
as  a  seal  on  his’  arm, — never  to  be  separated  from  his  side, 
for  the  .seal  represents  the  .sacrediiess  and  permanence  of  a 
document.  It  is  not  any  pa.ssing  fancy  that  she  has  in 
mind,  any  vows  lightly  spoken  and  soon  forgotten.  Her 
love  is  strong  as  death ;  to  be  parted  from  him  would  be 

*  I  read  with  Olshauseii,  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  (Braun¬ 
schweig,  i86i,  io6  b.),  n'nbnijt:;’. 
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death  to  her.  Passion  is  remorseless  as  Sheol.  She  says 
when  once  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  heart  there  is  no 
discharge  from  it.  Its  heat  is  like  that  of  fire ;  its  flames 
like  flames  of  Yah,  that  is,  great  flames, — not  flames  of 
men,  but  a  flame  of  God  himself,  hence  incomparable. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  the  divine  name  is  used  in 
the  Song.  When  once  kindled  this  flame  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  : 

“  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 

Nor  can  the  floods  drown  it.  ’  ’ 

Such  love  cannot  be  purchased.  Even  Solomon  himself 
has  not  riches  enough  to  buy  such  a  priceless  jewel.  In 
Shulamith’s  eyes  Solomon  has  been  utterly  despised.  She 
has  taken  the  measure  of  a  man  well  described  by  Tenny¬ 
son: 

“  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse.” 

The  lesson  contained  in  the  characterization  of  love  by 
Shulamith  is  just  as  important  now  as  it  ever  was,  of  the 
permanence,  power,  and  unmercenary  nature  of  true  affec¬ 
tion.  With  people  of  high  sensibility,  marriage  on  any 
other  basis  is  intolerable.  Young  people  who  are  to  form 
these  bonds, — the  sweetest  and  most  sacred  that  earth 
knows, — need  to  learn  this  lesson,  which  should  be  dis¬ 
creetly  preached  in  every  pulpit  and  taught  in  every  home. 
For  the  best  success  and  most  complete  happiness  in  life 
can  only  come  from  such  a  union  as  that  described  here. 
Nor  can  modern  society  present  a  higher,  purer  ideal  than 
that  set  by  this  beautiful  Shulamite  maiden.  It  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  perversion  of  marriage,  that  any  other  principle  than 
that  involved  here  should  be  its  foundation ;  that  money, 
family,  social  .standing,  or  anything  else  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  its  basis.  True  love,  of  course,  cannot  exist  unless 
the  contracting  parties  are  mutually  fitted  for  each  other, 
and  such  fitne.ss  is  likely  to  be  found  in  suitable  conditions  ; 
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but  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  real  thing  in  con¬ 
tracting  the  marriage  bond  is  very  great,  and  is  really  a 
foundation  of  immorality,  divorce,  and  unhappiness.  There 
is  enough  bitterness  in  life  without  having  the  sweetest 
well  in  this  world  turned  into  gall.  Luther  is  reported  as 
saying,  that  if  husband  and  wife  love  each  other  the  devil 
cannot  harm  them.  Whether  he  is  author  of  this  saying, 
there  is  much  truth  in  it. 

Scene  XII. 

Shueamith  recalls  her  brothers'  words  when  she  was  a  litlle  girl  and  ex¬ 
ults  over  the  triumph  of  her  virtue. 

Brothers.  We  have  a  little  sister, 

And  she  has  no  breasts. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 

In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for? 

If  she  shall  l)e  a  wall. 

We  will  build  upon  her  a  crown  of  silver; 

And  if  she  shall  l)e  a  door. 

We  will  shut  her  in  with  a  Ijoard  of  cedar. 

Shulamith.  I  am  a  wall. 

And  my  breast  like  towers. 

Then  I  was  in  his  eyes 
As  one  finding  peace. 

Solomon  has  a  vineyard  in  Baal-Hamon; 

He  gives  the  vineyard  to  keepers; 

Each  one  is  to  bring  for  its  fruit  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver. 

My ‘vineyard  which  is  mine  is  Ijefore  me. 

The  thousand  is  thine,  Solomon, 

And  two  hundred  for  those  who  keep  its  fruit. 

At  last  Shulamith  reaches  home  with  her  lover.  Her 
brothers  as  well  as  her  mother  are  doubtless  there  to  greet 
her.  These  brothers  who  were  angry  at  her,  and  burdened 
her  with  hard  service  in  the  care  of  the  vineyards,  are  per¬ 
haps  ready  to  insinuate  that  their  sister,  during  her  ab¬ 
sence  from  home,  has  lost  her  virtue,  of  which  they  as  her 
elder  brothers  consider  themselves  her  special  guardians. 
Her  answer  is  introduced  by  a  reminiscence  of  something 
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which  they  said  before  she  was  of  marriageable  age  and 
which  was  burned  into  her  memory  as  with  a  hot  iron : 

“  We  have  a  little  sister  [i.e.  Shulamith], 

And  she  has  no  breasts  [She  is  too  young  to  be  married]. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 

In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?  ” 

The  last  line  indicates  a  common  custom  as  in  the  case 
of  Rebekah,  where  she  was  spoken  for  by  Abraham’s  ser¬ 
vant,  Eliezer,  and  disposed  of  by  the  family  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  her  future  husband,  or  even  had  the  chance  to  re¬ 
fuse  (Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51),  although  later,  when  the  matter 
is  virtually  decided,  she  is  asked  whether  she  will  go  with 
Abraham’s  steward  (ver.  58).  This  method  of  procedure  is 
still  common  in  the  Orient.  At  the  same  time  the  Old 
Testament  gives  instances  where  the  wishes  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  are  regarded.  Shulamith’s  brothers,  like 
the  brothers  of  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  31),  feel  that  they  are 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  protection  of  her  virtue, 
which,  while  she  was  physically  undeveloped,  and  so  not 
subject  to  temptation,  was  to  be  put  to  the  test.  If  when 
she  feels  the  sexual  instinct  she  proves  to  be  a  wall  to  keep 
out  all  invaders  who  would  destroy  her  virtue,  then  the 
brothers  say  they  will  build  on  that  wall  a  crown  of  silver, 
perhaps  as  a  reward  of  a  stainless  virginity,  like  the  chap¬ 
let  of  flowers  which  only  virgins  can  wear  at  their  marriage 
in  Germany.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  shall  develop  li¬ 
centious  tendencies,  so  that,  as  an  open  door,  she  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  her  virtue  and  becoming  a  prostitute,  they 
say  they  will  barricade  that  door  with  a  board  of  cedar; 
that  is,  they  will  guard  her  so  closely  that  none  shall  have 
admission  to  her  for  illicit  purposes.  It  is  this  harsh  speech 
of  these  cruel  brothers,  who  perhaps  even  now  greet  her 
reproachfully,  that  she  calls  to  mind,  for  it  had  left  its 
scars  on  her  heart.  The  little  sister  with  no  breasts  now 
stands  before  them  in  her  physical  perfection  the  most 
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beautiful  specimen  of  her  sex  in  Israel,  capable  of  being 
swept  with  passion  for  her  beloved ;  but  as  she  proudly 
says : 

“  I  am  a  wall, 

And  my  breasts  like  towers. 

She  has  proved  perfectly  impregnable  to  all  the  assaults 
of  Solomon  and  his  harem,  although  he  threatened  to  storm 
the  towers  of  which  she  speaks.  After  suffering  such  a 
humiliating  defeat,  Solomon  might  well  have  become  her 
implacable  enemy,  but  no,  she  says: 

“Then  I  was  in  his  eyes  as  one  finding  peace.” 

Now  she  relates  her  last  experience  with  the  great  king : 

“Solomon  has  a  vineyard  in  Baal-Hamon,”  etc. 

This  undoubtedly  indicates  a  place  where  Shulamith  was 
taken  captive.  It  was  a  noble  vineyard  from  which  Solo¬ 
mon  derived  an  income  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  and 
the  keepers  to  whom  he  rented  it  two  hundred.  This  vine¬ 
yard  Solomon  proposes  to  give  Sliulamith  as  a  parting  gift 
as  some  restitution  for  his  forcible  detention  of  her  in  his 
harem  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  i6).  Shulamith  repeats  her  proud 
reply : 

“  My  vineyard  which  is  mine  is  before  me. 

Let  the  thousand  l)e  for  thee,  Solomon, 

And  two  hundred  for  those  who  keep  its  fruit.” 

Shulamith  means  to  .say:  The  only  vineyard  I  desire  is 
in  my  own  virtue,  which  I  have  kept ;  as  for  the  vineyard 
you  offer  me,  I  do  not  care  for  it :  keep  it  yourself,  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  derive  your  income  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  let  the  keepers  receive  their  net  gain  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  from  the  fruit. 

Thus  Shulamith  stands  in  her  own  beautiful  personal-  I 
ity,  the  proud  po.s.ses.sor  of  herself,  too  rich  for  even  the  i 
grand  monarch  of  Israel  to  buy,  free  even  from  the  donii-  i 
nation  of  her  own  family',  since  she  has  already  yielded  her  j 
heart  to  her  beloved.  i 
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Shulamith’s  lover  asks  her  for  a  song. 

Oh  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 

The  companions  are  listening  for  thy  voice. 

Let  me  hear  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  reality  we  hear  the  voice  of  Shula- 
iiiith’s  lover,  although  in  fancy  we  have  heard  it  many 
times.  He  addre.sses  her  as  a  dweller  in  the  gardens,  which 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  her  occupation  as  a  vine¬ 
dresser.  The  companions  whom  she  has  mentioned  before 
are  now  listening  to  hear  her  sing:  “Let  me  hear  thy 
voice  he  says.” 

SHUI.AMITH  sings.  Flee,  my  Ijelovetl, 

And  be  like  a  gazelle. 

Or  a  young  hart. 

Upon  the  mountains  of  spices. 

This  sounds  as  if  she  were  sending  him  away.  We  may 
understand  it  as  he  doubtless  did,  by  contraries,  as  a  play¬ 
ful  suggestion  not  to  be  very  far  away,  for  she  no  longer 
speaks  of  the  mountains  of  Bether,  or  separation,  but  of 
the  mountains  of  spices  just  at  hand,  by  their  home,  whose 
perfume  fills  the  air.  With  this  reunion  of  a  happy  pair 
the  scene  closes. 

When  we. reflect  upon  the  crimes  and  sorrows  with 
which  men  and  women  have  been  visited  because  of  the 
perversion  of  love,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  strange  that 
there  should  be  one  book  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
shows  its  true  nature,  teaching  that  all  the  real  peace  and 
happiness  of  tho.se  who  submit  to  it,  is  dependent  upon 
mutual  and  worthy  affection. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

EARLY  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

FIRST  PART  OF  SECOND  PAPER.' 

The  Rig-Veda  contains  over  one  thousand  hymns.  If 
tradition  be  ignored,  they  may  be  grouped  under  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  different  heads.  These  group.s, 
however,  will  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and  over  half 
of  them  will  contain  but  a  .single  hymn.  Of  these  single 
hymns,  twenty,  or  about  one-fourth,  have  to  do  with  two 
or  more  subjects;  and,  of  the  twenty,  fifteen  have  subjects 
which  appear  elsewhere  in  the  collection, 'either  singly  or 
in  other  combination.s.  For  example,  there  is  a  single 
hymn  to  ‘  S  a  v  i  t  r-a  n  d-P  u  .s  a  n  ’ ;  but  there  are  about  a 
dozen  to  each  of  them  separately,  and  the  latter  also  oc¬ 
curs  in  other  combinations.  Furthermore,  there  are  three 
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or  four  hymns  to  single  deities  whose  praise  is  sung  in 
other  hymns  in  connection  with  other  deities,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  subject  of  a  single 
hymn  appears  at  least  once  elsewhere  in  the  Rik ;  so  that 
the  entire  Veda  contains  less  than  fifty  hymns  which  can 
fairly  be  said  to  stand  alone.  Their  importance  varies. 
Some  have  been  thought  to  be  secular,^  and  less  than  one- 
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K.  Adolf  Kacgi,  The  Rigveda.  Translated  by  R.  Arrowsmith.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1886. 
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Languages,  Vol.  i.  Translated  by  J.  Wright.  New  York,  1888. 
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‘This  is  to  be  doubted.  The  “Frog-hymn,”  vii.  103,  thought  to  be 
humorous  (K.,  pp.  81-82,  and  EH.,  pp.  14,  loo-roi),  l>elongs  by  tradition 
to  Parjanya  and  is  a  rain-charm  (K.,  note  342  end,  and  M.  Bloomfield, 
in  JAOS.,  xvii.,  1896,  pp.  173-179);  the  “Dice-song,”  x.  34  (K.,  pp.  83- 
84,  and  MM3.,  PP-  77-79).  from  its  closing  stanza  ( 14),  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  charm  again.st  gambling;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  other 
“secular”  hymns  are  of  a  similar  nature, — they  arc  mostly  late, — al¬ 
though  the  application,  as  in  the  case  of  ix.  112  (MM3.,  PP-  76-77),  may 
not  always  l)e  clear.  The  Rik  is  a  ‘  collection,’ and  the  authors  of  its 
h3  njns  were  probably  widely  separated  in  l)oth  time  and  space.  While 
it  is  not  .surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  include,  l)esides  hymns  to 
gods  of  various  kinds, — great  gods,  inferior  gods,  local  gods,  half  forgot¬ 
ten  go<ls,  and  gods  just  coming  into  popular  favor, — other  hymns  whose 
connection  with  religion  is  not  clear;  the  indications  all  seem  to  show 
that  its  poetry  was,  without  exception,  regarded  by  the  collectors  as  sa¬ 
cred,  and  that  none  of  it  was  ever  looked  upon  as  mere  literature. 
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third  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  referring  to  deities  at  all. 

Quite  a  number  of  hymns  have  for  their  subject  a  com¬ 
pound,  known  as  a  d  vaiiidv a,  ‘pair,  couple.’ ^  In  these 
hymns,  two  deities  are  treated  as  forming  a  sort  of  unit ; 
though,  with  few  exceptions,  each  word  is  in  the  dual  and 
retains  its  own  accent.^  Examples  are:  Indragni,  Mitrava- 
runa,  and  Dyavaprthivi."^  The  last  is  of  peculiar  interest.^ 
The  compound  means,  ‘  Sky-and-Earth  ’ ;  and,  while 
there  are  nine  hymns  addressed  to  th.eni  conjointly,  not  a 
single  hymn  appears  to  ‘Sky’  (Dyo,  Dyu,  or  Div)®  alone, 
and  but  one  is  found  to  ‘Earth’  (PrthivT).  The  words 
mean,  ‘  Bright-one’ and  ‘Broad-one’  respectively;  but  they 
are  also  used,  even  in  the  Rik,  in  the  purely  physical  sense. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  standing  of  ‘Earth,’  there 
can  be  no  question  that  ‘  Sky  ’  was  a  deity  of  .some  sort, 
even  in  Indo-European  times;  for  Dyo  (Nom.. Dyads)  ap¬ 
pears  in  Greek  as  Zetk,  in  Old  High  German  as  Zio,  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  as  Tin,*’ whence  comes  English  Tues-day. 
But  he  was  also  called  ‘Father  Sky’;  for  beside  Dyaus 
pita,  appear  Zetk  Trarrjp  and,  Latin,  Diespiter  and  Jupiter, 
the  latter  having  been  originally  a  Vocative  like  Zev 
TrarepJ  The  devas,  then,  were  probably  regarded  as  the 
children  of  Div.’’  But  what  did  the  Aryans  think  of 
‘  Bright-one’  ?  Was  he  a  supreme  sky-god  of  some  sort,  or 
simply  a  supposed  father  of  all  things  ?  Men  of  all  races 
have  asked  where  nature  came  from,  and  the  supposition 
that  the  sky  was  the  father  of  all  is  not  a  .strange  one  for 
such  an  age.*-^ 

*  See  first  paragraph.  *W.,  8i,  87,  and  1255. 

-See  K.,  note  1 14.  ^ See  EH.,  pp.  58-61.  *\V.,  ?36i,d. 

** S&J.,  p.  414.  KB.,  ^^493  and  61 1.  K.,  note  1 12,  a  and  b. 

•  S&J.,  p.  419-  kb.,  U  135.  612,  ami  647,6.  VH.,  ^  197,  note  3,  and 
§213. 

“Deva-s  is  the  same  word  as  Latin  dcus.  S&J.,  p.  419.  KB.,  170 
and  368. 

‘•Cf.  Lucretius,  ii.  991-998  and  v.  783-820.  AI.so  SBK.,  iv.,  p.  20,  foot¬ 
note  4.  The  authors  cited  under  SBK.  are  as  follows; — i.,  Ma.x  Muller; 
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Hut  other  Indo  Huropean  deities  are  known;  for  San¬ 
skrit  Usas,  ‘  Briglitening-one,  Dawn,’  is  Latin  Aurora  and 
Homeric  and  the  word  has  also  survived  in  English 

Eas-t  and  Eas-ter.  So  Surya,  ‘ Gleaning-one,  Sun,’  is 
Latin  Sol  and  Homeric  ’HeXto?.^  Other  equations  have 
been  made; but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  their  charac- 
'  ter.  In  addition  to  such  evidence,  the  languages  of  the 
family  contain  certain  related  words  which  must  have  had 
a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  religious  sense.^  The  Indo- 
Europeans,  then,  had  a  religion.  Its  deities  were  natural 
phenomena,®  and  the  religion  itself  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
animistic  supernaturalism  amounting,  possibly,  to  a  form 
of  polydai monism.  This  is  all  that  the  facts  warrant  at 
present,  although  it  leaves  much  unexplained.  It  is  wor¬ 
th)'  of  note  that,  although  the  idea  of  “  Mother  Earth  ”  is 
familiar  enough  to  Indo-Germanic languages,  no  common 
expression  for  it  occurs  anywhere.  It  may  be  that  the 
need  of  a  common  mother  of  all  was  not  felt  until  after  the 
dispersion;'^  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  such  a  being 
had  not  yet  attained  to  sufficient  importance'*  to  have  a  set¬ 
tled  name  and  a  fixed  place  among  the  deities. 

There  are  many  things  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  .Sanskrit 
literature,  which  lend  color  to  the  assumption  that  the  In¬ 
do-Europeans  had  at  some  time  passed  through  a  stage  of 

iv.  and  xxiii.,  J.  Dannesteter;  xii,  and  xxvi.,  J.  Eggeliiig;  xxv.,  G.  Biih- 
ler;  xxxi.,  L.  H.  Mills;  and  xlii.,  M.  Bloomfield. 

‘S&J.,p.  414.  KB.,  97,  5,  and  603.  VH.,  ?  124.  W.,  236  and 

I120S,  a. 

/.  f.  KB.,  §268.  W.,  ?53, 

»SeeS&J.,  /.  c.\  and  K.,  notes  95,  121,  132,  136,  139,  145,  147,  149,  and 

241. 

*S&J.,  pp.  415-416.  *  A.  f.,  p.  418. 

•a  better  word,  in  this  connection,  than  I ndo- European,  .since  it  gives 
the  two  extremes. 


'S&J.,  pp.  419-420. 

*Cf.  A.  c.,  pp.  375-392;  SBE.,  xxv.,  pp.  196,  329,  333,  and  353. 
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totemism/  but,  even  if  tlie  assumption  is  true,  totemism 
had  apparently  ceased  to  be  a  vital  force  in  their  religion 
long  before  the  Aryans  entered  the  Pahjab.  Among  the 
native  tribes,  however,  now  surviving  in  Northern  India, 
plant  totems  are  still  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  contact  with  these  peoples  may  have  tended  to  revive 
earlier  totemistic  beliefs,  or  possibly  to  have  introduced 
new  ones  among  the  folk ;  for  the  earliest  period  shows  few 
traces  of  the  later  animal  worship.* 

Whether  the  strong  metaphors  of  the  Vedas  and — as  a 
secondary  product — the  marvelous  identification  of  things 
not  even  related,  which  occurs  in  such  profusion  in  the 
Brahmanas,  can  be  .said  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  language  of  totemism  or  not ;  the  poet-sages  of  the  Rik 
seem  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  totemism  as  such, 
and  they  can  hardly  have  understood  the  apparent  survi¬ 
vals  from  .such  a  stage  in  any  but  the  most  general  way. 
The  supposition  that  tribes  found  in  the  land  included 
plants  and  animals*  among  their  objects  of  worship  and 
that  the  Brahmans  borrowed  certain  ideas  from  the  native  ] 
races  which  gave  promise  of  increasing  their  power,  .seems  ' 
far  more  reasonable.  At  a  later  day,  they  adopted  enough  ! 
from  Buddhism  to  enable  them  to  meet  and  overthrow  it,* 

•See  A.  B.  Cook,  ill  JIIS.,  xiv.,  1894,  pp.  81-169  (cf.,  however,  T&M,, 
pp.  294-315);  O.,  pp.  68-87;  and  SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  9,  13-14,  179,  etc,  Cf. 
also  J.,  pp.  1 17,  125-126,  and  208-209. 

-J.,  pj).  207,  210,  213,  and  317.  ^See  B.,  pp.  264-267. 

*  Cf.  B.,  preface,  p.  xix. 

*Cf.  T.,  ])p.  143-155.  The  readiness  of  Brah man isni  to  absorb  the  cult 
of  other  religions  (cf.  B.,  pp.  163,  168,  and  204)  makes  it  probable  that 
Semitic  ideas  were  early  assimilated  to  some  extent,  since  the  Sanskrit 
alphaliet  was  probably  borrowed  from  Semitic  sources.  See  W.,  2.  In 

any  case,  the  past  history  of  Brahmanism  .shows  that  the  Hindus  can 
never  be  cliristianized  through  the  medium  of  their  own  sacred  writings: 
the  leopard  and  the  kid  might  indeed  lie  downi  together;  but  the  kid 
would  be  inside.  If  the  Brahma-Samaj  accepts  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
the  patient  takes  the  medicine  after  he  has  first  rewritten  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  got  rid  of  the  doctor.  See  Eli.,  pp.  515-523.  ] 
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and  the  same  propensity  appears  in  their  attitude  toward 
Christianity :  they  say  that  Christ  was  a  Mahatma,  ‘  Great- 
soul,  Sage,’  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  end  by 
making  him,  as  they  did  Buddha,  an  “  incarnation  of  Vis- 
nu.”  ^  The  Indian  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
may,  therefore,  have  originated  by  borrowing.^ 

The  totemist  thinks  that  he  rejoins  his  totem  after 
death,^  and  the  Brahmans  may  have  found  in  this  a  valua¬ 
ble  suggestion.  Evil  men,  especially  those  who  do  injury 
to  Brahmans,  will  be  reborn — so  they  came  to  teach — as 
some  plant  or  animal,^ — the  good  (ceremonially)  attain  to 
moksa,  ‘deliverance,’® — and  the  doom  is  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  guilt.  That  there  were  such  borrowings 
from  other  races  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  traces  of  them 
can  be  detected  here  and  there.  Snake-worship,  which 
first  appears  in  the  Atharva-Veda,  probably  had  such  an 
origin,**  and  the  modern  Hindu  housewife  still  worships 
the  serpent  that  may  chance  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the 
thatch  of  the  roof. 

In  any  case,  the  only  Indo-European  objects  of  worship 
which  can  be  surely  established,  are  certain  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.’  That  there  were  genuine  religious  elements  in 
the  belief  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  however,  is  clear ;  for  the 
scattered  tribes  made  progress  in  many  directions,  includ¬ 
ing  their  ideas  of  deity.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  superstition  has  held  continual 
sway ;  for  superstition  is  the  deadly  foe  of  progress,  while 
the  attitude  of  mind  accompanying  worship  and  faith  is 
distinctly  favorable  to  mental  growth. 

That  there  may  be  genuine  faith  and  worship  among  the 

'  It  is  not  utterly  impossible  that  they  have  already  done  so  once.  See 
B.,  pp.  217-224,  and  KH.,  pp.  428-433  and  469. 

2  Cf.  J.,  pp.  3I4-3I«-  “  P-  314. 

<See  SHE.,  xxv.,  pp.  495-5oi-  *  ^ee  A.  c.,  pp.  501-508. 

«Cf.  EH.,  pp.  154,  376,  527,  533.  536,  and  539.  ^Cf.  S&J.,  p.  414. 

VOE.  LV.  NO.  217.  7 
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heathen  can  hardly  be  disputed,  since  what  is  credulity  iu 
one  man  may  be  faith  in  another:  it  all  depends  upon  the 
personal  point  of  view.  The  convictioji,  however,  that  the 
worship  of  the  Aryans  was  genuine  is  no  warrant  for  ig¬ 
noring  the  real  nature  of  the  objects  worshiped ;  and,  since 
the  Vedic  system  of  beliefs  must  have  been  developed  more 
or  less  directly  from  its  original  Indo-European  prototype, 
care  should  be  taken  lest  enthusiasm  over  their  form  lead 
to  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  form  and  content  of  words 
which  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  There  are  passages  in  the 
Rik  which  resemble  certain  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  yet  to  compare  the  two  is  to  read  into  the  San¬ 
skrit  much  more  than  it  really  contains.  To  read  the  phys¬ 
icist’s  meaning  into  the  illiterate  man’s  use  of  the  word 
“sun”  is  absurd,  and  yet  to  compare  a  Vedic  hymn  with  a 
passage  of  Scripture  is  practically,  in  most  cases,  to  do  that 
very  tiling.^  In  the  wildest  flights  of  their  imagination^ 
the  Hindu  Rsis  never  dreamed  of  such  a  being  as  the  He¬ 
brew  Jehovah  what  they  did  .finally  arrive  at,  was  the 
conviction  that  there  must  have  been  a  first  cause,  a  single 
agent,  from  whom  the  universe  came;'*  but,  at  this  stage, 
their  religion  was  becoming  a  sort  of  monotheistic  panthe¬ 
ism,  the  culmination  of  which  was  reached  in  the  later 
philosophical  works,  where  ‘Self’  (Atman),  or  ‘  Real’  (Sat), 
is  “God”;  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  righteous  man^  is 

*  To  most  readers,  it  not  only  puts  into  the  Sanskrit  the  original  He¬ 
brew  conception,  but  the  modern  interpretation  of  that  conception. 

“  When  you  acquire  a  new  language,  you  acquire  a  new  brain,”  figura¬ 
tively  speaking:  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  standpoint  changes  with 
religion?  Cf.,  for  example,  Hindu  ideas  of  bhakti,  ‘resignation,  de¬ 
votion,  piety’  (B,,  pp.  224-233),  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

2  Making  due  allowance  for  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  See  D.,  p.  1 14;  but  see  also  p.  133. 

•■‘See  K.,  pp.  87-91;  and  SBK.,  xlii.,  pp.  2 14-2 17  and  224-225.  Cf.  Ib.^ 

XXV.,  i)p.  2-18. 

*  I.e.,  the  man  who  faithfully  keeps  the  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
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re-absorption  into  ‘  Real,’  there  to  lose  his  identity,  just  as 
juice  gathered  from  distant  trees  by  the  bees  becomes  sim¬ 
ply  honey  and  no  part  of  it  can  tell  whence  it  came.*  In 
the  last  analysis,  this  “God”  of  the  Vedanta,  ‘ Knd-of-the- 
Veda,’  is  not  much  more  than  a  deification  of  the  Life 
Principle  combined  with  the  idea  of  the  indestructibility 
of  matter;'*  though,  like  all  other  theosophic  speculations, 
it  can  hardly  be  pinned  down  to  anything  cpiite  so  definite. 

Again,  the  use  to  which  the  hymns  are  put  in  the  native 
ritual  is  often  a  surprising  revelation  of  their  probable  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  the  content  of  a 
hymn,  as  indicated  by  its  use,  is  not  what  its  form  would 
lead  a  casual  observer  to  even  suspect;  indeed,  in  .some  in¬ 
stances,  the  profoundest  scholars  seem  to  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  this  matter, ■*  although  it  is,  of  course,  po.ssible 
that  a  hymn  which  was  composed  for  a  legitimate  piir- 

*  Cliandogya-Upanisad,  vi.  9.  See  SBK.,  i.,  p.  lor.  With  this  ‘deliv¬ 
erance,’  cf.  the  Nirv’una  of  the  Buddhists  and  that  of  the  Jains.  KB.,  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Jains.”  KH.,  pp,  286,  319-323,  and  336.  See  also  A  f.,  pp.  426- 
428.  Cf.  also  MM.,  Ivcct.  vii.,  pp.  265-275. 

*Cf.  SBK.,  i.,  pp.  104-105.  •'*Cf.  B.,  pp.  71-75. 

^  Such  a  case  was  that  of  the  “  Krog-hymn  ”  already  mentioned.  An¬ 
other  example  is  Atharva-Veda,  i.  14,  which  was  three  times  translated, 
as  a  marriage  hymn,  and  obtained  considerable  admiration  in  this  guise. 
In  the  Ka,u9ika-Sutra,  however,  which  contains  the  ritual  of  the  Athar¬ 
va-Veda,  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  wedding  ceremonies;  but  it  is 
cited  among  the  rites  for  women  in  such  a  connection  that  it  appears  to 
have  l)een  u.sed  as  an  incantation  of  a  girl  against  her  rival.  There  are 
also  some  indications  that  it  was  originally  part  of  a  funeral  service.  M. 
Bloomfield,  in  .4JP.,  vii.,  Dec.,  1886,  pp.  473-476.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  Ije  mentioned  that  Atharva-Veda,  iv.  16  (trans.,  K.,  pp.  65-66,  and 
SBK.,  xlii.,  pp.  88-89),  which  has  l)een  .said  to  give  “  expres.sion  to  the 
divine  omniscience  more  forcibly  than  any  other  hymn  of  theVedic 
literature  ”  (K.,  p.  64),  is  not  treated  with  due  resjMict  in  the  Kau5ika:  its 
first  stanza  is  cited  in  the  witchcraft  practices,  atid  its  third  in  the  Ijook  of 
omens  and  portents.  It  is  not  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  Sutra.  See 
JAOS.,  xiv.,  1890,  Introduction,  pp.  Ixvii.  and  Ixviii.,  and  pp.  139,  278, 
and  401;  or  SBK.,  xlii.,  pp.  389-393.  It  is  possibly  .significant  that,  while 
Durga  is  given  a  thousand  different  forms  in  the  .sacred  literature  ( B.,  pp. 
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pose,  or  ill  a  spirit  of  true  worship,  could  be  appropriated 
to  other  uses.^  The  truth  is  that  the  facts  demand  caution. 

They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  lead  too  far  in 
.the  other  direction ;  for  there  is  too  much  that  appears  to 
breathe  a  noble  spirit  to  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  is  all  priestly  mummery.^  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
Brahmans,  as  a  class,  were  utilitarian  and,  in  that  sense, 
“practical”;  but  altruism  does  not  yet  rule  the  world,  and 
the  Hindus  were  intensely  human.-^  When  the  Vedas  had 
taken  their  final  shape,  and  possibly  before  that  time,  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  Atharva-Veda  represented  the  views 
of  the  masses  more  accurately  than  the  Rik ;  for,  while  the 
few  reach  the  higher  level,  the  many  simply  follow  the 
prevailing  tendency.^  Even  the  Israelites  repeatedly  fell 
into  idolatry,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  men  are  prone  to 
forget  God.  All  the  evidence  must  be  carefully  weighed 
and  sifted  before  the  final  verdict  is  pronounced ;  but  the 
present  indications  are  that  the  early  days  of  struggle  and 
conquest  were  characterized,  in  large  measure,  by  a  genu¬ 
ine  religious  spirit  which  inclined  men  to  prayer  and 
praise.  Gradually,  however,  prayer  itself  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  power  (it  was  ultimately  deified  as  the 
all-pervading  .spirit  of  the  univ'erse,  the  divine  essence);® 
.so  that,  in  the  Atharva-Veda,*’ b  rah  m  an,  ‘  prayer,  devo¬ 
tion,’  came  to  mean,  ‘spell,  charm,  enchantment’ ;  and  the 
priest  who  was  master  of  the  Vedas  was  suppo.sed  to  have 

165  ami  199),  she  receives  ninety  million  in  a  witchcraft  practice  (AJP., 
X.,  July,  1889,  pp.  181-182),  whose  rites  are  based  on  those  of  her  wor¬ 
ship  (durgapuja). 

'See  SIlK.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  ])p.  Ixxii.-lxxiii,,  and  pp.  254,  310,  372,  389, 
412,  and  496;  and  B.,  p.  6,  footnote  i. 

2Cf.  B.,  pp.  32-34. 

■‘'Cf.  M.  Bloomfield,  in  JAOS.,  xvii.,  1896,  pp.  176-177. 

^Cf.  EH.,  pp.  156-159. 

"B.,  pp.  81-82.  EH.,  pp.  221-241.  T.,  pp.  125-126. 

"Called  the  Veda  of  the  princely  classes.  SBE.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  p.  xxv. 
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the  gods  in  his  power.^  The  marked  lowering  in  the  tone 
of  the  religions  literature,  of  which  this  is  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
ample,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  clear  indications  that 
priestly  self-seeking,  superstition,  and  degrading  influences 
were  at  work  among  the  people.'^  When  the  Brahmans  at 
length  classed  themselves  as  devas,  manusya-devas, 
‘hiiinan-gods,’^  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  devas  was  distinct¬ 
ly  lowered,  and  the  gods  soon  became  like  the  Greek  ^eot.^ 

Blit,  to  return  to  the  deities,  there  are  indications  that 
tlie  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  those  of  the  Hindus  were 
among  the  last  to  separate  in  Indo-European  times;®  and, 
in  spite  of  the  phonetic  difficulties,®  Vanina,  ‘Enveloping- 
one,  Heaven,’  is  probably  Ovpav6<i.'^  Whether  the  word  is 
Indo-Germanic,  or  not,  cannot  be  told  from  the  available 
data;  but  if  the  conception  was  not  a  limited  one,  it  soon 

^K.,  pp.  4,5,  and  32,  and  note  no.  Cf.  xlii,,  Intro<l.,  p.  Ixvi. 

2Cf.  R.,  pp.  43-63;  KH.,  pp.  151-160,  and  524-525. 

■■’SRIv.,  xii.,  pp.  309  and  374;  j/>.,  xxvi.,  p.  341;  etc. 

^  It  is  hardly  to  be  sujiposed  that  the  intrij^iies  of  Indra  or  those  of  Ze/;f 
are  surviv’als  from  a  savage  state,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  germs  of 
the  stories  may  go  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  a  notion  th.'itgo<ls  (dai- 
inons)  are  above  restraint,  or  when  such  offenses  were  not  recognized  in 
their  true  light.  The  developed  myths  are  probably  the  marks  of  a  de¬ 
generate  age  when  men  sought  an  excuse  for  wrongdoing.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  many  deeds  of  Indra,  barely  mentioned  in  the 
hymns,  are  given  in  detail  in  later  writings.  With  a  clearer  view  of  mo¬ 
rality,  such  acts  would  idtimately  licgin  to  lie  condemneil,  exactly  as  they 
were;  indeed,  for  one  offense,  Indra  himself  was  actually  curst*d  by  a 
muni,  ‘  holy-man,  hermit,’  and  his  relea.se  from  the  curse  gave  him 
his  thou.sand  eyes,  i.e.,  the  stars.  Katha-Sarit-Sagara  ( ‘  ()cean-of-the- 
Streams-of-Story  ’ ),  xvii.  137.  (Translate<l  by  C.  H.  Tawne}’.  Calcutta, 
18.S0  84.)  The  spirit  which  prompted  these  myths  is  not  yet  dead,  even 
in  civilized  countries;  and  it  is  cjuite  unneces.sary  to  refer  them  back  to 
a  savage  age,  a  solution  which  creates  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
In  the  case  of  Indra,  it  is  also  clearly  impossible,  except  by  transference, 
even  if  the  story  is  old  enough  to  be  known  to  the  ^atapatha-Rrahmana, 
where  he  is  invoked  as  the  lover  of  Ahalya.  f?ee  SRK.,  xxvi.,  p.  81. 

•'.S&J.,  pp.  130-131,  225-228,  410,  and  414. 

*  A.  r.,  130  and  412. 

'  K.,  note  241.  It  is  supported  by  urvara:  Apovprh.  MM3.,  P*  *6i. 
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disappeared  from  the  other  branches  of  the  family.  Among 
the  Greeks,  later  on,  the  idea  arose  that  ‘  Sky  ’  was  the  de- 
.scendant  of  ‘  Heaven,’  and  the  ruling  ZetJ?  became  the 
grandson  of  Ovpavo^.  The  Indo-Iranians,  on  the  other 
hand,  exalted  Varnna,  while  Dyaiis  was  allowed  to  fall 
somewhat  into  neglect. 

The  Indo-Iranian  period  .still  contains  mnch  that  is 
problematical.  Certain  things  may  be  regarded  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  establi.shed  to  be  assigned  to  this  period ;  but 
that  does  not  make  them  Indo-European.^  Among  the 
Indo-Iranians,  Varnna — for  it  will  be  convenient  to  keep 
the  Sanskrit  form  of  the  word — received  the  epithet  ‘liv¬ 
ing’  (SaiLskrit  asura),  probably  in  some  such  sense  as  ‘un¬ 
changing,  immortal  ’  (it  is  not  used  of  mere  physical  life 
and  sometimes  implies  wi.sdom) ;  and,  in  Zend,  this  epi¬ 
thet,  acquiring  a  sense  of  ‘Master’  or  ‘  Lord,’  crowded  out 
the  original  word,  which,  however,  remained  in  use  in  the 
physical  .sense.  Ahura  Mazdah,  ‘  Wise  Ivord,’  is,  therefore, 
the  Avestan  equivalent  of  Varnna.'* 

In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Rik,  asura  is  applied  to 
the  highest  gods;-^  but  in  the  late  hymns  and  in  the 
Brahmanas,  it  has  come  to  mean  ‘demon.’  Popular  ety¬ 
mology  soon  made  it  into  a-sura,  ‘  non-god,’  and  developed 
out  of  that  a  new  word,  sura,  ‘god.’  In  the  Avesta,  on 
the  other  hand,  daeva  was  appropriated  to  mean  ‘demon.’ 
While  no  religious  schism  can  be  inferred  from  these  facts, 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  judging  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  re.st  of  the  world,  if  two  religions,  coming 
from  the  .same  source  and  having  .so  many  things  in  com¬ 
mon,  could  exist  so  near  together  and  not  become  more  or 
less  hostile.  If,  as  now  .seems  probable,  the  Gathas — the 
earliest  portions  of  the  Avesta — are  of  about  the  same  age 

p.  414. 

iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Iviii.  O.,  pp.  29-30. 

*SBE.,  /.  c»,  p.  Ixxx.  EB.,  article,  “Zoroaster.” 
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as  the  late  hymns  of  the  Rik,^  and  if  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  Daeva-party  of  Iran  was  tending  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  Vedic  worshipers  there  can  hardly  be 
any  question  that  the  history  of  the  two  words  was  influ¬ 
enced,  in  both  languages,  by  the  hostility  natural  to  the 
situation.'*  Again,  if  such  a  feeling  did  arise,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  why  Indra,  who  is  distinctly  a  Hindu 
creation  (Iranian  tradition  knows  nothing  of  him),*  should 
be  mentioned  among  the  demons  in  the  Avesta.®  To  be 
sure,  the  Avestan  Verethraghna  has  been  compared  to  In¬ 
dra;*’  but  the  comparison  will  hardly  hold.’  Verethraghna 
has  no  real  Vedic  equivalent,  although  he  has  some  of  the 
features  of  Agni,  ‘Fire,’  in  his  character  as  the  ‘cloud- 
born’  lightning  which  descended  to  earth  for  the  sacred 
fire,  with  which  he  came  to  be  identified,  seems  to  have 

’vSBE.,  xxxi.,  Introd.,  p.  xxxvii.  The  Vedas  grew  up  in  the  region 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  extending  eastward,  while  the 
Avesta  developed  in  the  country  which  reaches  toward  the  north  and 
west  from  the  same  range  of  mountains.  SBE.,  xxxi.,  Introd.,  pp. 
xxviii.-xxxiii.  See  EH.,  pp.  70  and  170-172. 

^Cf.  SBE.,  /.  f.,  p.  xix.,  and  EH.,  pp.  lo-ii. 

® Opposed  is  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxx.  Cf.,  however,  /.  f.,  p.  102, 
footnote  1;  ib.,  xxxi.,  Introd.,  pp.  xix.-xxi.,  xxxiii.,  andxxxvi.;  EH., 
p.  186;  and  EB.,  /.  c.  See  also  O.,  pp.  162-166. 

^  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxi. 

•''Cf.,  however,  K.,  note  142. 

®SBE.,  /.  f.,  pp.  Ixiv.  and  Ixxx.  O.,  pp.  29,  75,  and  134. 

'The  Vedic  epithet,  vrtrahan,  is  not  confined  to  .Indra,  and  its 
Zend  equivalent,  v  e  r  e  th  r  a  j  a  n,  clearly  means  ‘  victorious.’  Cf.  SBE., 
xxxi.,  p.  337,  footnote  2.  Moreover,  although  Verethraghna  is  the  best 
armed  of  the  gods  (SBE.,  xxiii.,  pp.  232,  233,  etc.),  and  kills  the  foe  with 
a  .single  stroke  (/.  r.,  p.  137),  he  really  has  little  in  common  with  Indra: 
for  he  is  constantly  referred  to  as  “  made  by  Ahura  ”  (/.  f.,  pp.  6,  10,  15, 
17,  etc.);  and,  as  the  “  blow  of  victory”  (/A.,  xxxi.,  p.  337),  or  the  ‘‘ge¬ 
nius  of  Victory  ”  (fA.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixiv.),  he  is  identified  with  the  sa¬ 
cred  fire  which  is  .supposed  to  kill  hosts  of  fiends,  and  is,  therefore,  still 
faithfully  maintained  wherever  there  are  Parsis  (/.  f.,  pp.  Ixxxix.-xc. ). 

*'K.,  p.  35.  Cf.  M.  Bloomfield,  in  JAOS.,  xvi.,  1894,  pp.  14,  17,  18, 
and  23-24. 
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been  regarded  both  as  the  source  of  all  other  fires  ^  and  as 
the  earthly  representative  of  the  heavenly  fire.  But  Aves- 
tan  Atar,  ‘P'ire’  (cf.  Athar-van,  Ath  ar-va-Veda),  seems 
also  to  refer  to  the  lightning,'*  and,  like  Agni,  he  too  is  a 
‘son  of  the  waters,’  i.e.,  is  born  of  the  rain-clouds.'*  In 
some  of  his  functions,  Atar  corresponds  to  Agni  as  a  ter¬ 
restrial  god;*  but  he  also  perforins  Indra’s  feat  of  concpier- 
ing  ‘Serpent’  (vSanskrit  Alii).*"^ 

In  both  the  Rik  and  the  A  vesta,  however,  there  is  an¬ 
other  god  who  slays  the  demon  Ahi.  In  the  Rik,  he  is 
called  Trita  (once,  i.  158,  5,  Traitana),  ‘Third’;  and  he  is 
occasionally  sjxikeii  of  as  aptya,  ‘dwelling-in-the- waters.’** 
In  the  Avesta,  he  has  become  Thraetaona  Athwya.’  Again, 
both  sacred  writings  contain  a  number  of  passages,  not  to 
mention  an  entire  hymn  addressed  to  him  in  the  Rik,**  re¬ 
ferring  to  Apaiii  Napat,  ‘Son  of  the  Waters,’  without  fur¬ 
ther  designation  by  name.  These  two  deities,  then,  must 

^  It  was  siippose<l  to  be  made  up  of  one  thousand  and  one  fires  of  six¬ 
teen  iliflerent  classes.  SHH.,  iv.,  p.  113,  footnote  i. 

2  See  SHK.,  iv,,  Introd.,  p.  Ixii, 

■'’SHlv,,  xxiii.,  p.  299.  R-V.,  i.  143,  1;  iii.  9,  1;  etc. 

xxxi.,  p.  80,  4. 

*SHK.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixii.-lxiii.;  and  /A.,  xxiii.,  pp.  297-299.  On  the 
other  hand,  A^^ni  and  Indra  are  often  associated  (there  are  at  least  eleven 
hymns iji  the  Rik  addressed  to  Indraj^nl),  and  the  epithet,  vrtrahan,  is 
applied  to  them  conjointly  (i.  loS,  3;  iii.  12,  4;  vii.  93,  i  and  4;  etc.);  but 
it  is  also  used  of  Agni  alone  (i.  74,  3;  iii.  20,  4;  vi.  16,  19;  etc.),  and  this 
use  of  the  epithet — it  occurs  even  in  the  oldest  hymns — cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  supposed  mixing  of  the  types  of  gods.  See  O.,  pp.  98  loi, 
and  MM3.,  PP-  325-326. 

“See  K.,  note  112,  d;  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  326-330;  Pi.  D.  Perry,  in  JAOS,,  xi,, 
1885,  pp.  142-146;  and  O.,  j)i).  143-144.  Trita  is  passing  off  the  stage  in 
the  Rik,  and  in  the  Atharvan  has  become  “  the  .scaixjgoat  of  the  gods.” 
K.,  p.  33;  and  M.  Bloomfield,  in  AJP,,  xvii.,  Dec.,  1896,  pp,  430-437. 

^  In  Fargard  xx.  2,  of  the  Avesta,  Thrita  appears,  as  the  first  healer,  and 
in  one  other  passage,  Yasna  ix.  10,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Athwya.  These 
are  probably  mere  developments  of  the  same  original  idea.  See  SBE., 
iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixiii.  and  p.  219;  ib.^  xxxi.,  p.  233;  and  CB,,  p.  178,  \  10. 

**  ii.  35.  Stanza  15  is  a  late  addition. 
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at  least  go  back  to  Indo-Iranian  times,  if  they  are  not  still 
older.  Apaiii  Napat^  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  light¬ 
ning;'^  and  it  seems  extremely  likely  that  Trita  also  was 
but  a  name  for  one  of  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  lightning  was  originally  thought  of  as  three 
gods,’^  or,  possibly,  as  a  threefold  god  ;  somewhat  as  Agni 
was  later  regarded  as  threefold,^  or  as  the  highest  god  of 
the  Avesta  was  regarded  as  sevenfold,®  a  conception  which 
appears  in  the  Rik  as  the  seven  Adityas.  The  seventh 
Aditya  has  never  been  identified,*'’  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  third  god  of  lightning  was  called  simply  ‘  Third,’ ^  be¬ 
cause  no  definite  name  suggested  itself.  Where  we  see 
different  forms  of  lightning,  they  would  come  to  see  differ¬ 
ent  gods  ;  and  Trita  may  well  have  been  the  rain-producing 
thunderbolt  which  rends  the  clouds  and  does  not  descend 
to  earth,  while  ‘  Fire,’  Atar  or  Agni, — in  both  the  Avesta 
and  the  Rik  sometimes  called  ‘son  of  the  waters’  (Sanskrit 
apdih  napat), — probably  referred  to  the  blinding  flash,  with 
which  the  fire-producing  stroke  of  the  lightning  is  attend¬ 
ed.  If  Agni  meant  ‘  Agile-one,’ ^  as  is  supposed,  it  would, 

'  Re}^ar<le<l  by  some  as  identical  with  Nt'plnnus  and  \lo<rci.bQ>v.  See  E. 
\V.  I'ay,  in  AJI’.,  xvii.,  Apr.,  i<S96,  pp.  1-29. 

-SHK.,  xxiii.,  p.  6,  fwrtnote  i. 

^ Three  was  a  sacred  mnnber;  and  the  blindinjj  flash,  the  forked  lij<ht- 
ninj^  of  the  clouds,  and  the  l)olt  which  descends  to  eartli,  must  have  l)een 
noticed  very  early. 

^See  KH.,  pp.  105  and  107. 

•'SHK.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  lix.-lx.  See  also  ib.,  xxxi.,  Intro<l.,  p.  xviii. 

K.,  notes  226-227. 

”  ‘  First  ’  and  ‘  Second  ’  are  later  developments. 

**  both  words  were  probably  to  be  found  in  Indo-Iranian,  althou}']!  nei¬ 
ther  seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  its  use.  A^^ni  must  be  Indo-Geniianic; 
for  it  is  the  same  as  Latin  ‘  fire.’  Whether  Trita  and  Apaih  Napat 

are  to  l)e  referred  to  the  .same  early  perio<l,  as  some  l>elieve,  may  Ije  ques¬ 
tioned;  but  it  in  no  way  affects  the  jKJssibility  that  the  Indo-Kuropeans 
may  have  applied  the  term,  ‘  Aj^ile-one,’  to  Ixjth  the  fire  and  the  flash  of 
lightning  which  cau.sed  it.  If  they  did  not  actually  worship  them,  they 
were  at  least  inspired  with  sufficient  awe  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Indo- 
Iranian  worship  of  fire  and  lightning. 
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on  tliat  basis,  be  an  exceedingly  fitting  name.  Seen  at 
a  distance,  the  .stroke  would  become  the  descending  bolt, 
Apam  Napat,^  frequently  called  “the  tall  lord,”  or,  more 
sugge.stively  still,  “  the  swift-horsed,  the  tall  and  shining 
lord,”  in  the  Av’^esta.''* 

As  to  the  demon  Ahi,  ‘  vStraitening-one,  Confining-one, 
Serpent,’-^  he  was,  originally,  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  crest  of  the  approaching  thunderstorm,  looked  upon  as 
a  gigantic  snake  threatening  to  take  away  the  light  of 
heaven.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  phenomenon  un¬ 
der  conditions  such  as  probably  prevailed  in  the  region  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  where  the  idea 
seems  to  hav'^e  originated,  can  readily  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  people  who  could  not  gue.ss  the  real  nature  of  what 
was  taking  place.  Such  a  cloud  crest  in  a  country  of  vio¬ 
lent  thunderstorms — West  Turkestan  and  Bokhara  still  re¬ 
tain  that  feature  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  now 
become  quite  arid — is  certainly  suggestive,  to  a  strong  im¬ 
agination,  of  a  huge  .serpent  writhing  across  the  sky ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  idea  arose.  That  the 
Avesta  has  pre.served  the  notion  in  its  original  form  seems 
also  likely,  since  the  sudden  darkne.ss  produced  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  threatening 
blackness  of  the  heavens,  is  an  awe-inspiring  sight.  Every¬ 
where,  beyond  the  crest,  the  sky  is  dark;  and  Ahi,  i.e.,  the 

*  Apdm  Napat  and  Atar  are  mentioned  side  by  side  in  the  Avesta  as- 
distinct  divinities  (SKK.,  xxiii.,  pp.  5-6,  14,  36,  38,  etc.),  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  pain  napat  always  means  Agni  in  the  Rik;  in 
fact,  two  distinct  gods  seem  to  lie  clearly  recognized.  See  vi.  13,  3,  and 
X.  8,  5.  Cf.  also  i.  122  and  186;  vi.  52;  vii.  34  and  35;  and  x.  30  and  92. 

^Otherwise  “ lofty,”  “  brilliant,”  “glittering-one,”  etc.  SBE.,  l.c.\ 
and  ib.,  xxxi.,  pp.  197,  204,  219,  319,  326;  etc.  But  see  AB.,  ii.,  pp. 
17-19  and  36-37. 

*  A  h  i-s  is  the  same  word  as  Zend  Azhi-s,  Eat.  anguis,  and  Greek 
lx**,  kb.,  §§  429,  c,  and  433,  a. 
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‘vSerpeiit’  /car’  the  ‘  Draj^on-of-tlie-sky,’  seems  bent 

on  the  destruction  of  the  heavenly  light. ^  Men  will  be 
left  to  perish  in  darkness,  unless  he  is  driven  away.  Some 
such  feeling  is  only  natural  to  a  nature-worshiping  people. 
The  idea  that  ‘Serpent’  is  keeping  back  the  rain  must  be 
secondary,'^  resulting,  probably,  from  some  such  conditions 
as  those  which  prevail  in  the  Panjdb,  where  that  side  of 
the  myth  became  prominent. 

In  the  Rik,  a  slight  variation  from  the  original  form  of 
the  myth  seems  to  have  taken  place,  since  it  is  Indra  who 
drives  back  the  dragon  and  restores  the  light  to  meu.^ 
When  he  battles  with  Ahi,  he  used  the  thunderbolt  as  a 
weapon,^  and  it  .seems  clear  that  a  new  conception  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  “.strife  of  the  elements.”  The  favor¬ 
ite  Vedic  name  for  the  sky-dragon  is  Vrtra,  ‘Covering-one, 
Restraining-one,’  and  he  is  often  identified  with  Ahi.®  But 

*Cf.  SBE.,  xxiii.,  pp.  297-299.  =*Cf.  SHE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixiii. 

f.,  p.  Ixiv.  K.,  p.  40. 

^R-V.,  iv.  22,  5.  The  best  translation  for  ordinary  purposes  is  to  l)e 
found  in  G.  See  K.,  note  116. 

*  Although  Vrtra  has  disappeared  from  Mazdeisin  (the  Zend  equivalent, 
Verethra,  signifies  ‘victory,’  SBP^,  xxxi.,  p.  337,  footnote  2),  there 
are  still  some  traces  of  him  left:  for  vereth  ra-taurvan  means  ‘  sub- 
duing-the-fiend  ’  (CB.,  p.  184,  ^9);  and,  although  the  accepted  meaning 
of  Verethra-ghna  is  ‘  Blow-of-victory,’  the  etymological  meaning,  ‘  Vrtra- 
killing,’  is  .still  indicated  by  the  ilestruction  of  fiends  supposed  to  be 
wrought  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Parsis,  a  function  shared,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  by  Agui.  R-V.,  x.  87.  K.,  p.  36.  SBE.,  xlii.,  p.  475.  See  also 
ib.,  xxiii.,  p.  141,  footnote  3.  Again,  since  the  word  mu.st  have  been  an 
adjective  originally  (-ghna,  ‘smiting,  killing,’  is  employed  to  form  ad¬ 
jective  compounds  in  Sanskrit),  it  seems  likely  that  Mazdeism  developed 
a  new  god  out  of  an  epithet  of  the  lightning.  The  ruin  wrought  by  light¬ 
ning  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  ‘  Eire,’  i.e.,  the  bright  flash  accompany¬ 
ing  the  stroke,  was  the  ‘  fiend-smiter  ’  (cf.  Agni  vilrahan,  R-V.,  i.  59,  6, 
etc.,  and  Atar  as  the  conqueror  of  Azhi  Dahaka,  i.e.,  Ahi,  SBE.,  xxiii., 
pp.  297-299);  but  the  same  ruin  must  also  have  sjieedily  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  blow.  In  the  meantime,  the  adjective,  ‘  Vrtra-killing,’  by  a 
very  common  process,  had  probably  come  to  l>e  used  as  a  noun,  ‘  Vrtra- 
smiting-one  ’ ;  and,  when  the  demon  Vrtra  had  lieen  forgotten,  Verethra- 
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there  are  other  similar  demons  of  the  sky  in  the  Vedas,  es¬ 
pecially  Qusna,  ‘Drying-one,  Parching-one,’  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  of  the  dry  season.  He  too  is  slain  by  In- 
dra’s  thunderbolt,*  which  simply  means  that  it  is  cooler 
after  a  thunderstorm,  i.e.,  the  change  of  temperature  is  the 
real  basis  of  the  myth.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Hindus — they  do  it  yet — at  once 
conjure  up  a  god  or  demon,  or  both,  wdienever  they  are  at 
a  loss'to  explain  anything  that  may  occur.'* 

glina,  who  “wears  the  glory  made  by  Ma/da  “  fSHK.,  iv.,  p.  215),  be¬ 
came,  first,  the  lightning-stroke;  then,  the  saered  fire,  the  fiend-smiting 
earthly  representative  of  the  heavenly  fire  (cf.  /.  r.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixi.  and 
Ixiv.);  and,  finally,  ‘  ]5low-of-victory,’  since  verethra  had  come  to  mean 
‘victory.’  That  this  was  his  origin  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable 
from  the^fact  that  a  still  later  gofl  of  lightning  was  developed  in  the 
Avesta.  See  /.  r.,  pp,  Ixiii.  and  Ixxiv.  That  he  is  represented  as,  or  is 
likened  to,  various  animals,  etc.  (see  SHK,,  xxiii.,  pp.  231-248),  is  not 
8ur])rising;  for  the  Vedas,  including  the  prose  writings,  also  abound  in 
similar  language.  When  the  highly  figurative  expressions  are  sifted 
down,  they  usually  return,  as  the  basis  for  the  imagery,  some  simjde  or¬ 
dinary  fact  of  the  jihysical  world;  and  that  is  the  thing  to  be  looked  for. 
See  M,  Rloomfiehl,  in  JAOS.,  xvi.,  1.894,  pp.  23-24;  and  in  AJl’,,  xvii., 
Dec.,  1896,  pj).  399-408.  If  the  seer  makes  a  liberal  use  of  hyperlxile  and 
represents  his  gods  as  a])pearing  in  difTereiit  forms,  he  is  simply  taxing 
his  imagination,  in  genuine  oriental  fashion,  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
Transferred  to  a  western  tf)ngue,  the  figures  of  an  oriental  language  are 
apt  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  aiul  are  often  given  a  meaning  which  the 
native  users  would  fail  to  comprehend,  somewhat  as,  ‘  Can  you,  perliaps, 
tell  ?  ’  actpiires  in  Ihiglish  a  degree  of  politeness  foreign  to  the  German 
original.  In  much  of  this  imager}’,  the  ethnologist  is  jmonc  to  discover 
a  “survival  ’’  from  a  totemistic  age;  but  human  nature  is  still  something 
of  an  enigma.  Results  that  have  a  general  similarity  it  will  undoubtedly 
always  give:  Mongolian,  Hottentot,  Red  Indian,  and  Caucasian  are 
similar;  for  they  are  all  human,  and  even  science  is  coming  to  believe  in 
the  single  origin  of  man  (J.,  p.  7);  but  the  diversity  is  quite  as  marked  as 
the  .similarity;  and  it  is  within  the  iKnmds  of  possibility  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  related  to  totemisni  only  in  so  far  as  both  may  have  originated 
from  the  same  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind. 

>  R-V.,  i.  33,  12. 

■‘*The  demons  of  Mazdeism  are  more  conspicuous;  but  they  were  ])ro1> 
ably  not  more  numerous  than  those  of  Vedism.  Cf.  O.,  pp.  262-273;  AK, 
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But  other  deities  are  common  to  the  Rik  and  the  Avesta, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  both. 
Closely  associated  with  Varuna,  are  Mitra,  ‘Friendly-one, 
Friend,’  and  Aryaman,^  ‘Faithful-one,  True-friend.’  Nei¬ 
ther  deity  is  sharply  defined  in  the  Rik,  although  the 
Avestan  Mithra  and  Airyaman  both  became  distinctly  indi¬ 
vidualized.'*  As  a  rule,  the  two  are  invoked  in  company 
with  Varuna — there  is  a  single  hymn  to  Mitra  in  the  Rik — 
and  old  formulas  still  surviving  in  the  Avesta^  show  that 
Mitra  and  Varuna  must  have  been  very  early  associated  in 
this  way.  With  Varuna,  they  comprise  the  chief  Adityas, 
‘Sons  of  Aditi’;^  but  Varuna  is  the  important  one.®  He 
it  is  that  punishes  the  transgressors  of  his  laws  with  drop¬ 
sy;®  and,  in  his  worship  and  that  of  the  other  Adityas,  ap¬ 
pear,  for  the  most  part,  those  features  of  the  Vedic  beliefs 

ii.,  pp.  196-224  and  295^366;  and  E.  D.  Perry,  in  JAOS.,  xi.,  1885,  pp, 
199-205.  In  the  beliefs  of  the  later  Vedic  worshipers,  demons  there  were 
in  abundance.  To  their  agency,  diseases  were  often  attributed,  as  they 
still  are,  in  India.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  l)e  no  “  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  disease  and  demonology  in  the  Atharv’an.”  See  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp. 
273,  280,  339,  393,  and  406;  and  cf.  B.,  p.  41,  and  ().,  pp.  59-63.  The 
spells  and  incanbations  of  this  Veda — there  are  also  spells  in  the  Rik — 
are  largely  intended  to  combat  these  agencies.  Cf.  O.,  pp.  8,  17-22,  etc. 
Also  K.,  pp.  85-86  and  notes  361-362.  Such  .spells  are  not  recognized  as 
witchcraft,  unless  employed  for  an  evil  purpose;  and  the  Brahman  might 
use  them  to  slay  his  foes  !  Manava-Dharina-^astra(‘  Manu’s- Law-Book’), 
xi.  33.  See  SBE.,  xxv.,  p.  436.  See  also  ib.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixii.,  and 
Ixvii.  The  present  Hindu  practice  of  attempting  to  scare  away  the 
“  cholera  go<ldess  ”  by  placing  a  dog  with  spots  on  his  forehead  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  town  is  probably  very  old;  for  the  ‘four-eyed 
dog’  (see  SBE.,  xlii.,  pj).  68,  318,  and  404)  figures  also  in  Mazdeism  as  a 
terror  to  fiends.  See  /A.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxvi.  and  p.  97. 

•This  word  has  survived  in  Celtic.  K.,  note  37. 

^SBE.,  /.  <■.,  pp.  Ix.-lxi.,  and  pp.  229-230. 

*  A.  r.,  p.  Ixi. 

*  ‘  Boundless-one’  (space?).  K.,  p.  59  and  note  225.  EH.,  pp.  72-73. 

.AB.,  iii.,  pp.  88-98.  (>.,  pp.  203-207. 

■'’K.,  pp.  58-71  and  notes  226  261.  B.,  pp.  16-20.  EH.,  pp.  61-72. 

AB.,  iii.,  pp.  98-149.  O.,  pp.  185-203. 

••K.,  note  255.  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  241  and  273.  O.,  pp.  292-298. 
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which  almost  seem  to  indicate  an  ethical  religion.^  Al¬ 
though  he  ultimately  became  a  mere  god  of  the  waters,  in 
his  earlier  character  he  was  praised,  iii  connection  with 
Mitra,  in  such  strains  as: — 

‘  of  you  two  K^ls,  the  eye  so  brij^ht,  Varuna, 

The  sun  witli  far-extended  beams,  uj)  rises; 

Whose  steady  ^aze  l)eholds  all  earthly  creatures: 

He  has  observed  the  mood  amonj*-  the  mortals. 

I'rom  the  broad  earth,  from  high  and  mighty  heaven. 

Ye  have  sent  forth,  ()  Mitra  and  Varuna, 

In  field  and  house,  ye  drop-distilling  powers, 

Your  spies;  the  skulking  sleeplessly  observing. 

No  fools,  ye  Mighty,  of  you  two  these  demons. 

In  whom  is  seen  no  lustre  neither  glitter. 

All  follow  up  the  evil  deeds  of  mortals; 

Not  for  the  fwl  the  .secrets  are  of  you  two.’  vii.  6i,  i,  3,  5. 

Hut  it  .should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real  point  referred 
to,  is  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  sun  reveals  everything 
to  the  eye:  there  is  no  deep  spiritual  significance  in  the 
stanzas:  they  all  start  from  the  physical  side;'-*  and,  while 
there  may  be  said  to  be  an  idea  of  supernatural  beings  in¬ 
volved,  they  are  simply  abstractions  from  the  common¬ 
place  facts  of  the  phy.sical  world.’’ 

^  K.,  pp.  60  61  and  67.  T.,  p.  117.  Ik,  pp.  33-34.  But  see  O.,  pp. 
284-292. 

It  may  still  I)e  said  of  the  more  devoted  of  the  early  worshipers  that 
they  appear  to  have  earnestly  desired  to  “  .seek  God,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  him,  and  find  him.” 

"'Cf.  B.,  pp.  7-9,  and  K.,  pp.  27-32.  It  is  j)ossible  that  Varuna  was  at 
first  the  starry  heavens,  or,  more  probably,  the  dull  leaden  sky  of  a 
settled  rain  (he  came  to  include  both,  see  Eli.,  p.  67,  and  cf.  JR.,  pp.  115- 
116,  and  K.,  note  241), — the  dark  night  sky  .seems  like  something  en¬ 
veloping  the  earth,  as  does  al.so  the  rain-cloud, — while  Mitra  may  have 
been  the  bright  heaven  by  day,  looked  u}X)n  as  friendly  to  men,  although 
it  seems  likely  that  the  word  was  at  first  merely  an  appellation  used  with 
Varuna  do  indicate  the  day  sky.  Cf.  K.  W.  Fay,  in  AJP.,  xv.,  Dec., 
1894,  p.  430,  footnote  2.  But  .see  O.,  pp.  48-51.  Aryanian  may  have 
been  the  unchanging  blue  depth  beyond,  the  ‘Faithful-one.’  He  was 
esf>ecially  invoked  at  weddings,  ])robably  with  .some  such  feeling  as  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  familiar,  “  Blessed  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on.” 
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The  intoxicating  drink  Soma  (Zend  Haonia)  was  wor¬ 
shiped  as  a  god  by  both  the  Vedists  and  the  Magi ;  and,  al¬ 
though  it  is  the  chief  object  of  sacrifice  in  the  older  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Rik  and  gives  strength  to  the  gods  to  vanquish 
the  demons,  it  too  probably  went  back  t,o  Indo-Iranian 
times  as  a  deity.  That  it  became  a  god,  or  daimon,  is  nat¬ 
ural  enough,  since  its  intoxicating  effects  \vould  inevitably 
be  attributed  to  some  supernatural  agency.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  tw’o  functions  would  present  no  more  difficulty 
to  the  Indo-Iranians  than  the  assumption  that  ‘Sun’  was  a 
god  as  w’ell  as  the  eye  of  Mitravaruna  did  to  the  Hindus. 
As  there  were  different  manifestations  of  Agni,  so  there 
were  of  Soma.‘  In  both  the  Avesta  and  the  Rik,  an  earthly 
and  a  heavenly  Soma  is  recognized.  The  divine  personal¬ 
ity  of  Soma  differs  considerably  in  the  two.  In  the  Rik, 
it  is  first  associated  with  the  sun  and  then  with  the  moon, 
with  which  it  finally  came  to  be  identified.  In  the  Avesta, 
it  is  associated  with  neither.  The  Vedic  personality  is  un¬ 
usually  vague  and  shadowy ;  ^  the  Avestan  does  not  differ 

’SBE.,  iv.,  Intrcnl.,  p.  Ixix.  Ib.,  xxvi.,  Introd.,  pp.  xi.-xxvii.  K., 
pp.  72-73  and  notes  288-297.  EH.,  pp.  112-126.  B.,  pp.  lo-ii.  O.,  pp. 

599-612.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  148-225. 

*  Lanj^uaxe  often  fails  in  the  elTort  to  convey  a  thouj^ht  which  is  for¬ 
eign  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  its  users,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  so  present 
the  facts  in  these  matters  that  no  wrong  impre.ssion  will  l)e  conve^-ed. 
The  “  two  Somas  ”  are  inextricably  confused  in  the  hymns  to  the  drink- 
god,  and  any  effort  to  determine  whether  the  plant  or  the  moon  is  meant, 
is  useless.  There  was  but  one  Soma  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper,  hard 
as  it  is  for  the  trained  modern  mind  to  understand  the  loose  and  incon¬ 
gruous  conception.  The  drink-god  was  manifested  in  the  Soma-plant 
which  grew  on  the  mountains,  in  the  fermented  juice  of  the  plant,  in  the 
rain, — the  rain  enlivened  the  plants  as  Sotpa  did  gods  and  men, — and 
finally  in  the  moon  (see  EH.,  p.  125),  or  in  the  sun  according  to  AB.,  i., 
PP-  *55.  174,  etc.  The  wide  differences  of  opinion,  w'hich,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  must  continue  to  exist  concerning  details,  can  only  Ije 
hinted  at  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  The  most  available  authorities  are 
cited,  however,  with  considerable  fullness.  It  may  perhaps  l)e  men- 
tione<l  in  this  connection  that  the  theory  of  animism  has  Ijeen  discredit¬ 
ed,  oti  the  ground  that  even  animals  know  the  difference  Ijetween  ani- 
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materially  from  that  of  the  other  gods.  Both  writings  as¬ 
sign  magic  powers  to  Soma,  and  make  him  the  friend,  pro¬ 
tector,  and  inspirer  of  men ;  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
immortality;  and  the  source  of  heroic  deeds. 

Once  started,  the  fancy  of  the  Indo-Iranians  seems  to 
have  found  godlike  beings  in  many  other  things,  such  as 
piety, ^  prayer,*  the  waters,^  the  trees,^  and  the  wind;®  but 
some  of  these  appear  to  have  actually  reached  back  to  In¬ 
do-European  days.®  The  fixed  order  of  the  world  was 
called  Rta^  (Zend  Asha),  ‘Right’;  the  dead  went  to  the 
abode  of  Yama®  (Zend  Yima),  their  king  by  virtue  of  his 
having  been  the  first  of  mortals, — so  the  Vedas  put  it,  the 
Avesta  differs  somewhat;  and  ancestors  departed  became 
also  objects  of  worship.® 

mate  and  inanimate  things.  See  MM3.,  PP*  128-131  and  309.  While 
this  is  true,  it  must  lie  remembered  that  the  human  imagination  is  not 
located  in  the  sense  of  smell.  A  single  sniff  would  dispel  any  fear  which 
a  hideous  idol  had  inspired  in  a  dog;  but  its  human  worshiper  does  not 
make  its  acquaintance,  or  that  of  any  other  awe-inspiring  object,  in  that 
way. 

>  Vedic  Aramati.  SHE.,  iv.,  Intro<l.,  pp.  Ixix.-lxx.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  320- 
321. 

SHE., /.  r.,  p.  Ixix.  /A.,  xxxi.,  pp.  312-313.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  287,  293- 

295,  30^^.  etc- 

^SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxix.  Ib.y  xxiii.,  pp.  Sand  16.  R-V.,  x.  30. 

EH.,  i)p.  48,  107,  etc. 

Worshiped  in  the  Atharvan.  Eli.,  p.  154,  footnote  6.  SBE  ,  xxiii., 
p.  173- 

*Thc  wind  will  be  considered  below  in  connection  with  Indra. 

The  water  nymjdis  and  the  sacred  groves  of  classical  times  go  to  show 
that  the  roots  at  lea.st  erf  these  1)eliefs  reach  back  to  the  primeval  period. 
The  thunder,  too,  seenls  to  have  been  regarded  with  reverence  quite  as 
early.  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  lx.xviii.  Cf.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  251-252. 

'  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixx.  and  Ixxiv.  K.,  p.  28  and  notes  92  and 94. 
O.,  pp.  195-202. 

**SBE.,  /.  r.,  p.  Ixxv.  Eli.,  pp.  128-135.  B.,  pp.  22-23.  AB.,  i.,  pp. 
85-94.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  in  PAOS.,  May,  1891,  pp.  xciv.-xcv. 

‘•’SBIC., /.  e*.,  p.  Ixxiv.  This  worship  of  the  departed  is  regarded  by 
some  as  the  source  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  very  old  (cf.  T&M.,  pp.  14S- 
150.  295,  and  310-313);  but  the  most  that  can  be  safely  said,  is  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  some  religions,  and,  po.ssibly,  the 
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With  these  and  other  deities,  such  as  ‘  Sun  ’  and  ‘  Dawn,’ 
which  afterward  disappeared  from  Mazdeism,^  the  early 
Aryans  entered  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  and  pushed  on  in¬ 
to  the  Pahjab.  Somewhere  in  this  region  a  division  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  The  Sarasvatl  (Iranian  Harahvaiti), 
whose  headwaters  were  near  those  of  the  Kabul  is  certainly 
known  to  the  Avesta  as  well  as  to  the  Rik ;  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  Sindhu  (Indus,  Iranian  Hindu)  was  also 
known  to  the  Iranians,  although  the  name  is  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture — it  means  ‘Stream’ — that  certainty  is  impossible. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Avesta  except  in 
the  expression  ‘Seven  Rivers,’  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  the  Pahjab.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Vitasta, 
wliieh  was  the  first  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  east,  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Iranian  Vltaniihaiti ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  tribes,  discouraged  by  the  severe  heat  of 
the  Pahjab  and  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors,  both  Ar¬ 
yan  and  native,  at  length  turned  back,  and,  retracing  their 
steps,  sought  a  new  home  to  the  west.'^  In  some  such  way 
the  Iranians  parted  from  the  Hindus,  who,  discouraged 
neither  by  the  climate  nor  the  hostile  natives,  pushed 
steadily  on  to  the  east.'* 

chief  source  of  certain  others.  Kven  this  is  doubtful,  however,  MM2., 
pp.  117,  127,  128,  and  285.  J,,  pp.  13,  55,  187-199,  225,  301-302,  and 

323-324- 

'  They  probably  l)elouf(ed  aiuouf^  the  deities  of  the  Daeva-party  which 
was  finally  overthrown  by  the  aflherents  of  Ahura  Ma/.dah. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  I ndo-I ranian  peritKl  extended 
into  the  early  Vedic  one:  it  did  not  en<l  abruptly.  When  V'aruna  had 
reached  the  suinniit  of  his  glory,  Mazdcisni  seems  to  have  branched  off 
from  Vedisni  (cf.  KH.,  pp.  30-33,  126,  and  171-172);  but,  lofty  as  its 
conceptions  were, — they  improved  upon  the  highest  ideals  of  Vedism, — 
it  too  was  hopelessly  crippled  by  a  load  of  superstition. 

•’’[It  was  found  best  to  divide  the  paper  at  this  point. — Kns.] 
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ARTICLE  V. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS*  AND  THE  GREAT 
AWAKENING.* 

HY  THK  RKV.  KZRA  HOYT  HYINOTON, 

The  publication  of  a  new  book  on  the  religious  life  of 
New  England,  by  Dr.  (ieorge  Leon  Walker  of  Hartford,'* 
will  lead  to  a  fresh  study  of  that  section,  of  our  history. 
The  third  part  of  this  rich  and  stiniulating  book  is  entitled 
“The  Great  Awakening  and  its  Sequels.”  The  materials 
for  this  period  in  the  history  of  New  England  were  already 
abundant,  but  Dr.  Walker  has  incorporated  in  his  volume 
some  papers  never  before  published,  and  has  presented 
some  of  the  facts  in  a  new  light. 

A  high  standard  of  piety  waj;  maintained  in  the  Pil¬ 
grim  and  Puritan  churches  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
second  generation  fell  below  the  standard  of  the  fathers. 
We  have  the  well-known  statement  of  Thomas  Prince,  that 
a  little  after  1660  there  began  to  appear  a  decay  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people ;  that  this  decay  attracted  more 
attention  among  devout  people  during  the  next  ten  years, 
and  that  it  was  much  more  evident  in  1680,  when  but  few 
of  the  first  generation  of  colonists  remained.  This  state  of 
things  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Reforming  Synod,  which 
met  in  1679.  This  Synod,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  people,  set  forth  a  statement, 

’  The  right  is  reserved  to  republish  this  article  by  the  author. 

-Some  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  New  England,  with  sj)ecial  ref¬ 
erence  to  Congregationalists,  Lectures  delivered  on  tlie  Carew  Founda¬ 
tion  before  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1.S96,  by  George  Leon 
Walker,  D.I).,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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which,  as  we  read  it  now,  in  the  pages  of  Cotton  Mather, 
is  simply  appalling.  They  lamented  the  neglect  of  public 
worship,  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  lack  of  family 
government,  the  alarming  increase  of  worldliness  among 
the  people,  accompanied  by  dishonesty  in  trade,  lying,  in¬ 
temperance,  profanity,  extravagance,  and  a  general  decay 
of  godliness  in  the  land. 

The  plain  dealing  of  the  Synod  led  to  an  earne.st  attempt, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Ceneral  Court,  to  .secure  a  return  to 
the  better  way.  The  decline  of  religion  was  checked  for  a 
time,  and  yet  there  was  no  radical  and  thorough  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  half-century.  There  were  occasional  revivals  of 
religion  in  the  churches.  We  have  an  account  of  a  remark¬ 
able  religions  work  in  Taunton  in  1704,  and  of  a  number 
of  revivals  in  Northampton  during  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard.  The  list  might  easily  be  extended. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  ministers  and  churches  of  New 
Kngland  had  departed  very  far  from  the  ways  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  during  the  .second  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  Half-way  Covenant  had  brought  into  the 
churches  large  numbers  of  people  who  were  not,  even  in 
their  own  judgment,  converted  per.son.s.  The  doctrine  of 
regeneration  was  not  made  prominent  in  the  preaching  of 
that  tiine.  The  ministers  were  preaching  morality,  and 
the  people  were  becoming  more  immoral  every  year.  Men 
were  trusting  to  their  good  works  to  save  them,  but  they 
were  not  careful  to  do  such  works  as  (lod  had  required. 
“  And  yet,”  .says  one  of  the  old  writers,  “  never  had  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  reaching  heaven  at  la.st  been  more  general,  or 
more  confident.”  Universal  ism  was  in  the  air,  even  then. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Clreat  Britain  were  no  better 
off  at  that  time.  Bi.shop  Butler  remarks,  in  the  preface  to 
the  “Analogy”  (1736},  that  “it  had  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Christianity  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.”  Addison  declared  that  there  was  “less  appear- 
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ance  of  religion  in  England  than  in  any  neighboring  state 
or  kingdom.”  ‘‘  In  the  higher  circles  of  .society,”  .said 
Montesquieu,  on  his  visit  to  England,  “every  one  laughs 
if  one  talks  of  religion.”  ‘ 

It  was  time  for  a  (Ireat  Awakening.  He,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dearer  than  the  apple  of  his  eye,  was  preparing 
a  group  of  men  of  remarkable  gifts,  as  his  agents  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  great  revival  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
church  which  it  has  not  yet  lost.  Some  of  these  great 
evangelists  had  been  trained  in  (ireat  Britain ;  such  as, 
Whiteficld  and  the  Wesleys.  Others  had  been  trained  in 
this  country;  as,  ICdwards,  the  Tenants,  Parson.s,  and 
Wheelock.  The  Church  of  England  needed  the  awaken¬ 
ing,  quite  as  much  as  the  I)is.scntcr.s,  or  the  Puritan 
churches  of  New  England. 

Jonathan  Pid wards  was  the  .son  of  Timothy  Edwards,  the 
pastor  for  .sixty  years  at  Piast  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  who.se  pas¬ 
torate  at  Northampton  lasted  from  1672  to  1729.  He  was 
born  (October  5,  1703.  He  was  a  precocious  boy.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Pascal  in  respect  to  the  early  mani¬ 
festation  of  intellectual  power.  His  early  writings  and 
the  books  that  he  read  even  before  he  entered  college  show 
a  decided  bent  toward  the  study  of  nature  and  of  mind.  He 
entered  Yale  College  at  thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at 
seventeen.  Afterwards  he  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of 
theology,  in  connection  with  the  college.  He  was  licen.sed 
to  preach  at  nineteen.  His  first  preaching  was  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  very  much  liked.  After  eight  months 
he  declined  to  remain  longer,  and  having  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.M.,  he  went  back  to  the  college,  where  he  .served 
for  two  years  as  tutor,  continuing  liis  studies  in  divinity 
and  in  psychology.  He  was  ordained  at  Northampton, 

*  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  Enj^lish  People,  p.  736;  Fisher’s  Hi.story 
of  Doctrines,  pp,  389  391. 
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February  15,  1827,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  as  the  col¬ 
league  pastor  with  his  grandfather,  then  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 

Eight  years  later,  the  Great  Awakening  began  in  that 
parish,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  that  remarka¬ 
ble  man.  He  is  spoken  of  most  frequently  as  a  hard  logi¬ 
cian,  a  metaphysician,  a  Calvinistic  theologian.  If  that 
had  been  all,  the  revival  would  not  have  begun  in  his  par¬ 
ish.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar.  He  was  a  .man  of 
deep  piety.  He  was  accustomed  as  a  child  to  go  by  him¬ 
self  to  secret  places  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 
He  passed  through  very  deep  religious  experiences  during 
his  college  life.  The  diary  which  he  kept  in  his  early 
years  shows  how  deep  his  religious  experiences  were,  and 
how  entire  his  consecration.  He  recorded  his  solemn  en¬ 
gagement,  “always  to  do  whatever  he  thought  to  be  most 
for  the  glory  of  (iod,  and  his  own  good,  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads 
of  ages  hence ;  no  matter  how  great  or  how  many  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  he  might  meet;  to  do  his  duty  and  what  is  most 
for  the  good  of  maukiud  iu  general.”  He  resolved  never 
to  lose  a  moment  of  time,  to  live  wdiile  he  lived  with  all 
his  might.  An  instructive  parallel  might  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  early  religiojis  exercises  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  and  those  of  Jonathan  lid  wards.  The  revival  had 
its  spring  in  the  deep  searchings  of  heart,  and  in  the  com¬ 
plete  consecration  of  these  men. 

President  Edwards  was  a  man  of  tender  feeling,  and  of 
very  strong  afTections.  He  had  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
“He  had  a  rare  combination,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “of 
power  of  feeling,  of  almost  oriental  power  of  iinagiiiatiou, 
and  intelleetual  aeuiiien  whieh  elothed  all  that  he  said 
with  glowing  foree,  while  beneath  his  words  flowed  the 
stream  of  a  most  earefully  elaborated  theologieal  system.” 
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Let  us  select  three  or  four  specimens  from  the  writings 
of  this  representative  Puritan  pastor.  On  a  certain  day, 
in  his  early  youth,  he  writes  that  he  was  walking  in  his 
father’s  pasture:  and  “as  I  was  walking  there,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  in  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so 
sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  as 
I  know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both  in 
a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meekness  joined  together; 
it  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  and  holy  majesty,  and  also  a  ma¬ 
jestic  sweetness,  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  high  and  great  and 
holy  gentleness.” 

“I  spent  the  most  of  my  time,”  he  says,  “in  thinking  of 
divine  things,  year  after  year;  often  walking  alone  in  the 
woods,  and  solitary  places,  for  meditation,  soliloquy,  and 
prayer,  and  converse  with  God;  and  it  was  always  my 
manner  at  such  times  to  sing  forth  my  contemplations.” 

In  one  of  his  private  papers,  written  in  middle  life,  he 
says,  “The  soul  of  a  true  Christian  appeared  like  such  a 
little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  low 
and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive 
the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun’s  glory ;  rejoicing  as  it  were 
in  a  calm  rapture;  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy; 
standing  peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other 
flowers  round  about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bo¬ 
soms  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun.”  * 

Here  is  a  passage  from  his  journal,  in  which  he  describes 
Sarah  Pierrepont,  who  became  his  wife  a  few  years  later: — 

“  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in - who  is  beloved 

of  that  (ireat  Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  certain  seasons  in  wdiich  this  Great  Being, 
ill  some  way  or  other,  invisibly  comes  to  her,  and  fills  her 
mind  with  exceeding  great  delight,  and  that  she  hardly 
cares  for  anything  except  to  meditate  on  him ;  that  she  ex- 

’  Life  of  Ivdwards.  New  York  reprint  of  the  Worcester  Edition,  Vol. 
i.  p.  i8. 
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pects  after  a  while  to  be  received  up  where  he  is ;  to  be 
raised  up  out  of  the  world,  and  caught  up  into  heaven,  be¬ 
ing  assured  that  there  she  is  to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be 
ravished  with  his  love  and  delight  forever.  She  will  some¬ 
times  go  about  from  place  to  place  singing  sweetly,  and 
seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one 
knows  for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the 
fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  al¬ 
ways  conversing  with  her.” 

He  describes  an  experience  which  he  had  while  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  in  which  he  had  “  a  view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  Ood,  as  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man,  and  his  won¬ 
derful,  great,  full,  pure  and  sweet  grace  and  love,  and  meek 
and  gentle  condescension.  The  person  of  Christ  appeared 
ineffably  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  thought  and  conception, — which  continued, 
as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hour,  which  kept  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  tears,  and  weeping  aloud.” 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Edwards  is  said  to  have 
been  a  tall,  slender  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height. 
His  face  was  of  the  feminine  type,  like  that  of  the  apostle 
John  rather  than  that  of  the  apostle  Peter  or  Paul.  There 
was  about  him  the  air  of  a  seer,  of  one  inspired.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  pulpit  was  graceful,  his  delivery  natural, 
easy,  and  very  solemn.  His  voice  was  not  loud,  or  strong, 
but  he  spoke  with  such  distinctness,  clearness,  and  precis¬ 
ion  ;  his  sentences  were  so  full  of  ideas,  set  in  a. plain  and 
striking  light,  that  he  commanded  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  His  sermons  were  written,  but  he  was  not  closely 
confined  to  his  notes.  He  w’as  accustomed  to  lean  on  one 
arm,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  some  distant  part  of  the 
meeting-house.  He  used  very  little  action  in  the  pulpit, 
but  he  spoke  with  such  ferv'or  and  earnestness  that  his 
words  had  great  power.  He  was  one  of  the  great  preach- 
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ers  of  the  age.  Professor  Allen,  of  Harvard,  speaks  of  him 
as  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

It  was  the  mission  of  this  man  of  great  intellectual 
power  and  profound  spiritual  insight,  to  apply  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  to  a  people  in  a  very  low  religions  condition. 
He  had  to  meet  what  was  then  called  Arminianism,  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  differed  radically  from  the  evangelical  Arminian¬ 
ism  which  Wesley  preached,  and  which  has  been  a  leading 
factor  in  the  revivals  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  This 
so-called  Arminianism  was  combined  with  Arian  and  So- 
cinian  opinions.  It  had  grown  up  in  New  England  as  a 
reaction  from  the  extreme  Calvini.sm  of  the  early  New 
England  fathers.  Its  progress  had  been  helped  by  the 
working  of  the  Half-way  Covenant.  Inasmuch  as  the 
change  at  conversion  was  suppo.sed  to  be  altogether  beyond 
human  power,  men  inquired  whether  there  were  not  .some 
religions  acts  which  they  could  perform  which  would  lead 
on  towards  conversion.  The  Arminians  of  that  day  taught 
that  the  use  of  “  the  means  of  grace,”  such  as,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  attendance  on  public  worship, 
and  especially  the  u.se  of  the  sacraments,  would  prepare 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  relieved  them 
from  a  .sense  of  rc.spon.sibility  for  their  continued  impeni¬ 
tence.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  doing 
their  part  of  the  work,  and  that  there  tvas  nothing  more 
for  them  to  do  until  they  should  receive  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  would  change  their  evil  nature,  and  give  them  the 
new  heart  and  the  new  spirit.  The  preaching  of  the  time 
w'as  mainly  didactic.  It  was  addres.sed  to  the  understand¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  the  heart.  Its  tone  w’as  ethical,  rather 
than  spiritual.  It  dwelt  mainly  on  the  duties  of  men  to 
each  other,  and  the  outward  duties  to  (lod.  Multitudes 
were  lingering  among  the  .so-called  preliminaries  to  regen¬ 
eration,  waiting  for  the  divine  work  in  their  hearts.  So 
that,  in  many  of  the  Puritan  churche.s,  the  people  were 
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trusting  in  forms  and  ritualistic  observances,  while  spirit¬ 
ual  religion  had  lost  its  power. 

The  long  and  very  able  ministry  of  Mr.  Stoddard  at 
Northampton  had  molded  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  that  town.  He  had  taught  them  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  a  converting  ordinance.  The  Half-way  Cov'- 
enant  had  brought  into  the  church  a  large  number  who 
were  not  even  in  their  own  opinion  regenerated  persons. 
Mr.  Edwards  tells  us,  in  his  Narrative,  that  the  town  had 
about  two  hundred  families.  He  believed  that  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  But,  he  says,  that 
it  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  dullne.ss  in  religion  ;  that 
for  some  years  licentiousness  had  prevailed  among  the 
young  people ;  that  many  of  them  were  very  much  addicted 
to  night  walking,  and  frequenting  the  tavern,  and  to  lewd 
practices;  that  they  used  frequently  to  get  together  for 
“what  they  called  frolics,  and  would  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  them,  without  any  regard  to  order  in  the 
families  they  belonged  to;  and  that,  indeed,  family  gov¬ 
ernment  did  much  fail  in  the  town.”  He  found  also  that 
many  of  the  young  people  were  indecent  in  their  conduct 
in  meeting.* 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  there  began  to  be  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  habits  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation. 
They  became  more  decorous  in  their  behavior  during  the 
religious  .services,  and  more  disposed  to  keep  the  Lord’s 
(lay,-  and  to  listen  to  religious  in.struction.  Late  in  the 
year  1734,  the  young  pa.stor  determined  to  meet  the  errors 
which  prevailed  among  his  people  by  a  .series  of  sermons 
on  ju.stification  by  faith  alone,  the  doctrine  by  which,  as 

*  Kdwanls’  Works,  Vol.  i.  p,  29;  Narrative  of  Surprising'  Conversions; 
Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  233;  The  Great  Awakening',  Dr.  Joseph  Tracy,  p.  213; 
.Mien’s  Life  of  Kdwards,  pp.  40,  126. 
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Luther  declared,  a  church  stands  or  falls.  He  tells  us  that 
“although  great  fault  was  found  with  meddling  with  the 
controversy  in  the  pulpit,  at  that  time,  by  such  a  person 
[as  the  young  and  inexperienced  pastor],  and  though  it 
was  ridiculed  by  many,  yet  it  proved  a  word  spoken  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  was  most  evidently  attended  with  a  very  remark¬ 
able  blessing  of  heaven  to  the  souls  of  the  people.” 

In  these  sermons  he  attempted  to  sweep  away  the  hopes 
which  men  had  built  upon  their  morality,  their  “owning 
the  covenant,”  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  using 
the  other  means  of  grace.  He  taught  that  the  first  thing, 
and  the  only  thing,  for  them  to  do  was  to  come  to  Christ, 
with  penitence  for  their  sins,  relying  only  upon  the  free 
promises  of  the  gospel.  “This  way  of  the  gospel  was 
made  evident,”  to  use  the  words  of  Edwards,  “  as  the  true 
and  only  way.  Then  it  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  (1734),  that  the  .Spirit  of  (xod  began  to  work  wonder¬ 
fully  amongst  us,  and  there  were,  very  suddenly,  five  or 
six  persons,  to  all  appearance,  savingly  converted,  and 
some  were  wrought  upon  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.”^ 

The  revival  was  connected  very  closely  with  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Edwards.  He  .set  forth  with  great  power  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  but,  in  the  stress  and  press¬ 
ure  of  the  religious  work,  he  was  led  into  those  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  older  Calvinism  out  of  which  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Theology  has  grown.  The  urgent  motive,  with  the 
great  evangelist,  was  to  present  the  truth  iu  such  a  way  as 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  He  made 
much  of  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral  ability. 
He  taught  that  the  sinner  has  a  natural  ability  to  repent, 
and  is  therefore  under  obligation  to  repent.  His  inability 
is  moral,  and  consi.sts  in  an  unwillingness  to  do  his  duty. 
For  this  unwillingness  he  is  guilty.  To  continue  in  the 
u.se  of  means,  without  repentance,  is  only  to  add  to  the 
•  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  234. 
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sins  of  the  past.  The  promises  of  God  are  addressed  only 
to  those  who  repent.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  imme¬ 
diate  repentance.  Means  were  nothing  without  repent¬ 
ance  ;  striv’ings  and  resolutions  were  nothing.  They  were 
exhorted  to  cast  themselves,  just  as  they  were,  upon  t)ie 
mercy  of  0)d,  and  trust  him  to  .save  them  in  his  infinite 
love  and  grace. 

The  revival  .spread  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  reached  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in  life.  Re¬ 
ligion  “became  the  great  subject  of  thought  and  conv'ersa- 
tion.  There  was  scafcely  a  person  in  the  town  unconcerned 
about  the  great  things  of  the  eternal  world.  In  the  spring 
and  Slimmer  following,  the  town  seemed  to  be  full  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Our  assemblies  were  then  beautiful. 
Our  public  praises  were  greatly  enlivened.  Our  young 
people  when  they  met,  were’  woirt  to  spend  the  time  in 
talking  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  wonderful,  free, 
and  sovereign  grace  of  God ;  his  glorious  work  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  souls,  and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  great 
things  of  God’s  word.”*  Mr.  Edwards  believ'ed  that  more 
than  three  hundred  were  brought  to  Christ,  in  that  town, 
within  six  months,  and  that  almost  everybody  in  the  town 
at  that  time,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  mentions  that  some  thirty  children,  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years,  were  among  the  subjects  of  this  work. 
He  gives  an  intere.sting  account  of  the  conversion  of  a 
child  about  four  years  of  age.’*^  It  appears  from  his  state¬ 
ments  that  religious  meetings  for  children  were  v’ery  com¬ 
mon  during  the  revival. 

The  work  extended  from  Northampton  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  towns.  In  March  the  revival  was  general  in  South 
Hadley  and  in  Sufficld.  It  soon  appeared  in  Sundeland, 
Deerfield,  Hatfield,  West  Springfield,  Longmeadow,  and 

'  Narrative,  p.  235. 

^  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  265;  also  p,  348, 
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Nortlificld.  There  were  revivals  of  great  power  in  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  leading  towns  of  Connecticut.  It  continued 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  about  six  months.  It  reached 
towns  as  far  apart  as  vStratford,  New  Haven,  (xroton,  Leba¬ 
non,  and  Coventry.  The  next  year  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  his 
“Narrativ'e  of  Surprising  Conversions,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  first  in  Oreat  Britain,  and,  two  years  later,  was  re¬ 
published  in  Boston,  with  .several  of  the  sermons  that  had 
been  most  useful  in  promoting  the  work. 

It  will  not  be  neces.sary  to  follow  minutely  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  the  history  of  the  CIreat  Awakening  in  the  ten  years 
that  followed  1735.  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  very  important 
part  in  the  work  through  all  those  years.  He  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  revival.  By  his  preaching, 
and  his  personal  labors,  and  his  counsel  to  the  pastor?  who 
were  constantly  consulting  him,  and  by  his  publications, 
he  helped  on  the  work,  and  gave  it.  steadine.ss  and  perma¬ 
nent  influence.  In  1740  and  1741,  there  was  another  work 
of  grace  in  Northampton  even  more  extended  than  the  one 
some  years  before.  There  was  another  revival  two  years 
later,  and  a  third  two  years  afterwards.*  During  these 
years  the  religions  work  extended  into  all  parts  of  New 
England,  and  into  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies.  In 
1740,  Whitefield  came  to  this  country,  and  his  preaching 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  revival.  The  period  of  relig¬ 
ions  inertia  had  been  effectually  broken  up.  A  rift  had 
been  made  in  the  old  fatalism  which  had  paralyzed  so 
many  of  the  churches.  The  revivals  gave  them  a  new 
.sense  of  the  .spiritual  power  that  was  within  their  reach.  A 
considerable  number  of  pastors  began  to  laljor  as  ev'angel- 
ists  in  parishes  near  their  own.  There  was  an  interchange 
of  such  labors  at  that  time  that  was  very  profitable.  There 
was  also  a  class  of  itinerating  evangelists,  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  of  the  churches. 

‘Cliristian  History,  Vol.  i.  p.  •^67. 
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We  have  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Edwards  in 
Westboro,  Leicester,  Sutton,  Enfield,  Boston,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  places.  In  some  instances  he  spent  several  weeks 
in  a  place.^  Of  the  effect  of  his  famous  sermon  at  Enfield, 
we  have  an  account  written  by  an  intelligent  minister,  who 
was  prc.sent.  He  says :  “  While  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 

boring  towns  were  in  great  distress  for  their  souls,  the  in- 
•habitants  of  Enfield  were  very  .secure,  loo.se,  and  vain.  A 
lecture  had  been  appointed  there,  and  the  neighboring  peo¬ 
ple,  the  night  before,  were  so  affected  at  the  thoughtles.s- 
iie.ss  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  .spent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  night  praying  for  them.  When  the  time  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  came,  a  number  of  the  neighboring  ministers  attend¬ 
ed,  and  .some  from  a  distance.  The  appearance  of  the  as- 
.sembly  in  the  meeting-house  was  thoughtle.ss  and  vain. 
The  people  hardly  conducted  them.selves  with  common  de¬ 
cency.  Mr.  Edwards  preached,  from  a  pa.ssage  in  Dent, 
xxxii.  35:  ‘Their  foot  .shall  slide  in  due  time.’  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the  mo.st 
rigid  logic  brought  him  and  his  hearers  to  conclusions 
which  the  most  tremendous  imagery  could  but  inadequately 
express.  The  effect  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed.  Before  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  as.sembly  appeared 
deeply  impre.s.sed  and  bowed  down  with  an  awful  convic¬ 
tion  of  sin  and  danger.  There  was  such  a  breathing 
of  distress  and  weeping  that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to 
.speak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence,  that  he  might  be 
heard.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  .same  great  and  pre¬ 
vailing  concern  in  that  place,  with  which  the  colony  in 
general  was  visited.”  '"^ 

This  sermon  is  often  quoted  as  though  it  were  a  fair 

'  Journal  of  Rev.  IC.  I’arknian,  of  \V^estl)oro’,  in  Library  of  The  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  Worcester. 

^  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock  of  Lebanon,  quoted  in  Trumbull’s  History  of 
Connecticut,  Vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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specimen  of  the  ordinary  preaching  of  Mr.  Edwards.  One 
has  only  to  read  th^  titles  of  his  published  sermons  to  learn 
how  great  a  variety  of  topics  he  pre.sented  in  the  pulpit. 
“The  excellency  of  Christ,”  “Ruth’s  Resolution,”  “The 
peace  which  Christ  gives  his  true  followers,”  “A  divine 
and  supernatural  Light  imparted  to  the  soul,”  “A  Ood  who 
heareth  prayer,”  “Ood  the  best  portion  of  the  Chri.stian,” — 
these  suggest  a  .style  of  thought  and  clisconr.se  much  more’ 
in  accordance  with  the  other  works  of  the  great  preacher. 
He  believed  and  taught  that  love  is  the  chief  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  graces,  and  that  from  love  of  Ood  all  other  graces  flow. 
He  felt  that  the  .state  of  opinion  and  practice  at  that  time 
made  it  necessary  to  preach  the  “terrors  of  the  Lord,”  and 
he  knew  how  to  uncover  the  hypocrisy  and  unbelief  of 
men  in  a  convincing  way,  but  the  dominant  tone  of  his 
preaching  was  argumentative  and  winning.  If  he  was  a 
“son  of  thunder,”  it  was  in  the  same  .sen.se  with  the  apostles 
James  and  John. 

It  is  not  the  purpo.se  of  this  article  to  trace  the  contro¬ 
versies  which  grew  out  of  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and 
some  others,  who  were  active  in  connection  with  the  revi¬ 
val.  There  is  only  space  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  (Ircat  .\ wakening. 

The  most  careful  students  of  the  hi.story  of  this  period 
agree  that  it  leas  a  religious  work  that  has  never  been 
equaled  in  inlensi/y  in  this  country.  One  writer  says, 
“There  has  never  been  .so  extensive  a  nianife.statioii  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  in  New  England  in  any  period  of  similar 
duration.”  Estimates,  by  the  older  writers,  of  the  number 
of  conversions  vary  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  later  and  more  careful  historians  make  the 
number  le.ss  than  the  smallest  of  tlie.se  number.s.  We  have 
no  reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  churches  and  com¬ 
municants  at  that  time.  So  far  as  we  can  get  reliable 
statements,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  about  three 
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hiinclred  and  eighty  Congregational  churches  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  the  entire  population  of  New  England  was 
about  three  hundred  thousand.  Rev.  Ezra  Styles,  after¬ 
wards  President  of  Yale  College,  states  that  between  1740 
and  1760  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  churches  were 
founded  in  the  new  towns  and  parishes.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  a  large  number  of  Baptist  churches  that  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  those  years;  and  probably  does  not  include  the 
Separatist  churches. 

More  important  tlian  the  increase  in  numbers  was  the 
higher  standard  of  piety  in  the  churches.  The  revival  led 
to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Half-way  Covenant.  Those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  revival  returned  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  admitting  to  church-membership  only  those.who 
gave  credible  evidence  of  piety. 

The  cold  and  formal  Arminianism  with  its  Arian  and 
Socinian  elements  was  no  longer  dominant  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  churches.  P'roin  the  time  of  the  (ireat  Awaken¬ 
ing,  there  were  “two  wings  in  the  Congregational  body.” 
On  the  one  side  were  the  Old  Calvinists  and  the  followers 
of  P^dwards  with  his  modified  Calvinism.  These  were  the 
friends  of  the  revival,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
theological  views  by  the  results  of  that  work  of  grace.  On 
the  other  side  w^ere  the  so-called  Arminians,  who  found 
themselves  out  of  sympathy  wdth  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  the  revival.  These  were  numerous  and  influential. 
They  continued  the  practice  of  admitting  to  their  com- 
niunion  persons  who  were  living  moral  lives,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  question  whether  they  gave  evidence  of  per¬ 
sonal  piety.  In  the  course  of  about  two  generations,  these 
two  divergent  tendencies  led  to  the  great  separation  of  the 
Puritan  churches  into  two  bodies  which  w’e  designate  as 
the  Unitarian  and  the  Orthodox  Congregational ists. 
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ARTICL  li  VI. 

CIVIC  REFORM.' 

HY  MR.  7..  SWIFT  HOI.BKOOK. 

Thk  American  people  are  a  nation  of  reformers.  This 
republic  was  founded  by  men  who  sought  to  purify  the 
Church  of  England,  its  clergy,  its  members,  its  forms  of 
worship,  and  its  ordinances.  This  task  involv’ed  the  refor- 
matipn  of  such  subjects  as  Henry  VIII.,  FMward  VI., 
Bloody  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  course  they  failed. 
So  they  fled  to  Holland  for  liberty,  and  then  came  to  the 
desolate  shores  of  a  new  world.  The  mightiest  force  that 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  was  the  spirit  of  reform.  This 
spirit  formed  the  Massachusetts  Colony ;  for  the  Pilgrims 
joined  the  Puritans,  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  some  of  the  ablest  minds  and  choicest  spirits 
from  ICngland,  France,  and  Holland.  Moved  by  a  longing 
for  freedom  ;  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  ;  with  notions  of  democracy  that  have  since  .shaped  the 
governments  of  the  world ;  with  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state, — these  reformers 
from  every  land  hastened  to  these  shores  that  they  might 
find  room  for  the  expre.ssion  of  their  high  ideals  without 
opposition  of  church  or  state.  No  .sooner  had  they  landed 
than  they  began  to  reform  the  Indian,  and  this  they  accom¬ 
plished  with  distinguished  success  by  planting  him  in  the 
ground.  The  Quakers  tried  their  hand  at  reform  on  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  but  soon  discovered  that  the  geiiu- 

'  Address  Ijefore  the  Civic  and  Philanthropic  Conference,  Rattle  Creek, 
Mich. 
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ine  reformer  does  not  care  to  be  molested  himself  while  he 
is  busy  working  out  his  own  ideals.  So  these  “disturbers 
of  the  peace,”  as  they  were  esteemed,  fled  to  Rhode  Island. 
Their  descendants  have  since  tried  their  hand  at  reform  on 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  University;  but,  like  their 
ancestors,  have  discovered  that  an  advocate  of  currency  re¬ 
form  is  not  himself  ambitious  to  be  reformed  by  methods 
that  stifle  personal  liberty. 

Then  the  Massachusetts  Colony  reformed  a  cargo  of  tea 
that  landed  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  this  they  planted,  not 
in  the  ground  like  the  Indian,  but  in  the  sea.  This  was 
revenue  reform.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  next 
tried  their  hand  on  George  III.,  and  planted  a  few  of  his 
personal  friends  as  a  simple  demonstration  of  what  they 
could  do.  He  decided  to  remain  at  home  for  his  health, 
and  just  here  began  the  great  constructive  period  in  our 
history  as  a  nation.  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  prop¬ 
osition  needing  no  proof,  but  simply  suggestion,  that  the 
lofty  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  American  spirit 
of  optimism,  our  institutions,  our  notions  of  democracy,  are 
all  the  fruitage  of  a  passion  for  reform  that  filled  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  noble  men  who  founded  this  republic. 
This  age  of  invention  is  indebted  to  this  love  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  desire  for  perfection ;  for  the  wonderful  success 
that  has  attended  the  attempts  to  annihilate  space  and 
time  and  reduce  costs  of  production  has  its  origin  in  the 
spirit  of  reform.  A  spirit  of  faith  and  of  heroism  accom¬ 
panied  with  high  ideals  leads  to  overcoming  difficulties 
and  surmounting  obstacles  such  as  animate  an  Edison  and 
a  Bessemer. 

The  spirit  of  reform,  therefore,  runs  in  our  veins,  ^ 
breathe  it  in  the  air,  we  dig  it  in  the  soil.  It  is  the  one 
genuine  American  characteristic,  as  much  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  being  as  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  in  the  Italian, 
the  passion  for  power  in  the  Englishman,  or  the  love  of 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  217. 
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excitement  in  the  Frenchman.  So  generally  has  this  truth 
come  to  be  recognized  in  other  nations,  that  the  oppressed, 
the  downtrodden,  the  professional  agitators  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  even  the  criminals  and  the  cranks  with  wheels 
in  their  heads,  the  Utopian  dreamers  and  theorists,  who  are 
never  embarrassed  by  facts  nor  hampered  by  prineiples, — 
all  such  have  sought  this  land  as  an  asylum.  They  come 
here  imagining  that  land  may  yet  be  preempted  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities  for  cultivating  their  crazy  notions  and 
carrying  out  their  visionary  schemes.  Hence  with  the 
genuine  American  spirit  of  reform  that  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  seeks  better  things  and  works  for  their  realization, 
we  have  here  in  America  in  our  larger  cities  the  idle  vis¬ 
ions  or  the  mouthy  vaporings  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious,  who  lack  not  only  a  good  bath  but  a  kindergarten 
training  in  some  of  the  simplest  principles  of  government. 
Hence  the  sale  of  such  books  as  Bellamy’s  “Looking 
Backward,”  Coin’s  “  Financial  School,”  and  a  host  of  sen¬ 
timental  or  visionary  works  on  fundamental  questions. 
Herr  Most  and  Debs  are  side-shows  in  the  great  menagerie 
of  living  curiosities.  Currency  reform,  revenue  reform, 
economic  reform,  the  new  ethic,  a  fine  plan  for  a  social 
Utopia  that  has  never  been  tried  anywhere,  higher  criti¬ 
cism  not  in  theology  alone  but  in  politics  and  economics 
and  ethics.  The  one  familiar  face  that  is  not  new  in  this 
gallery,  is  that  of  the  old  man,  and  he  is  really  what  most 
needs  reforming  in  the  entire  aggregation.  In  other  words, 
human  nature  qr  human  beings  need  reforming  first,  and 
other  reforms  will  follow,  as  effect  follows  cause. 

The  passion  to  destroy  is  now  upon  us.  It  is  an  age  of 
destructive  criticism,  and  our  advancement  in  .science  and 
inventions  has  awakened  our  pride  and  our  .self-confidence. 
We  proceed  to  call  in  que.stion  principles  and  truths  that 
are  as  fundamental  and  as  well  established  as  the  hills  and 
rocks  of  New  England.  There  are  truths  that  grow  not 
\  ' 
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old  with  the  years,  and  will  still  have  the  bloom  of  youth 
upon  their  cheeks  when  the  moon  grows  old,  the  stars  grow 
cold,  and  the  leaves  of  the  judgment-book  unfold.  Such 
truths  are  in  every  realm  of  thought,  no  less  than  in  math- 
einatics.  The  world  will  not  part  with  them;  for  the  eter¬ 
nal  years  of  God  are  theirs,  like  the  instinct  of  immortal¬ 
ity  and  the  sense  of  accountability. 

In  summarizing  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrines,  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  that  society  is  now  passing  through  a 
critical,  transitional  period  that  forms  the  natural  prelude 
to  a  new  order.  The  Saint-Siinonians  divided  the  history 
of  the  human  race  into  organic  and  critical  periods.  “  The 
period  of  Greek  or  Roman  polytheism,  so  long  as  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  by  instructed  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  an  or¬ 
ganic  period,  succeeded  by  the  critical  or  skeptical  period 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Another  organic  period  began 
with  Christianity.  The  corresponding  critical  period  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Reformation,  has  lasted  ever  since,  still  lasts, 
and  cannot  altogether  cease  until  a  new  organic  period  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  triumph  of  a  yet  more  advanced 
creed.” ^ 

What  shall  be  the  creed  of  the  new  century  upon  whose 
threshold  we  now  stand?  We  are  near  enough  to  catch 
through  the  open  window  the  breath  of  its  springtime  with 
its  opening  buds  and  awakening  life. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  literary,  the  eighteenth 
was  theological,  the  nineteenth  has  been  scientific,  will  the 
twentieth  be  .sociological?  Man  in  his  social  aspects  is  to 
receive  the  profoundest  study.  We  have  studied  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  rights ;  now  the  individ¬ 
ual  must  be  studied  in  his  relations  to  society.  What  Mr.s. 
Humphrey  Ward  calls  the  New  Reformation  is  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  social  sciences.  Individual¬ 
ism  must  again  be  weighed  in  the  balances,  its  true  limi- 
•*  Mill’s  Autobiography,  pp.  163-164. 
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tations  defined ;  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state  must 
,  be  put  in  the  crucible.  The  result  must  be  to  create  a 
fashion  of  thought,  a  public  opinion  founded  on  principles 
of  right  and  justice  that  have  been  verified ;  to  awaken  the 
social  conscience;  to  quicken  the  social  sensibilities,  giving 
new  direction  to  the  social  will,  higher  ideals  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  a  nobler  sense  of  obligation  and  duty  to  the  state. 
This  must  be  a  nearer  approach  to  an  ideal  social  condi¬ 
tion.  The  result  must  be  civic  righteousness  and,  there¬ 
fore,  civic  reform. 

Will  not  this  new  reformation  be  .shaped  by  what  has 
been  ?  Shall  we  abandon  the  historical,  the  inductive,  for 
the  speculative,  the  philosophical,  or  the  visionary?  Has 
the  past  no  le.s.sons  of  value  for  the  prc.sent?  Suppose  the 
founders  of  this  republic  were  individualists,  must  we  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  adopt  state  socialism  for  a  part  of 
our  creed?  What  if  they  did  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
and  come  to  this  wilderness  to  find  that  lost  sheep,  indi¬ 
vidualism,  .shall  we  again  let  it  go  astray  bccau.se  we  are 
now  intere.sted  in  the  ninety  and  nine?  They  brought 
home  rejoicing  that  which  was  lo.st,  even  if  it  was  an' exag¬ 
geration  to  make  such  an  ado  over  it.  If  we  lose  sight  of 
iudividuali.sm,  we  shall  have  again  the  Unsol vable  problem 
of  how  to  make  a  social  paradi.se  out  of  individual  sinners; 
how  to  create  a  perfect  whole  out  of  imperfect  units.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  has  said  that  the  type  of  society  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  its  units.  The  retail  work  of  reform¬ 
ing  individuals  must  always  continue ;  for  this  is  as  divine 
a  plan  for  doing  it  as  at  wholesale,  as  Mr.  B.  Fay  Mills  has 
found  by  experience.  Civic  righteousness  is  accumulated 
individual  righteousness ;  the  public  conscience  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  conscience  of  individuals  and,  as  superior  atoms 
attract  the  smaller,  it  is  often  the  conscien'ce  of  the  few. 
The  basis  of  true  civic  reform  must  be  an  enlightened  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  many  to  attain  the  ideal  of  citizen- 
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ship  such  as  both  Athens  and  Sparta  sought.  Athens  ap¬ 
proached  it  through  deifying  the  intellect,  Sparta  through 
deifying  the  will.  Both  the  intelligence  and  the  purpose 
are  involved  in  such  a  culture,  and  their  harmony  must  be 
emphasized ;  for  righteousness  is  the  harmony  of  the  will 
with  the  reason.  The  founders  of  this  republic  understood 
all  this,  for,  as  the  late  Dr.  Poole  wrote :  “This  zeal  for 
education  prompted  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  found 
a  college  before  they  were  yet  free  from  the  perils  of  star¬ 
vation,  and  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  free  schools 
before  the  first  generation  in  the  new  home  had  passed  the 
age  of  childhood.” 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  a  government  like 
our  own  than  ignorance  on  fire.  Zeal  without  knowledge 
is  fanaticism,  and  religion  can  lay  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  that  article.  It  is  a  product  of  the  simplest  manufacture 
in  every  realm  of  thought  and  action.  Sinners  may  be 
men  of  bad  purposes  or  they  may  be  uneducated  men. 
Malevolence  is  no  more  productive  of  evil  in  the  world 
than  is  ignorance.  To  change  men’s  wills  and  then  to 
shape  their  thought  is  the  task  of  both  church  and  college. 
Eliminate  then  from  the  problem  the  vicious  elements  of 
society  who  care  not  for  truth  or  fact,  what  simple  truths 
demand  public  attention  and  emphasis  that  the  right  of 
franchise  may  be  exercised  with  intelligence.  What  few 
mountain-peak  truths,  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  the 
instincts  adopt  them  before  they  pass  into  the  examining- 
room  of  the  reason,  must  have  a  search-light  turned  upon 
them,  and  be  held  up  before  the  people  as  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  in  a  democracy  like  our  own? 

Those  truths  are  these:  i.  A  clear  apprehension  of  what 
are  the  natural  rights  of  man ;  and  2.  What  are  the  duties 
and.  functions  of  the  state.  This  involves  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  of  liberty,  the  rights  of  property,  a  study  of  so¬ 
cialism,  and  duties  to  the  state.  Text-books  in  the  com- 
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mon  schools  should  set  forth  in  simple  language  these  fun¬ 
damentals.  The  day-laborer  and  the  wage-earner,  it  is 
said,  cannot  spend  time  for  an  inquiry  so  technical  into  the 
mysteries  of  ethics,  economics,  politics,  and  religion.  But 
this  is  just  what  is  coming  in  American  politics.  We  have 
had  one  election  depending  on  a  technical  question  in 
finance ;  the  next  election  may  turn  on  the  merits  of  state 
socialism;  it  may  involve  a  study  of  government  by  in¬ 
junction  ;  it  may  demand  campaign  literature  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  liberty.  The  conimqn  people  cannot  be  educated 
in  our  universities ;  for  they  enjoy  so  few  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  that  they  are  simply  struggling  to  stay  on 
earth.  Their  children  are  taken  out  of  school  at  an  early 
age  and  before  the  really  practical  studies  are  entered  up¬ 
on.  How  then  .shall  they  be  educated?  It  must  be  done 
through  the  daily  pre.ss,  the  clubs  for  the  di.scussion  of  .so¬ 
cial  que.stion.s,  the  pulpits  and  the  penny  literature,  but 
most  of  all  in  the  standards  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  are  silently  adopted  in  every  community.  Some  of 
the  noblest  men  and  women  are  iii  the  humblest  walks  of 
life.  It  is  a  serious  question  in  fact,  if  within  a  century 
our  universities  will  not  be  estranged  from  the  common 
people.  If  they  are  the  servile  patrons  of  plutocracy  or 
the  sycophants  of  a  shoddy  aristocracy ;  if  they  adopt  false 
ideals  or  worship  superficial  success,  they  will  degenerate 
into  a  scholasticism  worse  than  mediseval,  that  will  make 
their  abolition  a  political  necessity  or  their  reformation  a 
religious  duty.  All  the  stars  in  their  cour.se  fight  for  the 
common  people;  and  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republic  if  our  universities  are  dominated  by  the  un¬ 
crowned  kings  who  rule  the  marts  of  trade,  and  hold  us  all 
in  their  iron  gra.sp  by  cornering  the  markets  on  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  These  are  the  criminals  of  to-day.  They  are 
found  by  the  score  at  the  convocations  of  every  university, 
and  their  garments  smell  of  coffee,  salt,  sugar,  beef, 
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matches,  iron,  and  oil.  They  are  the  enemies  of  this  re¬ 
public,  and  their  education  on  earth  has  simply  been  neg¬ 
lected.  Ordinarily  it  is  completed  in  the  penitentiary. 
Until  we  have  found  a  way  to  punish  these  criminals,  our 
republic  is  in  danger,  for  the  people  are  aroused.  They 
rob  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  a  pretense  make  long 
prayers.  Corporations,  trusts,  and  combines  to-day  engage 
the  finest  executive  ability  and  the  ablest  legal  talent  in 
the  land.  These  men  associate  with  college  presidents, 
bank  presidents,*  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  create  a  fash¬ 
ion  of  thought  in  their  favor.  Legislatures  are  controlled, 
courts  of  justice  influenced,  and  all  the  conservative  ele¬ 
ments  made  to  become  their  defenders  by  reason  of  their 
success  in  acquisition,  not  because  of  their  justice.  If  the 
false  standards  of  excellence  exalted  by  such  men  are  what 
exalt  a  nation,  then  the  lowly  Nazarene  was  wanting  in 
every  element  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  Success  is  the 
one  word  that  to-day  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  When 
they  shall  control  the  centers  of  learning,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  is  near.  Tocqueville  said  that  liberty  cannot  be 
established  without  morality,  nor  morality  without  faith. 
These  are  the  faithless  members  of  society,  no  less  than 
our  anarchists.  These  are  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the 
breeders  of  revolution,  the  enemies  of  the  social  order.  The 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  are  in  danger 
from  their  influence,  and  our  seats  of  learning  must  not  be 
disgraced  by  their  gifts  nor  molded  by  their  influence. 
Let  us  beware  when  law  becomes  a  farce,  and  the  whole 
people  are  imbued  with  a  contempt  for  court. 

The  wholesome  tendency  in  this  day  to  consolidation, 
aggregation,  combination,  and  cooperation  must  not  be 
confused  for  an  instant  with  the  misuse  of  such  beneficent 
power.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  corporation;  the  prosti¬ 
tuting  to  personal  ends  for  purposes  of  greed  and  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  such  a  selfish  lust  of  power  as  is  shown  in  the 
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combines  that  keep  up  the  prices  of  commodities  by  limit¬ 
ing  production,  must  find  no  apologists  under  the  guise  of 
benevolent  cooperation.  Senator  Lexow’s  committee  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Trust,  in  order  to 
increase  the  prices  of  rubber  goods,  ordered  the  closing  of 
the  (Goodyear,  Woonsocket,  and  Colchester  factories,  throw¬ 
ing  over  a  thousand  men  out  of  employment  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  such  trusts  that  the  people  com¬ 
plain  of,  and  rightly ;  and  the  courts  must  find  a  way  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  such  criminals.  •  Men  who  form 
such  combines  are  criminals  under  the  statutes  of  most  of 
our  States,  and  are  classed  with  the  vicious  members  of 
society.  If  the  defense  of  trusts  by  Ex-Governor  Roswell 
P.  Flower  includes  such  combines  as  this,  his  words  with 
the  common  people  will  have  no  weight;  for  the  time  is 
surely  coming  when  the  descendants  of  men  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  unjustly  will  be  as  apologetic  of  their  names  as  are 
the  descendants  of  Benedict  Arnold,  or  as  those  of  Wilkes 
Booth  would  have  been  if  he  had  left  any. 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  in  his  address  at  Nashville 
University,  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  our  great 
railway  systems,  paid  high  and  just  tribute  to  such  organ¬ 
izing  power  and  ability  as  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
possessed.  He  then  passed  on  to  a  eulogy  of  corporate 
power  in  these  words : — 

“  After  years  of  controversy,  of  hostile  legislation,  of  corporate  abuses 
and  their  correction,  l)oth  by  law  and  by  investors,  the  necessity  for  the 
combination  of  the  capital  of  the  many  into  the  corporation  to  carry  on 
enterprises  involving  vast  sums  to  build  and  operate  was  recognized,  and 
the  temperate  judgment  of  the  time  has  accepted  the  situation  by  placing 
corporations  under  proper  governmental  sujjervision  and  control.  Ad¬ 
miration  for  self-made  men  of  great  riches  has  turned  to  deep  distrust  of 
accumulated  wealth,  and  yet  the  number  of  such  people  is  now  so  large 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  wield  the  power  for  good  or 
evil  which  was  common  a  generation  ago. 

“  The  agitator  ignores  the  resistless  stretigth  of  universal  suffrage  and 
forgets  or  denies  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  same  sense  of  justice 
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and  capacity  for  government  which  has  impelled  the  people  to  minimize 
the  dangers  and  increase  the  benefits  of  corporations  will  seize  and  solve 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  the  problem  of  combinations  and 
trusts.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Depew  is  surely  aware  of  the  violations  of  law,  and 
the  evils  attending  the  misuse  of  corporate  power,  on  the 
part  of  men  of  wealth  of  to-day.  But  he  finds  no  word  of 
censure  for  this.  He  has  eyes  but  sees  not. 

Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage,  one  of  the  most  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  and  fairest-minded  men  in  America,  whom  to  know 
is  not  only  to  admire  but  to  love,  in  his  Peoria  address  paid 
high  and  appreciative  tribute  to  men  of  wealth  and  exec¬ 
utive  ability,  but  had  this  to  say  of  unjust  acquisition : — 

“  Lest  I  be  misunderstoo<l,  let  me  hasten  to  admit  that  while  honorable 
wealth  can  be  acquired  only  by  giving  service  of  equal  or  greater  value 
to  society,  in  too  many  instances  wealth,  great  wealth,  is  acquired  where 
the  service  rendered  in  return  is  very  inadequate,  where  foresightedness 
and  ability,  perceiving  the  enormous  value  of  natural  opportunities,  in 
municipal  privileges,  such  as  water,  gas  or  street  railways,  make  thrift¬ 
ful  bargains  with  corrupt  or  ignorant  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
take  up  and  monopolize  to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  rights  which  in¬ 
here  in  all  of  the  people.  It  may,  however,  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of 
even  this  one-sided  operation  that  it  is  Ixjtter  that  these  natural  opj)ortu- 
uities  should  l)e  thus  exploited  than  to  have  them  remain  inert  and  una¬ 
vailed  of. 

“The  service  which  ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
is  wholly  lacking,  when  it  is  secured  by  sharp  and  inequitable  practices, 
such  as  were  recently  illustrated  by  some  who,  in  a  position  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  made  enormous  importations  of  goods  and  wares,  not  to 
supply  the  reasonable  and  ordinary  needs  of  their  trade,  but  in  order  to 
anticipate  and  take  over  to  themselves  the  revenues  which  Congress  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  good  of  all.  There  was  no  law  against  it, 
but  there  is  a  public  conscience  against  it,  and  in  the  development  of  a 
right  public  opinion,  a  clean  public  con.science,  lies  the  best  promise  of  a 
cure  for  these  abuses. 

“  Frequent  as  they  may  be,  the  effect  of  these  parasitical  invasions  up¬ 
on  the  great  body  of  wealth,  produced  by  the  joint  or  separate  mal-action 
of  enterprise,  capital  and  lalxjr,  is  relatively  .small.” 

Judge  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  the  newly  elected  mayor 
of  New  York,  said  this  of  trusts: — 

“  The  efforts  of  trusts,  of  monopolies,  of  combinations,  whether  cor- 
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porate  or  private,  to  control  trade,  choke  competition,  and  fleece  the  citi¬ 
zens  by  false  high  prices  will  be  withstood  and  beaten  down.” 

If  this  promise  is  carried  out,  then  with  all  its  faults  Tam¬ 
many  will  do  the  public  an  inestimable  service.  The  Mc¬ 
Kinley  administration  must  not  underestimate  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  people  on  this  subject;  for  the  silver  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  tariff  may  be  side-issues  in  the  next  campaign. 
If  Mr.  Hanna  said  in  the  Senate  Committee  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  had  paid  its  debt  to  the  trusts,  and  unless 
it  had  done  .so  it  would  have  no  funds  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign,  the  public  knowledge  of  such  a  statement  would  de¬ 
feat  in  1900  any  party  that  became  .sponsor  for  it. 

Civic  reform  needs  no  educating  impulse  at  this  point. 

With  onr  universities  unfettered  and  the  daily  pre.ss  free 
and  intelligent,  the  people  can  be  educated  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  good  government.  The  natural  rights  of  man, 
which  are  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  will  de¬ 
mand  a  rehearing.  What  is  true  liberty?  What  are  the 
rights  of  property  ?  Are  the  trusts  and  monopolies  of  to¬ 
day  justified  in  their  existence  or  methods?  Are  they  ser¬ 
vants  or  parasites?  Such  qne.stions  as  these  will  determine 
Presidential  elections  in  the  next  century. 

The  majority  of  voters  must  be  made  to  see  that  liberty 
is  not  freedom  for  the  individual  to  think,  act,  and  worship 
as  he  pleases,  irrespective  of  the  rights  of  others.  To  act 
as  we  please  unle.ss  we  plea.se  to  do  right  is  to  trespass. 
Liberty  hath  its  boundaries  and  its  relations  to  law,  other¬ 
wise  it  becomes  license.  It  is  not  a  wandering  comet  or 
the  lo.st  Pleiad,  but.  an  orderly,  law-abiding  planet,  revolv¬ 
ing  in  its  own  orbit,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
The  only  liberty  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  born  of 
bondage  to  truth  or  to  law.  The  people  need  to  know  and 
to  understand  this  momentous  truth.  It  would  .seem  a 
hopele.ss  task  when  such  popular  and  charming  writers  as 
W.  D.  Howells  affirm  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with 
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poverty,  that  freedom  involves  a  means  of  livelihood.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hoar  .said :  “  God  giveth  to  liberty  nothing  bnt  vic¬ 

tory.”  Mr.  Howells  could  scarcely  .substitute  his  equivalent 
in  such  an  equation  and  have  it  prove.  The  right  to  own 
and  bequeath  are  corollaries  of  the  right  to  life  and  liberty. 
The  rights  of  property  are  now  at  war  on  the  rights  of  man, 
and  hence  the  question  of  property  rights  must  again  come 
up  before  the  people  for  a  careful  hearing. 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  state  must  also  be  clear¬ 
ly  defined,  for  this  may  yet  be  an  issue  in  a  ix)litical  cam¬ 
paign.  The  people  must  know  that  there  are  a  few  things 
the  state  cannot  do.  It  cannot  make  people  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  thrifty,  and  therefore  contented  and  happy.  It 
cannot  make  men  equal  except  before  the  law.  It  cannot 
bring  real  equality  except  through  liberty.  It  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  If  individualism  is  suf)- 
pressed,  it  will  assert  itself  in  some  new  form ;  for,  as 
Lieber  says,  “The  individual  stands  higher  than  the  state.” 

If  we  press  the  view  of  man  in  his  individual  aspeets  till 
we  lo.se  .sight  of  the  state,  we  have  anarchism,  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  government.  The  .social  condition  becomes  a 
voluntary,  not  a  natural  compact,  from  which  the  indivdd- 
nal  may  withdraw  when  he  pleases,  and  who.se  obligations 
he  may  cancel  at  will.  This  is  individualism  gone  to  seed, 
and  a  Robin.son  Crusoe  or  a  Selkirk  are  the  only  persons  in 
a  position  to  justify  such  a  theory  or  enjoy  its  bles.sing.s. 

If  we  press  the  view  of  man  in  his  .social  aspects  till  we 
lose  sight  of  the  individual,  we  have  socialism,  a  denial  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  an  overestimate  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  tlie  state,  an  attempt  to  make  a  perfect 
whole  out  of  imperfect  units.  A  perfect  social  condition 
demands  perfect  units.  Falsehood  and  error  may  be  simply 
want  of  perspective;  and  this  is  revealed  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  the  imperfect,  hazy,  or  one-sided  views  of 
man  and  his  relations  to  the  .state  that  the  ignorant  and 
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vicious  nieinbers  of  society  in  these  days  are  trying  to 
enforce. 

TIIK  STATE 


is  not  a  voluntary  compact.  It  is  as  divine  in  its  origin  as 
the  creation  or  evolution  of  man.  Its  existence  is  not 
.sanctioned  by  arbitrary  fiat,  by  motives  of  convenience  or 
of  .selfishness ;  but  by  the  very  law  of  man’s  being.  Each 
individual  is,  in  himself,  a  state  in  embryo. 

When  men  a.ssociate  themselves  together,  the.se  state 
germs  in  the  individual  .spring  into  life  and  the  new  rela¬ 
tions  create  new  law.s.  Human  laws  .simply  photograph 
and  expre.s.s  the.se  new  relations  and  the  enforcement  of 
the.se  law.s  demands  government.  This  involves  expense, 
and  expense  demands  revenue.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  taxation.  The  right  of  the  state  to  tax  is  a 
vital  and  supreme  fact  in  its  existence.  Its  .source  of  life 
aud  efficiency,  without  which  there  could  be  no  state. 


INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

are  meaningles.s,  except  as  the  state  guarantees  them ;  for 
in  being  taxed  a  man  gives  up  but  a  tithe,  in  order  that 
what  remains  may  have  tenfold  more  value.  Hence  it  is 
no  sacrifice,  but  a  wi.se  investment.  The  ancient  idea  was 
that  the  individual  is  zero,  the  state  is  all.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  idea  reversed  the  equation,  and  made  the  individual 
everything,  the  state  his  servant.  The  truth  must  include 
both  poles  of  thought. 

Civic  reform  must  come  by  education  and  evolution, — 
not  by  revolution.  It  does  not  win  a  game  of  chess  to  kick 
over  the  board.  That  is  anarchy.  And  especially  is  this  an 
important  truth  since  we  have  opened  the  flood-gates  to 
foreign  paternalism.  Upon  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  for¬ 
eign  ignorance  and  prejudice  we  have  bestowed  the  right  of 
franchi.se  without  property  or  educational  test.  Without 
education  every  sort  of  a  crazy  theory  will  be  seriously  pro- 
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posed  for  adoption  by  the  people,  and  no  theory  has  yet 
been  enunciated  too  absurd  to  find  advocates.  Wrong  no¬ 
tions  of  property,  of  taxation,  of  liberty,  of  the  province  of 
government,  spring,  full  grown,  from  the  heads  of  idle 
dreamers,  like  the  snakes  from  the  head  of  Medusa.  Every 
kind  of  an  eccentric  motion  can  be  found  in  such  an  intel¬ 
lectual  workshop. 

The  perils  of  civic  reform  are  many,  but  so  are  its  be¬ 
neficent  results.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  looks  with 
apprehension  on  the  future  of  America.  The  safety  of  this 
republic  is  in  the  intelligence  and  the  faith  of  its  masses 
who  elect  the  legislature,  create  the  judiciary  and  executive. 
While  the  will  of  a  community,  its  intelligence,  its  ethical 
standards  and  ideals,  must  be  sought  back  in  the  persons 
who  coniprise  that  community,  yet  the  combined  strength 
is  a  social  will,  a  public  enlightenment,  a  public  conscience, 
a  public  opinion  that  itself  helps  to  shape  the  thought  and 
mold  the  charaeters  of  the  many.  The  logic  of  these  is 
beneficient  laws,  Christian  customs  and  manners,  a  public 
virtue  that  cannot  be  debauched  because  it  is  the  result  of 
accumulated  private  virtues. 

Absolute  justice  must  be  the  basis  of  a  Christian  society, 
and  a  community  that  is  not  so  founded  may  have  enlight¬ 
enment,  may  have  a  form  of  culture,  a  certain  type  of  piety 
even,  but  it  is  not  Christian.  The  state  is  founded  on  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  if  Christian  faith  cannot  produce  that  in  its  citizens 
it  cannot  produce  a  benevolence  that  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  it  is  synonymous  with  sentimentalism.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  attempt  to  make  its  citizens  happy 
by  adopting  some  economic  theory  that  has  never  been 
practiced ;  nor  by  abolishing  private  property ;  nor  by  dis¬ 
tributing  equally  to  the  just  and  unjust;  nor  by  restricting 
the  free  play  of  true  individualism ;  nor  by  taxing  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  prosperous  unjustly  to  feed  the  drones  and 
the  sluggards  of  society ;  nor  by  becoming  a  religious  teacher 
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or  a  paternal  guardian,  thus  relieving  the  individual  from 
the  necessity  of  personal  and  heroic  virtues  like  honesty, 
industry,  and  thrift.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
state  to  throw  its  protecting  arms  about  the  humblest 
and  the  poorest ;  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  strong ;  to  per¬ 
mit  any  man,  no  matter  how  lowly  and  despised,  to  be  the 
equal  before  the  law  of  any  other  man,  however  rich  and 
powerful ;  to  see  that  each  one  has  the  right  to  labor  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  provided  always  that  his  efforts 
be  put  forth  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others ;  to  keep 
from  starvation  those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  un¬ 
able  to  work  ;  in  short,  to  guard  the  individual  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  natural  rights.  And  this  means  that  if  society 
is  between  two  malefactors, — organized  capital  that  is  war¬ 
ring  oil  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  organized  labor 
that  denies  to  the  non-unioii  man  the  right  to  labor,  then 
the  state  must  solve  that  problem  with  an  iron  hand,  or 
that  problem  will  dissolve  the  state. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  the  science  of  inaiihood  and 
womanhood ;  it  is  the  science  of  statehood ;  it  is  the  art  of 
social  control ;  it  is  the  true  philosophy  of  government. 

In  its  very  genius,  it  gives  free  play  to  the  highest  indi- 
vidualisni,  the  educated  reason  iiiov^d  by  a  regenerated  will; 
for,  as  Kant  says:  “Of  all  things  that  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
ceived,  one  thing  alone  can  Ije  called  perfectly  good,  and 
that  is  a  good  will.”  Good  will  is  the  cliaractcristic  of  a 
good  citizen  because  it  is  the  keynote  of  civic  virtue,  of 
sound  economics,  clean  politics,  no  less  than  of  Christian 
faith.  Hence  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion  must  now 
be  concentrated  upon  social  problems,  and  its  life  must  be 
spent  ill  the  attainment  of  just  social  conditions. 
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> 

THE  SOCIAL  FAILURE  OF  THE  CITY. 

BY  MRS.  KxMMA  WINNKR  ROGKRS. 

A  Frp:ncii  noveli.st  has  called  our  modern  civilization  a 
“  varni.slied  barbarism,”  and  we  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
mo.st  when  we  know  intimately  the  great  cities.  The  bar¬ 
barian  hordes  within  their  boundaries,  of  various  tongues 
and  -temperaments  and  customs ;  the  struggle  for  life  and 
place;  the  primitive  methods  of  lying,  stealing,  and  kill¬ 
ing  confirm  one’s  impression  that  civilization  has  not  struck 
much  below  the  surface  as  yet.  One  can  talk  of  the  city 
only  in  paradoxes,  and  it  has  been  well  described  as  the 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  the  deathplace  of  the  human 
race.  But  for  the  constant  influx  of  sound  and  sane  human¬ 
ity  from  the  hamlet  and  the  country,  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy  would  overtake  the  city  in  a  few  generations. 

Potent  influences  both  for  good  and  for  evil  center  in  the 
city ;  pure  and  unselfish  types  of  character  develop  side  by 
side  with  debased  and  sordid  types.  Here  we  find  the 
widest  difference  in  condition.s.  Immense  wealth  and  ab¬ 
ject  poverty,  broad  culture  and  dense  ignorance,  unbound¬ 
ed  opportunity  and  grinding  deprivation,  mark  the  social 
conditions  of  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  make  the  problem 
of  the  city  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  the  student  of 
society.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Atlantic  Moiithly^  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  life  in  big  cities  is  actually  inhumane 
in  its  rush  and  grasping  turmoil,  a.sks :  “  Why  should  not 

the  city  .seem  infinitely  more  human  than  the  hamlet? 
Why  should  not  human  traits  the  more  abound  where  hu- 
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man  beings  teem  millions  strong?”  And  he  replies  to  this 
very  pertinently :  “  Because  the  city  curtails  man  of  his 

wholeness,  specializes  him,  quickens  some  powers,  stunts 
others.  .  .  .  Men  have  indeed  written  like  human  beings,” 
he  says,  “in  the  midst  of  great  cities,  but  not  often  when 
they  have  shared  the  city’s  characteristic  life.  .  .  .  There' 
are  not  many  places  that  belong  to  a  city’s  life  to  which 
you  can  ‘invite  your  soul.’  Its  haste,  its  preoccupations, 
its  anxieties,  its  rushing  noise  as  of  men  driven,  its  ringing 
cries,  distract  you.  It  offers  no  quiet  for  reflection;  it  per¬ 
mits  no  retirement  to  any  who  share  its  life.  It  is  a  place 
of  little  tasks,  of  narrowed  functions,  of  aggregate  and  not 
of  individual  strength.”  ^ 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  large  cities 
will  permit  the  development  of  a  great  literature,  a  great 
art,  or  great  character.  These  grow  where  the  clamor  of 
trade  and  labor  do  not  drown  out  the  voices  of  God  and 
nature  and  humanity.  A  certain  serenity,  a  sufficient  leis¬ 
ure  for  vision  and  human  fellowship,  contact  with  beauty 
and  goodness,  are  in  some  measure  the  conditions  in  which 
the  highest  human  achievement  and  development  occur. 
Silver  and  gold  and  houses  and  lands  can  be  won  in  the 
hasting  and  wasting  conflicts  of  the  modern  city.  Won¬ 
derful  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  and  iron  rise  toward 
the  sky,  and  every  device  of  skill  and  energy  on  the 
material  side  of  life  make  up  the  environment  of  the 
dwellers  in  our  great  cities.  Only  the  man  him.self  is 
dwarfed  amid  this  superb  development  of  material  things. 
“The  men  we  see  are  whipped  through  the  world,”  as  Em¬ 
erson  tells  us :  they  are  harried,  wrinkled,  anxious ;  they 
all  seem  the  hacks  of  some  invisible  riders,  .  .  .  there  are 
no  divine  persons  with  us,  and  the  multitude  do  not  hasten 
to  be  divine.”  ^ 

‘Art.  “On  Being  Human,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept.  1897. 

*  Emerson’s  Essays,  Domestic  Life,  p.  103. 
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If  the  city  fails  to  develop  the  highest  and  best  in  men 
of  culture  and  leisure,  it  fails  still  more  grievously  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  common'  man, 
whose  kind  make  up  the  great  mass  of  urban  dwellers. 
While  all  the  citizens  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
the  social  conditions  in  the  city,  it  is  the  poor,  and  the 
working-classes  so  called,  who  are  the  helpless  victims  of 
these  conditions.  And  these  classes  are  estimated  to  con¬ 
stitute  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
the  great  cities.  It  is  significant  of  the  immense  numbers 
of  workingmen  in  our  cities  that  the  last  New  York  City 
directory  is  said  to  have  omitted  five  hundred  thousand 
names  of  hod-carriers  and  day-laborers,  in  order  to  make 
the  volume  of  reasonable  or  usable  size. 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  in  discussing  the  social  failure 
of  the  city  our  contention  is  that  the  city,  the  American 
city,  fails  to  meet  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  population — the  common  people.  That  it  fails 
also  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  highest  type  of  character 
and  achievement,  or  to  provide  an  ideal  environment  for 
the  leisured  classes,  is  of  infinitely  less  account.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  is  sometimes  offered  that  our  cities  have  grown  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  their  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  to  provide  adequately  for  this  rapid  development. 
But  the  growth  of  American  cities  is  matched  by  that  of 
European  cities  and  these  last  have  seldom  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  expanding  needs.  Berlin  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  New  York,*  and  Hamburg  than  Boston,  and 
twice  as  fast  as  Buffalo,  and  Leipsic  than  St.  Louis  or  San 
Francisco.  A  score  of  European  cities  might  be  named, 
the  growth  of  which  has  kept  pace  or  distanced  the  same 
number  of  our  most  rapidly  growing  American  cities. 

“In  Europe,”  says  Albert  Shaw,  “the  honesty  and  gen¬ 
eral  efficiency  of  municipal  government  are  not  seriously 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Greater  New  York. 

VOL.  LV.  NO.  217.  10 
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in  question  anywhere.  Municipal  government  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Hungary  is  exalting  the  bacteriologist  and  the  san¬ 
itary  inspector,  fostering  the  kindergarten  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  school,  and  inquiring  anxiously  about  the  housing  of 
the  people.”  *  Social  conditions  in  the  city  are  largely  a 
direct  result  of  the  management  or  government  of  the  city. 
They  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect.  When  we  concede, 
therefore,  that  municipal  government  in  the  United  States 
is  a  failure,  we  grant  tJie  fact  of  the  social  failure  of  our 
cities.  This  failure  of  municipal  government  has  long 
since  been  conceded;  and  I  offer  the  testimony  on  this 
point  of  a  distinguished  American  and  an  Englishman  of 
equal  note,  only  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  failure  of  our  city  governments.  Andrew  D.  White 
declares:  “Without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  we  may 
assert  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  city  governments 
of  the  United  States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom,  the 
most  expensive,  the  most  inefficient,  and  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt.”  And  Mr.  Bryce  says:  “There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  United  States.”  There  is  perhaps  no  severer 
commentary  on  our  city  governments  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  being  obliged  to  abandon  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  lodge  absolute  power  in  the  mayor, — an  un¬ 
democratic  and  un-American  measure,  only  justified  by  the 
faet  that  the  taxpayers  find  that  boards  of  aldermen  cannot 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  cities. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  point  out  certain  spe¬ 
cific  instances  of  the  social  failure  of  our  cities,  and  later 
to  suggest  one  or  two  possible  means  for  bringing  a  better 
state  of  things  to  pass.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  “The  American  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  says:  “Two  tests  of  practical  efficiency  may 
be  applied  to  the  government  of  a  city  :  What  does  it  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  people,  and  what  does  it  cost  the  people.”  '^  Ap- 
•  Municipal  Government  in  Europe.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  607;  ist  ed. 
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plying  these  tests  to  our  American  cities,  we  find  their 
governments  do  not  provide  an  honest,  intelligent,  or  effi¬ 
cient  administration.  City  legislation  is  often  bought  and 
sold ;  the  rights  of  the  people  in  valuable  franchises  are 
generally  set  aside,  and  these  figure  in  adding  to  the  private 
gains  of  members  of  the  city  government.  The  tax  sys¬ 
tem  is  unjust  and  demoralizing. 

City  and  suburban  transit  has  undergone  a  progressive 
revolution  in  recent  years,  and  few  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
have  benefited  from  this  in  some  measure.  But  the  benefit 
has  been  comparatively  small  in  the  case  of  the  wage¬ 
earning  people  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  city’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  One  of  the  sights  of  our  great  cities  is  to  watch  at 
morning  or  evening  the  endless  stream  of  working  men  and 
women  going  to  or  from  their  work  on  the  long  avenues 
leading  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  Ten  cents  a  day 
for  street-car  fares  is  too  great  a  tax  on  a  poor  man’s  small 
earnings,  and  he  must  walk  to  and  from  his  work  unless 
it  is  very  remote.  Kor  the  same  cause  few  working-people 
can  afford  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  They  are  tied  to  the 
crowded  tenement  and  the  slum  neighborhood  by  their 
poverty,  although  every  interest  of  the  city  is  opposed  to 
this  massing  of  the  poor  in  the  central  districts  of  the  city. 
All  efficient  city  government  might  readily  secure  for  its 
working-people  special  rates,  during  certain  hours,  on  street 
and  steam  cars  as  one  item  of  compensation  in  exchange 
for  the  many  rights  and  privileges  granted  the  transit  com¬ 
panies.  But  the  cities  have  failed  to  do  this,  except  in 
rare  instances. 

Clean  streets  and  alleys  are  a  sanitary  necessity,  but  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  the  death-rate,  especially  of  the 
poorer  wards,  is  frightfully  increased  by  the  filthiness  of 
the  thoroughfares.  New  York,  fortunately,  has  reformed 
in  this  particular ;  and  with  amazing  sense  and  sympathy, 
began  the  reform  in  the  tenement  districts  where  it  was 
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most  needed.  Chicago  can  still  claim  to  be  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  world ;  and  besides  the  filth  and  disorder  of  its 
streets  and  alleys,  it  permits  such  unpardonable  acts  as 
dumping  the  garbage  of  some  of  the  best  wards  upon  va¬ 
cant  lots  in  the  poorest  wards.  Surely  the  destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty! 

Our  cities  fail  generally  to  provide  the  people  with  pure 
and  abundant  water.  Philadelphia  has  for  years  had  a 
notably  bad  water-supply,  and  the  water-supply  of  Chicago 
is  frequently  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  The  Chicago  school-board  ordered 
the  water  turned  off  from  the  public  .schools  five  months 
of  this  year,  until  a  system  of  filters  should  be  decided  up¬ 
on,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou.sand  children 
went  thirsty  for  five  months  while  the  board  wrangled  over 
filter  contracts.  Public  baths  and  wash-houses  are  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  in  most  American  cities,  and  the  homes  of 
the  poor  are  only  rarely  equipped  with  bathrooms.  The 
report  of  the  government  investigation  of  the  Slums  of 
Great  Cities  issued  in  1894  showed  that  ninety-six  percent 
of  the  houses  investigated  in  New  York,  and  eighty-two 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  were  entirely  without  bathroom 
accommodation.^ 

The  .sewerage  .system  and  .sanitary  conditions  of  houses 
in  tenement  districts  is  no  better  than  the  bad  .street-service 
and  polluted  water-supply.  Indeed  the  city’s  neglect  of 
.sanitary  and  livable  conditions  in  the  poorer  di.stricts  is 
one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  time.  The  homes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  chief  factors  in  determining  our  prc.sent  and 
future  civilization,  and  the  cities  allow  the  building  of  in¬ 
sanitary  houses,  overcrowding  on  lots  and  in  hou.ses,  and  in¬ 
sufficient  provision  for  comfortable  or  even  decent  home  life. 

It  is  a  mere  grasp-and-greed  policy,  benefiting  no  one 
but  the  landlord  and  the  dishonest  contractor,  and  it  in- 

*  Seventh  Special  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Lalwr,  1894-95,  p.  95- 
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citizens’  committee  come  to  ask  for  enforcement  of  law 
asrainst  saloons  in  a  residence  district. 

The  city’s  disregard  of  its  own  law’s  and  the  toleration 
of  institutions  which  foster  crime  and  vice  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  in  its  attitude  toward  the  saloon  and  gambling-den, 
which  are  systematic  law-breakers,  and  .schools  of  vice  as 
well.  Rigid  enforcement  of  the  ordinances  as  to  Sunday 
and  early  closing,  sale  to  drunkards  and  minors  and  the 
rest  of  the  long  list,  would  do  much  to  curtail  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the.se  places,  and  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of 
reckle.s.s  disregard  for  law  which  is  perhaps  the  most  .seri¬ 
ous  of  our  social  di.sorder.s.  Urgent  as  the  need  is  for  the 
total  extinction  of  the  .saloon,  it  can  hardly  be  demanded 
with  justice  in  the  pre.sent  social  condition  of  the  city.  The 
saloon  is  the  poor  man’s  only  club,  his  sole  refuge  from  the  , 
insanitary,  dreary,  and  unsocial  tenement-home.  The  sa¬ 
loon,  with  its  free  a.ssembly  halls  and  meeting-places,  its 
free  lunches,  its  public  comfort  stations,  its  banking  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  working-men,  its  warmth,  light,  and  welcome 
for  rich  and  poor  alike,  cannot  be  utterly  condemned,  and 
must  certainly  hold  an  important  place  in  the  social  life  of 
the  city,  until  the  municipal  government,  the  church,  or 
some  other  agency  shall  provide  someth iiig  ecpii valent  for 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  social  reformer  who  de¬ 
nounces  the  saloon  in  toto^  and  demands  its  immediate  ex¬ 
tinction,  must  be  prepared  to  offer  in  its  place  something 
to  meet  the  legitimate  social  needs  of  the  people.  But  we 
can  justly  demand  a  rigid  enforcement  of  ordinances  regu¬ 
lating  the  .saloon  and  other  vicious  institutions.  The  gam¬ 
bling-den  and  the  brothel  are  as  heedless  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  as  the  saloon,  and  the  police  force  of  our  citie.s, 
in  collusion  with  the.se  law-breakers,  sy.stematically  levy 
tribute  upon  the.se  establi.shment.s  as  the  price  for  the 
privilege  of  breaking  the  law. 

A  walk  or  drive  through  the  poore.st  city  w’ards  con- 
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vinces  one  that  our  cities  have  provided  no  parks  or  play¬ 
grounds  for  the  tenement-house  dwellers,  the  people  who 
need  them  most.  The  parks,  large  and  small,  are  in  the 
region  of  the  better  class  homes,  where  good  streets,  fine 
lawns,  parkways,  and  trees  abound;  while  the  homes  of 
the  poor  are  in  treeless  deserts  and  generally  out  of  w'alk- 
ing  distance  of  any  green  spot  or  breathing  space.  That 
there  is  an  awakening  conscience  and  the  beginning  of  act¬ 
ive  steps  for  reform  on  the  subject,  is  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Few  of  our  cities  realize  “  the  truth,”  as  Edwin  D.  Mead  for¬ 
cibly  says,  “  that  beauty  has  a  claim  upon  the  whole  life, 
and  should  determine  the  whole  environment  of  a  rational 
people,  shaping  and  ordering  their  homes,  their  school  life, 
their  shops  and  their  cities ;  that  the  city  of  a  rational, 
well-educated,  and  properly  organized  people  must  be  a 
work  of  art,  not  an  agglomeration  of  freaks,  where  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool  is  each  alike  permitted  to  rear  what  he 
will ; — where  there  is  no  hint  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
city  of  any  corporate  consciousness  or  care  for  noble  and 
beautiful  effect.”  Health,  comfort,  and  beauty  alike  de¬ 
mand  that  small  parks  and  playgrounds  should  be  set 
aside  in  the  poorer  and  overcrowded  wards,  and  that  direct 
supervision  should  insure  the  enforcement  of  ordinances 
against  insanitary  overcrowding,  and  for  making  attractive 
and  healthful  the  environment  of  the  working-people. 

Hut  the  public  school  atones  for  all  the  other  ill  condi¬ 
tions  of  city  life  for  the  ma.sses,  some  one  may  exclaim. 
And  the  public  school  is  certainly  the  greate.st  civilizing 
agency  of  our  cities, — working  over  as  it  does,  five  days  pf 
each  week  and  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  raw  material 
from  every  country  under  the  sun,  in  an  attempt  to  “  make  ” 
good  American  citizens.  The  cities  come  nearer  to  success 
in  their  conduct  of  the  schools  than  in  any  other  undertak¬ 
ing  for  the  social  welfare.  But  their  success  here  is  marred 
by  their  failure  to  provide  for  thousands  of  children  of 
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school  age,  and  their  neglect  to  provide  those  best  antidotes 
of  youthful  vice  and  crime — kindergarten  and  manual¬ 
training  departments.  In  Chicago  thirteen  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  attend  school  only  for  half-day  sessions  for  lack  of 
room.  The  New  York  school-board  estimates  that  forty 
thousand  children  are  without  school  accommodation  in 
that  city,  and  the  president  of  the  New  York  school-board 
said  in  his  inaugural  last  winter,  that  “perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  public  school  situation  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  improvement.” 

The  city  fails  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
fr''t  of  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  unemployed  citizens, — 
men  and  women  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  secure  the 
means  of  a  livelihood.  The  American  statistical  society  pub¬ 
lished  recently  some  records  of  the  charity  organization 
societies  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  six  smaller  cities 
as  to  the  cause  of  need  among  the  families  whose  condition 
was  investigated  last  year,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  lack 
of  employment  was  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  distress  in  as 
many  cases  as  sickness,  intemperance,  knd  shiftlessness  com¬ 
bined.  The  rush  of  people  to  the  cities  has  far  outstripped 
the  city’s  ability  to  employ  them,  and  all  temporary  pan¬ 
aceas  are  worse  than  useless.  Something  fundamental  has 
got  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  the  practical  suggestions  I  have 
to  offer  later  on  will  commend  themselves  as  of  that  nature. 

All  this  may  seem  a  pessimistic  and  unfair  indictment  of 
the  city  in  view  of  the  splendid  progress  of  our  great  cities 
in  some  directions, — their  vast  trade  and  manufacturing 
interests,  their  immense  business  blocks,  large  bank-clear¬ 
ings  and  increasing  wealth,  their  splendid  park  systems, 
libraries,  museums,  and'  philanthropic  institutions.  I  do 
not  deny  the  glory  of  the  city  and  its  great  achievements. 
I  simply  maintain  that  it  fails  to  secure  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  its  citizens  tolerable  social  conditions  in  which 
to  live  and  rear  their  families.  I  hold  that  the  city  fails  to 
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meet  the  first  test  of  practical  efficiency  by  not  providing 
for  the  people  the  first  essentials  for  health  and  happiness. 

How  do  our  cities  meet  Mr.  Bryce’s  second  test  of  prac¬ 
tical  efficiency — which  is:  What  does  it  cost  the  people? 
Our  city  government  is  very  costly,  and  the  cities  are  piling 
up  immense  debts,  mortgaging  the  future  and  too  often  ob¬ 
taining  from  this,  small  benefit  in  the  present.  The  Greater 
New  York  will  begin  its  municipal  existence  with  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  Boston’s  debt  is  nearly  forty 
million  dollars;  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  about  thirty 
million  dollars  each ;  and  many  smaller  cities  have  propor¬ 
tionally  heavy  indebtedness.  According  to  Professor  Henry 
C.  Adams’  statement,  “the  cities  in  recent  years  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  public  credit  regardless  of  consequences.”  The 
annual  municipal  expenditures  for  our  great  cities  are  on 
the  same  extravagant  scale.  It  is  certainly  then,  not  a  lack 
of  money  which  is  responsible  for  the  social  failure  of  our 
cities.  They  pay  enough  to  secure  efficient  government. 
Comparing  the  great  cities  of  Germany  and  America,  Al¬ 
bert  Shaw  says :  “  They  stagger  under  such  heavy  bur¬ 

dens  of  taxation  and  compulsory  service  to  maintain  the 
military  arm  of  the  general  government,  that  the  tax  in¬ 
crement  which  can  be  spared  for  municipal  purposes  comes 
with  pain,  and  is  small  compared  with  the  revenues  we 
can  raise  for  local  outlay  in  America.  .  .  .  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  disadvantages  far  greater  than  any  that  we  can  pre¬ 
sent  as  excuses,  the  German  cities  have  grappled  with  the 
new  municipal  problems  of  the  last  quarter  century,  and 
have  solved  them  far  more  promptly  and  completely  than 
the  American  cities  have  done.”  ^ 

Large  cities  are  undoubtedly  to  be  permanent  and  increas¬ 
ing  factors  in  our  civilization,  and  a  solution  of  the  question 
of  how  they  may  grow  into  ideal  city  conditions,  and  be- 

'  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  P^urope,  p.  297. 
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come  congenial  places  for  broad  and  beautiful  human  liv¬ 
ing,  is  of  infinite  importance. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  ultimate  improvement  of 
the  city’s  social  condition  depends  most  of  all  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  individual  character  and  intelligence.  Right¬ 
eousness  exalteth  a  city  as  well  as  a  nation.  A  higher  type 
of  citizenship  is  indispensable.  Brains  and  character  ap¬ 
plied  to  municipal  government  are  a  first  essential.  The 
unselfish  citizen  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself  has  got  to 
multiply  indefinitely  before  the  new  century  will  ring  in 
the  ideal  city.  Two  practical  and  definite  movements  of 
our  modern  life  seem  to  me  to  promise  better  things  for  the 
future  of  our  cities.  The  first  movement  is  the  return  of 
cultured  and  intelligent  people,  with  alert  consciences,  to 
the  heart  of  the  cities,  to  the  centers  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  crime.  This  is  both  an  individual  and  a  collective 
movement.  In  its  collective  form  it  is  best  represented  by 
the  University  and  Social  settlements;  and  starting  in  these, 
the  awakening  of  the  social  conscience  is  leading  strong  and 
sympathetic  souls  to  ^liare  the  life  of  the  people  who  need 
them  most,  and  to  go  into  the  midst  of  conditions  which 
have  resulted  from  neglect,  poverty,  and  ignorance.  Mar¬ 
cella  and  her  husband,  in  “Sir  Ueorge  Tressady,”  going  to 
live  in  lodgings  in  East  London,  and  quietly  learning  the 
needs  and  possible  remedies  for  the  waste  places  and  the 
human  starvelings  of  their  neighborhood  are  only  the  types 
of  men  and  women  in  London  and  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  other  cities  who  choose  a  very  modern,  practical,  and 
eminently  Christlike  method  of  making  the  great  city  more 
righteous  and  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

The  worst  slum  districts  are  generally  the  result  of  the 
desertion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people,  thus 
leaving  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  their  almost  certain  fate 
of  moral  and  material  degeneracy.  The  going  of  Univer¬ 
sity  men  and  women,  of  business  men  and  women,  of  ciil- 
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tftred  Christian  families,  into  the  poorest  wards  to  share  the 
common  life  and  help  uplift  it  ought  to  go  on  and  increase 
tenfold.  The  cooperation  of  these  with  the  more  energetic 
and  intelligent  poor  in  their  own  wards  cannot  fail  to  bring 
about,  as  it  is  now  constantly  doing,  improvements  sani¬ 
tary,  .social,  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  to  tran.sform  the 
environment  of  a  multitude  of  people. 

The  second  movement  which  promises  good  to  the  city 
and  to  the  people  is  the  return  to  the  country.  Blessed  be 
the  country !  Man  was  made  to  dwell  in  a  garden,  and  to 
tend  it  was  his  first  and  best  occupation.  The  return  to 
tKe  country  in  these  recent  years  is  a  real  and  wholesome 
movement,  and  one  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  both  city 
and  country.  The  rich  and  the  cultured  are  going  back  to 
the  country,  because  a  new  sense  of  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  nature  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  plea.sures  of  country 
life;  because,  with  wealth  and  leisure  and  culture,  a  sensi¬ 
ble  following  of  the  customs  of  the  older  nations  is  growing 
up  in  America.  English  country  life  is  being  more  and 
more  copied  among  us.  It  is  a  “fad,”  a  wholesome  “fad,” 
to  own  a  ranch,  a  farm,  or  a  country  place,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  year  or  the  entire  year  may  be  spent.  People 
of  small  means  and  .some  of  the  more  energetic  among  the 
poor  are  also  returning  to  the  country,  and  this  movement 
has  followed  clo.se  upon  the  great  financial  depression  of  the 
past  five  years.  These  periods  of  depre.ssion  are  usually 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  country  of  hosts  of  the  super¬ 
numeraries  who  have  flecked  into  the  city  during  prosper¬ 
ous  times.  The  utter  fallacy  that  the  city  has  work  for 
unlimited  numbers  is  plainly  shown  in  periods  of  commer¬ 
cial  depre.ssion  which  restore  partially  the  equilibrium  of 
urban  and  rural  indu.stries  by  necessitating  a  return  of  many 
to  the  land,  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity.  This 
movement  countryward  is  just  as  natural  as  that  which 
leads  a  multitude  into  city  life,  and  I  have  little  patience  ' 
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with  the  social  philosophers  who  pronounce  that  the  city¬ 
ward  tendency  is  worldwide  and  inevitable,  that  we  can  do 
nothing  to  change  it,  and  need  only  set  ourselves  to  organ¬ 
ize  our  city  charities  on  a  wider  and  more  scientific  basis* 

Man’s  history  and  progress  have  been,  and  will  always 
be,  a  struggle  against  natural  tendency,  and  a  training  of 
natural  inclination  to  submission  to  reason  and  wisdom. 
Our  peace  and  arbitration  conferences  are  attempts  to 
change  man’s  natural  tendency  to  fight  his  fellow-man. 
The  church,  the  university,  the  school,  are  institutions 
working  eternally  to  change  men  whose  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  It  is  an  un¬ 
tenable  theory  that  because  a  great  urban  movement  has 
drawn  rich  and  poor  into  the  large  cities,  that  no  influences 
or  agencies  can  change  or  modify  this  fact. 

I  hail  with  joy  the  countryward  movement  as  a  return 
to  sanity,  to  the  love  of  nature,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  .simplicity  of  life.  With  our  modern  ideas  and 
inventions,  the  country  is  bound  to  be  the  paradise  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  souls.  The  movement  has  started  right,  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  and  the  cultured  leading  the  way.  This 
makes  it  the  more  possible  for  the  poor  to  follow,  and  to 
find  life  livable  and  human  in  the  country,  as  in  the  town. 
“  How  much  more  likely  does  it  appear,”  says  W^oodrow 
Wilson,  “  that  we  shall  find  men  .sane  and  human  about 
the  country  fireside,  upon  the  streets  of  quiet  villages,  than 
in  the  huge,  rushing,  aggregate  life  of  a  great  city?” 

To  restore  the  proper  equilibrium  between  rural  and  ur¬ 
ban  occupations  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  city  problem.  It  would  require  too 
much  space  to  set  forth  the  startling  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
cerning  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population,  its  effect  upon 
the  country,  and  its  results  upon  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  great  cities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  four 
million  people,  or  i,333,cxx)  breadwinners  more  than  can 
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find  urban  occupation,  have  crowded  into  the  cities  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  wisdom  of  getting  this  surplus 
population  back  to  the  land  has  not  appealed  to  our  social 
reformers  and  social  philosophers  heretofore ;  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  do  so  as  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  city’s  giving 
employment  to  both  its  own  and  the  country’s  quota  of 
people  is  admitted,  and  as  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the 
land  always  offers  a  frugal  living,  at  least,  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  work.  Reformers  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  overcoming  the  prejudices  against,  and  the  real 
obstacles  to,  country  life.  The  questions  of  good  roads,  free 
rural  mail  delivery,  intensive  farming  and  small  farms  as 
in  France,  the  cheapening  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  are  just  as  vital  to  a  final 
right  settlement  of  the  social  future  of  the  cities  as  are 
questions  about  improved  tenements,  more  trade  schools, 
or  what  to  do  with  the  tramp.  The  fact  that  with  hard 
work  the  land  will  reward  those  who  return  to  it  with  a 
frugal  fare  and  shelter  and  raiment,  needs  to  be  preached 
in  our  time.  The  struggling,  weary,  thin-blooded,  over¬ 
worked  men  of  the  city  need  to  be  inspired  to  return  to  the 
country  and  to  a  truer  and  more  healthful  kind  of  life. 

“The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,”  says  Emerson, 
“and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of 
land.  Men  do  not  like  hard  work,  but  every  man  has  an 
exceptional  respect  for  tillage,  and  a  feeling  that  this  is 
the  original  calling  of  his  race;  that  he  himself  is  only  ex¬ 
cused  from  it  by  some  circumstance  which  makes  him  del¬ 
egate  it  for  a  time  to  other  hands.”  ^ 

The  wisdom  of  Emerson  is  a  good  wisdom  for  our  day. 

*  Emerson’s  Essays,  Farming. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

LAWLESSNESS  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 

BY  THK  KEY.  CIIARI.KS  B.  WILCOX,  D.  D. 

Government  exi.sts  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  It 
has  for  its  object  order  on  the  one  hand,  liberty  on  the 
other:  protection  to  life,  property,  and  reputation  on  the 
one  side;  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  on  the 
'other.  That  form  of  government  is  be.st  which  gives  the 
largest  measure  of  liberty  to  the  individual  while  at  the 
same  time  it  preserves  order  in  society.  Government  is  a 
growth.  We  have  at  first  an  absolute  monarch :  all  au¬ 
thority  centers  in  him ;  he  does  whatever  he  pleases.  After 
a  while  his  powers  are  limited,  and  then  by  a  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  still  further  limited,  until  a  republic  is  reached, — a 
form  of  government  which  derives  its  just  powers  only 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Laws  at  first  were  few 
and  rude:  they  dealt  only  with  the  iimst  flagrant  crimes; 
they  met  the  needs  of  man  as  an  animal.  Hut  he  has  a 
social  nature ;  and,  as  that  is  developed,  law  must  be  in¬ 
flicted  to  meet  its  need.s.  He  has  also  an  intellectual,  a 
moral,  and  a  religious  nature;  and,  as  these  unfold  and  so¬ 
ciety  becomes  complex,  law  must  be  inflicted  to  meet  its 
ever-changing  requirements.  Laws  which  were  on  the 
statute-books  in  colonial  times  now  awaken  a  smile;  laws 
containing  a  categorical  list  of  things  that  may  not  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath;  laws  against  scolding  and  profanity, 
with  heavy  penalties  attached.  In  that  period  we  find  in 
constant  use  the  whipping-post  and  the  stocks.  A  few 
centuries  ago  in  England  there  were  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-three  crimes  for  which  a  man  could  be  hanged. 
Some  people  say  the  world  is  growing  worse.  They  are 
not  careful  students  of  history.  This  is  the  brightest  hour 
the  world  has  known.  There  never  was  so  much  sympa¬ 
thy,  fraternity,  and  humanity  among  men  as  there  is  to¬ 
day.  Changes  are  constantly  going  on,  and  an  ever-ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  makes  it  necessary  for  our  legislators 
every  year  or  two  to  repeal  old  laws  and  enact  new  ones. 
Society  is  not  yet  ideal.  The  golden  rule  is  not  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  life.  Multitudes  are  not  willing  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  every  man’s  liberty  must  end  where  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-man  begin.  Hence  the  necessity  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Now  government  reaches  its  ends  through  the  medium 
of  law.  But  what  is  law?  Law  is  a  course  of  action  such 
as  is  thought  best  by  the  sovereign  for  the  public  good, 
prescribed  by  properly  constituted  authority,  and  enforced 
by  such  sanctions  and  penalties  as  may  be  necessary. 
Again,  law  is  such  a  course  of  action  governing  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  the  sovereign  be¬ 
lieves  will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
But  in  our  republic  the  people  are  sovereign.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  every  citizen  is  a  legislator,  a  judge,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  law.  If  he  does  not  exercise  these  prerogatives 
directly,  he  does  indirectly.  He  determines  by  his  vote 
who  shall  make  his  laws,  who  shall  interpret  them  and 
pronounce  sentence  of  penalty,  and  who  shall  execute 
them.  Our  laws,  therefore,  present  such  courses  of  action 
to  govern  the  people  in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  hav'e  said,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  are  for  the  general  good.  The  object  of  these  laws 
is  to  compel  every  man  to  recognize  that  his  liberty  must 
end  where  the  rights  of  his  fellow-man  begin.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  give  the  largest  measure  of  liberty  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  consistent  with  the  safety  and  good  order  of  society. 
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Now  if  one  is  permitted  to  break  any  of  these  laws,  he 
is  permitted  to  do  that  which  a  majority  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  have  said  is  not  for  the  public  good. 

Again,  if  one  is  allowed  to  violate  any  of  these  laws, 
either  for  selfish  reasons  or  for  evil  intent,  or  because  he 
does  not  like  them,  then  another  may  be  allowed  to  do  the 
same  thing ;  because,  under  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  no  partiality  must  be  shown. 
But  if  every  man  is  allowed  to  violate  the  law  with  impu¬ 
nity,  there  is  an  end  of  government ;  the  result  is  confusion 
and  anarchy,  where  neither  life  nor  property  is  safe. 

Law  unenforced  breeds  among  the  people  a  contempt 
for  law.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  farce,  and  regard  it  as 
useless.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  recently  been  disgraced 
by  a  fearful  exhibition  of  lynch  law.  Five  men  were 
taken  from  prison  and  hurried  to  an  awful  death.  The 
authorities  failed  to  protect  them.  Why  did  these  terrible 
acts  of  mob  violence  occur?  Because  the  people  of  Rip¬ 
ley  County  believed  these  men  would  never  receive  just 
punishment  in  the  civil  courts.  .They  knew  them  to  be 
desperate  characters — hardened  criminals  of  long  standing. 
For  years  they  had  stolen,  robbed,  and  murdered  in  that 
community  until  the  people,  terrorized  and  weary  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  ju.stice  by  civil  law,  resorted  to  mob  violence. 
Their  conduct  deserves  only  condemnation.  It  cannot  on 
any  grounds  be  justified.  It  is  unwise  either  to  palliate  or 
excuse ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  causes  for  such 
proceedings.  How  often  does  the  big  purse  buy  the  elo¬ 
quent  pleader  who  defeats  the  ends  of  justice  on  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  law !  How  often  does  it  secure  false  wit¬ 
nesses  or  bribe  jurors !  What  diverse  sentences  are  given 
by  civil  courts!  “A  few  years  ago,  in  New  Jersey,  a  man 
named  Henry  Lehr,  convicted  of  killing  a  lad  who  tres¬ 
passed  on  a  melon-patch,  was  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
state  prison.  Another  man  who  stole  a  bushel  of  apples 
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was  sent  to  the  same  prison  for  five  years.  John  Iserman, 
who  drew  a  knife  in  a  crowded  stage-coach,  severely  injur¬ 
ing  a  constable  and  another  passenger,  was  let  off  with  a 
fine  of.  five  dollars.  John  Brown,  a  colored  man,  stole  at 
night  into  the  room  of  a  colored  woman  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  lived,  but  who  had  left  him  because  of  his 
brutality,  and  while  she  lay  asleep  made  a  savage  attack 
upon  her  with  a  razor,  injuring  her  so  severely  that  for 
weeks  her  recovery  was  very  doubtful.  Brown  was  known 
to  the  police  as  a  desperate  character,  who  had  been  in  state 
prison  before  and  in  jail  several  times,  and  they  expected 
to  get  rid  of  him  for  at  least  five  years.  He  himself  ex¬ 
pected  three  years  at  hard  labor,  and  was  dumbfounded 
when  informed  that  his  sentence  was  three  months  in  the 
county  jail.  The  court  said  he  had  considerable  provoca¬ 
tion,  as  it  appeared  that  his  mistress  had  been  unfaithful 
to  him.”  These  forms  of  justice  are  not  peculiar  to  Jer¬ 
sey.  Similar  cases  can  be  found  in  every  State  in  the 
union.  Out  of  seven  thousand  murders  reported  by  the 
newspapers  in  a  recent  year  only  two  thousand  of  the  per¬ 
petrators  were  punished  by  regular  processes  of  law.  More 
murderers  were  lynched  last  year  than  received  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  civil  courts.  Respect  for  law  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  secured  only  by  enforcing  the  law.  All  the  laws 
ouj^it  to  be  enforced.  The  only  way  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  law  is  to  execute  it.  A  law  may  appear  one 
thing  on  the  statute-book  and  quite  another  in  practice. 
Execute  the  law.  If  it  is  defective,  amend  it.  If  it  is  a 
bad  law,  repeal  it.  But  execute  the  law. 

Who  shall  enforce  the  law?  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  there  w’as  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  It  was 
this.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  elected  for  the  purpose 
to  execute  the  law.  There  is  now,  however,  a  difference 
of  opinion.  A  mayor  not  long  ago  said :  “  It  is  not  our 
business  to  take  cognizance  of  the  violation  of  law  :  if  any 
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citizens  know  of  such  violation,  let  them  institute  proceed¬ 
ings.  I  should  make  myself  ridiculous,  were  I  to  under¬ 
take  to  enforce  the  law  against  selling  liquor  on  Sunday.” 
This  was  said  not  in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  but  before  a 
committee  of  seventy  citizens  who  urged  him  to  execute 
the  law,  and  promised  him  all  the  support  they  could  give. 
Mayors  in  cities  from  ten  thousand  upward  all  over  the 
country  frequently  make  such  replies. 

Our  government  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  Legis¬ 
lative,  the  Judicial,  and  the  Executive.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Legislative  to  enact  law;  of  the  Judicial,  to  interpret 
law;  and  of  the  Executive,  to  enforce  it.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  chief 
executive.  As  such,  he  has  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  State  militia  when  in  the  employ  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  can  appoint  special  marshals,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  draft  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  aid  in  quelling 
rebellion  and  keeping  order.  The  relation  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  holds  to  the  nation  the  Governor  holds  to  the  State. 
He  is  sworn,  as  the  President  is,  to  defend  the  constitution 
and  execute  the  laws.  He  can  create  a  State  militia  and 
command  it,  and  draft  every  able-bodied  citizen  in  the 
State  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  the  laws ;  and,  if  still  unable, 
he  can  call  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
him.  The  relation  which  the  Governor  holds  to  the  State 
the  sheriff  holds  to  the  county,  and  the  mayor  to  the  city. 
There  is  a  strong  chain — link  joined  to  link — all  the  way 
from  the  president  of  the  nation  down  to  the  lowest  officer. 
The  whole  power  of  the  country  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive.  There  is  no  weakness  anywhere  unless  it  be  in 
the  will  of  the  executive  officer. 

The  duty  of  the  executive  is  made  plain  and  explicit. 
Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  says :  “  The  duty  imposed  on  the  executive 

to  take  care  that  the  law  be  faithfully  executed,  follows  out 
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the  strong  injunctions  of  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  constitution.  The  great  object  of 
the  executive  department  is  to  accomplish  this  very  pur¬ 
pose;  without  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  utterly  worthless 
for  the  happiness,  good  order,  or  safety  of  society.” 

James  Kent,  the  great  American  chancellor,  in  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  American  law  says :  “  When  laws  are  duly 

made  and  promulgated,  they  remain  only  to'be  executed. 
No  discretion  is  given  to  the  executive  officer.  It  is  not 
for  him  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the 
law.  What  has  once  been  declared  to  be  law,  under  all 
the  cautions  forms  of  deliberation  prescribed  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  ought  to  receive  prompt  obedience.” 

lion.  C.  C.  Ilonney  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  and  Order  League,  in  an  address  on  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Power  says:  “The  constitution  and  laws  do  not  say 
that  sheriff,  marshal,  mayor,  governor,  and  president  shall 
enforce  the  law'S  and  protect  the  people,  provided  that  some 
other  department  of  the  government  shall  request  or  some 
particularly  aggrieved  citizens  shall  petition  therefor ;  but 
the  command  is  imperative  that  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.” 

These  authorities  make  very  plain  and  clear  the  duty  of 
the  executive.  There  are  no  conditions.  There  is  no  al¬ 
ternative.  The  law  must  be  obeyed.  These  authorities 
also  rob  our  mayors  and  other  executive  officers  of  their 
three  strong  points.  They  forbid  the  executive  officer  to 
act  as  judge  on  the  merits  of  a  law;  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  whether  he  will  enforce  the  laws,  or  to  declare  that  he 
cannot  enforce  the  law  if  he  would,  because  of  opposition 
to  it.  Enforce  the  laws.  If  they  are  defective,  amend 
them.  If  they  are  oppressive,  repeal  them.  But  enforce 
the  law.  This  only  is  rational  government. 

Why  are  not  the  law’s  enforced?  The  reason  is  clear. 
Because  the  officers  elected  and  put  under  oath  for  this  pur- 
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pose  do  not  do  their  dut3^  It  has  been  said  that  they  are 
not  elected  to  execute  the  laws  against  all  offenders,  al¬ 
though  they  are  sworn  to  do  it.  Herein  lies  the  weakness 
of  a  popular  form  of  government  when  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  of  good 
laws.  The  executive  officer,  instead  of  giving  attention  to 
duty,  is  constantly  consulting  the  temper  of  his  constitu¬ 
ency.  His  continuance  in  office  depends  upon  pleasing 
the  people  who  elected  him.  Many  of  them  voted  for  him 
with  the  expectation  that  certain  laws  were  not  to  be  en¬ 
forced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  ignored.  States¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw  this  weakness  in  our 
form  of  government  and  predicted  failure.  De  Tocqueville 
declared  that  the  growth  of  great  cities  would  ruin  the 
American  republic,  unless  they  are  kept  in  order  by  a 
standing  army.  Lord  Beaconsfield  affirmed  that  not  one 
American  city  of  commanding  size  is  well  governed  under 
universal  suffrage,  or  ever  will  be.  Sir  Robert  Peel  pre¬ 
dicted  that  American  forms  of  government  will  fail  to  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  property  in  crowded  populations.  And  Lord 
Macaulay  said,  “As  for  America,  I  appeal  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Either  .some  Ccc.sar  or  Napoleon  will  .seize  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  as  Rome  was  in  the  fifth,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  rav'aged  Rome  came  from 
without  her  borders,  while  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  be 
engendered  by  your  own  in.stitutions  and  within  your  own 
country.”  The.se  predictions  take  on  significance  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  in  our  large  cities  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Lawle.ssness,  bribery,  corruption, 
and  misrule  are  fearfully  prevalent  in  our  large  municipal¬ 
ities. 

We  are  patriots,  however,  and  believe  in  our  form  of 
government.  We  must  remedy  the  evils  of  universal  suf- 
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frage  by  universal  suffrage.  This  can  be  done,  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  people  believe  in  law  and  order.  Let  our  best 
citizens  attend  the  primaries  and  nominate  good  men  for 
office,  and  then  stand  by  them  when  elected,  giving  them 
every  encouragement  possible  in  their  work.  Our  so-called 
best  citizens  are  often  the  worst ;  not  intentionally,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  indifference.  The  demagogues,  ward-heelers, 
and  baser  elements  of  society  are  ceaselessly  active.  Some 
of  them  declare  that  all  government  is  oppressive,  and  all 
law  tyranny;  that  the  holding  of  property  is  legalized 
theft.  They  say  that  every  man  should  be  a  law  unto 
himself ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
and  take  what  he  wants.  Sueh  doctrine  is  pernicious.  As 
society  is  constituted,  government  is  a  necessity.  The 
universe  is  under  the  reign  of  law.  Every  star  that  shines, 
every  planet  that  moves,  ev’ery  form  of  life  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world, — all  things,  from  the  throne  of  God 
to  the  dust  of  earth  to  which  man’s  body  crumbles,  are  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  law.  The  highest  happiness  of  all  God’s 
intelligent  creatures  comes  in  obedience  to  his  laws.  To 
break  them  is  to  suffer.  Jesus  recognizes  the  right  of  civil 
goverimient,  and  was  never  guilty  of  violating  civil  law. 
He  said,  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  unto  (iod  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  He  performed 
a  miracle  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  taught  his  disciples  obedi¬ 
ence  to  law.  Paul  said,  “  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.” 

Government  ought  to  mean  something.  A  nation  that 
will  not  defend  its  defenders,  a  government  that  will  not 
protect  its  protectors,  is  a  disgrace  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Our  government  has  the  power,  as  was  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  late  war,  to  come  into  your  home  when 
you  are  sitting  by  your  fireside,  with  your  little  ones  on 
your  lap,  and  by  the  power  of  the  draft  compel  you  to  go 
into  the  face  of  bristling  steel  and  belching  cannon  in  the 
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interest  of  your  country.  A  government  which  does  that 
ought  to  hear  the  feeblest  wail  of  the  weakest  and  most 
remote  citizen,  and  defend  him  in  all  his  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  poor  emancipated  black  man  ought  to  have  the 
same  protection  and  advantages  under  the  law  as  a  citizen 
as  though  he  were  white  and  a  millionaire.  This  is  true 
now  of  our  government  in  theory.  It  ought  to  be  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  will  be  when  our  laws  without  fear  or  favor  are 
everywhere  enforced. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOCxICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

HENRY  GEORGE,— THE  MAN  AND  REFORMER. 

Tiik  death  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  great  apostle  of  single  tax,  will 
lead  to  a  renewed  temporary  interest  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in 
his  theory  of  placing  all  taxes  on  land  values.  The  personal  character 
of  Mr.  George  was  one  thing,  the  character  of  his  writings  quite  another. 
All  who  knew  him  unite  in  extolling  his  personal  virtues,  his  amiable 
disposition,  his  lovely  character.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  ranks  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship  with  that  of  Beecher,  while  such  men  as  Bol¬ 
ton  Hall  and  Willis  G.  Ablx)tt  are  equally  ardent  in  his  praise. 

Mr.  George’s  l)ooks  enjoyed  enormous  sales;  and,  in  fact,  his  chief  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  world  might  be  summed  up  in  the  amount  and  degree  of  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  he  awakened  on  economic  questions  and  especially 
among  the  common  people.  The  clubs  that  are  formed  to  study  his 
lK>oks  and  propagate  his  teachings,  their  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  are  a 
testimony  to  an  ability  to  excite  interest  that  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
explanation  of  this  might  l)e  sought  in  the  strong  public  demand  for  a 
cure  for  unju.st  .social  conditions,  and  Mr.  George  essayed  to  provide  a 
cure  for  nearly  all  of  society’s  ills;  but  his  style  of  writing  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  remedy  lent  a  charm  that  found  a  great  market  for  all  that 
he  sdid. 

But  what  of  his  theories?  It  is  important  to  di.stinguish  between  a 
man’s  personal  character  and  the  character  of  his  teachings.  A  good 
man  may  teach  vicious  theories  that,  if  put  into  practice,  would  end  in 
revolution.  John  Bright  was  one  of  God’s  noblemen,  the  true  friend  of 
the  common  peojde,  a  noble  friend  of  America;  but  in  .some  of  his 
speeches  to  his  uneducated  constituents  he  enunciated  principles,  as  to 
the  origin  of  value  aiul  the  part  lalx>r  plays  in  production,  that  were  full 
of  error,  and  vicious  in  the  extreme.  If  he  was  right,  his  toiling  constit¬ 
uents  w'ould  have  Ijeen  justified  in  open  revolution  against  existing  con¬ 
ditions. 

General  Rol)ert  E.  Lee  and  Thomas  J.  Jackson  were  Christian  gentle¬ 
men  with  a  sublime  faith  in  Go<l,  and  the  latter  went  from  his  closet  to 
the  battle-field.  It  was  cold  comfort,  however,  to  the  Northern  soldiers 
to  know  that  the  guns  that  made  .such  fearful  carnage  were  aimed  and 
fired  by  men  of  amiable  disjwsitions  and  lovely  Christian  characters. 
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They  learned  to  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.  (son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall)  is  an  eminent 
Christian  pastor,  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit  and  lovely  disposition,  yet  his 
social  teachings  must  ever  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  His  article  in 
the  Kingdom  on  “  The  Divine  Right  of  Begging  ”  was  a  contradiction  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  wisest  and  most  scientific  writers  on  almsgiving. 
The  .subject  of  charity  has  had  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  soundest  economic  writers  agree  quite 
unanimously  in  their  conclusions,  that  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  evil.  Yet  Dr.  Hall  ignores  all  these  conclusions,  ru.slies 
into  print  with  an  article  that  is  lx)rn  of  his  emotions,  l)ecause  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  our  city  wisely  prohibit  Ixjgging  up<jn  the  street. 

And  thus  must  we  judge  of  Henry  George’s  teachings.  A  refined  gen¬ 
tleman,  an  able  writer,  a  sincere  friend  of  the  poor  ami  the  downtrodden, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  peaceable  and  loving  by  nature,  becomes  the  advo¬ 
cate  and  defender  of  the  mo.st  vicious  theories  on  rent  and  taxation  that 
have  vexed  the  l)est  economic  writers  of  to-day. 

If  error  were  endowed  with  personality,  with  intelligence  and  will,  and 
wished  to  gain  a  foothold  among  the  uneducated  mass<;s,  who  do  the 
voting  but  not  the  thinking  for  the  nation,  it  would  .seek  just  such  out¬ 
lets  as  men  of  lovely  characters  but  of  untrained  minds.  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  teachers,  for  their  lives  lend  a  charm  to  their 
views.  Any  other  kind  of  a  teacher  would  have  little  influence. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  Mr.  George’s  personal  character,  we  will 
here  jjrint  the  views  of  some  of  our  ablest  economists  as  to  the  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  soundness  of  his  teachings.  We  catinot  judge  him 
by  the  ])opularity  of  his  books;  for,  judged  by  such  a  standard,  Bellamy 
would  become  a  scientific  economist  instead  of  an  idle  dreamer.  In  ten 
years  the  writings  of  Mr.  George  will  be  on  the  upper  shelf,  as  they  are 
now  among  rejuitable  economists,  and  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  who 
awakened  a  vast  amount  of  enthusia.sm  in  a  vicious  theory,  but  left  no 
permanent  contribution  to  the  world’s  economic  thought,  nor  added  any 
permanent  momentum  to  the  world’s ‘uplift  or  onward  movement.  He 
was  perhaps  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  bab¬ 
ble  of  half-educated  .social  reformers,  and  his  light  went  out  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  We  could  multiply  these  economists’  opinions,  but  append  a  few 
only,  showing  the  views  of  Mr.  George’s  teachings  that  are  held  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  to-day. 

President  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph. 

D.,  LL.D.,  Late  President  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy  : — For  the  spirit  in  which  the 
writer  discusses  the  views  of  Hen¬ 
ry  George,  who  deliberately  pro¬ 


poses  that  Government  shall  con¬ 
fiscate  the  entire  value  of  landed 
property,  without  compen.sation  to 
those  who,  under  the  express  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Government  itself,  have  in¬ 
herited  or  bought  their  estates,  the 
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author  has  no  apology  to  offer. 
Every  honest  man  will  resent  such 
a  proposition  as  an  insult. — Land 
and  its  Rent,  p.  vi. 

No  intelligent  person  will  read 
far  in  a  Ijook  in  which  such  gross 
incapacity  for  economical  thinking 
is  exhibited,  in  which  a  scheme  so 
mad  and  anarchical  is  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Surely  society  must  long 
since  have  passed  the  point  where 
it  was  necessary  to  discuss  propo¬ 
sitions  like  these,  or  to  refute  a 
writer  who  gives  such  ample  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  his 
doctrines. — Ibid.,  p,  6. 

Mr.  Cieorge’s  attack  upon  landed 
property  is  twofold, — from  the  side 
of  natural  rights,  and  from  the 
side  of  the  economic  interests  of 
society. 

bet  those  who  feel  competent  to 
the  task  answer  Mr.  (leorge’s  elo- 
(jiient  plea  in  behalf  of  the  natural 
and  inalienable  right  of  all  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  human  race 
iinliscriminately  to  enter  and  en¬ 
joy  at  will  each  and  every  lot  and 
pfircel  of  land  upon  the  globe,  and 
every  building  which  may  have 
l)een  or  may  hereafter  be  erected 
thereupon.  I  profe.ss  no  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  work,  never  having 
lived  in  a  state  of  nature  my.self, 
but  having  resided  all  my  life  in 
communities  more  or  less  civilized. 
— Ibid.,  p.  141. 

What  is  original  in  Mr.  George’s 
work  is  the  enormous  importance 
assigned  to  rent  as  an  element  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  Here 
Mr.  George’s  admirers  may  right¬ 
fully  claim  for  him' all  the  credit 
of  first  discovery.  No  other  writer, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  attribut¬ 


ed  to  rent  anything  approaching 
the  same  degree  of  importance. — 
Ibid.,  p.  146. 

Mr.  George’s  practical  proposals 
require  but  brief  notice.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  tho.se  of  Mr.  Mill  only  in 
the  single  res|>ect  that  while  Mr. 
Mill,  like  an  hone.st  man,  contem¬ 
plated  the  full  compensation  of  the 
existing  Ixxly  of  owners  of  land, 
according  to  the  value  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  properties,  at  the  time  the 
scheme  .should  be  adopted  and 
proclaimed  by  adequate  authority, 
Mr.  George  repudiates  any  such 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  proposes  to  confiscate  the  en¬ 
tire  value  of  the  land.  'I'he  at¬ 
tempted  jiKstification  for  this  prec¬ 
ious  piece  of  villainy  is  found  in 
the  mere,  bald  as.sertion  of  Mr. 
Henry  George,  that  the  State 
never  had  the  power  to  give  a  title 
to  any  parcel  of  land  to  any  per¬ 
son,  for  any  purpose;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  land  titles  are,  from 
the  Ix'ginning,  void.  .  .  So  much 
for  Mr.  George’s  practical  propo- 
sids.  I  will  not  insult  my  readers 
by  discussing  a  project  so  steeped 
in  infamy.  —  Political  Economy, 
pp.  418-419. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley^  Professor  in 
Yale  University  : — The  .single  tax 
theory  in  its  more  pronounced 
forms  would  deprive  the  man  who 
has  made  successful  investments 
in  real  estate  of  any  .surplus  above 
the  current  rate  of  interest.  Would 
it  guarantee  him  against  losses? 
If  it  did  not  do  so,  it  would  des¬ 
troy  the  motives  to  invest  capital 
in  projects  of  land  improvement. 
The  public  could  not  exp>ect  to 
play  with  the  investor  at  the  well- 
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known  game  of  “heatls  I  win,  tails 
you  lose.”  If  on  the  other  hand 
it  gave  such  a  guarantee  it  would 
find  itself  compelled  to  makegood 
an  amount  of  loss  so  larj^e  as  to  <lo 
away  with  the  expected  gains  from 
the  system.  Ivosses  on  real  estate 
are  large  enough  at  i)resent,  when 
each  man  acts  at  his  own  risk; 
they  would  unquestionably  lx; 
much  greater  if  this  risk  was  shift¬ 
ed  to  society  as  a  whole.  The 
amount  and  the  certainty  0/  eco¬ 
nomic  rent  are  tK)th  habitually 
overestimated  by  the  advocates  of 
the  single  tax  theory. 

The  ethical  and  ixalitical  difficul¬ 
ties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
application  of  the  single  tax  theory 
are  even  more  pronounced  than 
the  economic  ones.  It  is  not  a  le¬ 
gal  possibility  to  appropriate  the 
whole  unearned  increment  by  any 
speedy  proce.ss  and  to  overturn, 
without  compensation,  a  large 
numl)er  of  recognized  rights.  The 
existence  of  law  depends  on  the 
contijiuity  of  its  application.  The 
principle  that  private  property 
must  not  l)e  taken  without  compen¬ 
sation  is  no  mere  accidental  phrase 
let  fall  by  courts  or  constitution- 
makers.  It  is  an  axiom  of  politi¬ 
cal  science. — Economics,  p.  472. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  Tutor  of  lialiol 
Collcfcc,  Oxford : — Mr.  George  is  a 
disciple  of  Ricardo,  both  in  his 
method  and  his  conclusions;  he 
has  as  great  a  contempt  for  facts 
and  verifications  as  Ricardo  him¬ 
self.  By  this  method  he  succeeds 
in  fornmlatitig  a  law,  according  to 
w'hich,  in  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  interest  and  wages  will  fall 
together  and  rents  will  rise.  .  .  . 


Do  interest  and  wages  always  rise 
and  fall  together?  As  an  historical 
fact  they  do  not.  Between  1715 
and  1760,  while  rents  (according 
to  Professor  Rogers)  rose  but  slow¬ 
ly  (Arthur  Young  denies  that  they 
rose  at  all),  interest  fell  and  wages 
rose.  Between  1790  and  1815  rent 
doubled,  interest  doubled,  wages 
fell.  Between  1846  and  1882  rents 
have  risen,  interest  has  lK*en  sta¬ 
tionary,  wages  have  risen.  Thus 
in  all  these  three  periods  the  facts 
contradict  Mr.  George’s  theory. 

Comijig  to  Mr.  George’s  main 
position,  that  rent  constantly  tends 
to  absorb  the  whole  increase  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  how  does  this  look 
in  the  light  of  fact  ?  We  can  prove 
by  .statistics  that  in  England  the 
capitalists’  wealth  has  increased 
faster  than  that  of  the  landowners. 
—  The  Industrial  Revolution,  p. 
142. 

Edward  Atkinson :  —  Who  pays 
the  taxes?  You  do.  You  can’t 
make  the  taxes  stay  where  they 
are  put.  You  may  adopt  Mr. 
George’s  plan  of  putting  all  the 
taxes  on  land,  but  you  can’t  make 
them  stay  there.  Nobody  will  buy, 
or  hire,  or  occupy  that  land  to 
build  houses  or  shops  on,  unle.ss 
they  can  charge  the  taxes  to  the 
tenant  or  occupant,  or  put  the 
taxes  into  the  price  of  the  goods 
that  are  made  in  the  factory  or 
sold  in  the  shop.  If  they  couldn’t 
collect  the  Uixes  put  upon  them, 
then  they  wouldn’t  get  any  profit 
on  their  capital  inve.sted  in  the 
hou.ses  or  in  tlie  buildings;  and,  if 
there  is  no  profit  to  lx;  had  in 
building  houses  or  .shops  or  works 
or  factories,  who  but  a  fool  would 
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build  them?  Would  you? — The 
Margin  of  Profits,  p.  25. 

John  Rae,  M.A. It  may  be  un- 
ffracious  to  disturb  a  peace  won  so 
sorely  and  offered  so  sincerely  to 
others,  but  the  truth  is,  -Mr.  George 
has  simply  lost  his  faith  by  one  il¬ 
lusion  and  recovered  it  again  by 
another.  He  first  tormented  his 
brain  with  imaginary  facts,  and 
has  then  restored  it  with  erroneous 
theories.  .  His  argument  is  really 
little  l)etter  than  a  prolonged  and, 
we  will  own,  athletic  beating  of 
the  air,  but  since  both  the  imagin¬ 
ary  facts  and  the  erroneous  theories 
of  which  it  is  comjiosed  have  ob¬ 
tained  considerable  vogue,  it  is 
well  to  subject  it  to  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination. — Contemporary  Social¬ 
ism,  p.  385. 

Professor  William  G.  Sumner^  LL. 

D.»  )  ale  College : — A  great  deal  is 
said  about  the  unearned  increment 
from  land.  .  .  .  The  unearned  in¬ 
crement  from  land  appears  in  the 
United  States  as  a  gain  to  the  first 
comers,  who  have  here  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  Slate.  Since 
the  land  is  a  monopoly,  the  un¬ 
earned  increment  lies  in  the  laws 
of  nature.  Then  the  only  question 
is.  Who  shall  have  it? — the  man 
who  has  the  ownership  by  prescrip¬ 
tion,  or  some  or  all  others? 

It  is  a  beneficent  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  land  that  a  pioneer 
who  reduces  it  to  use,  and  helps  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  State, 
finds  a  profit  in  the  increasing 
value  of  land  as  the  new  State 
grows  up.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
take  that  ])rofit  away  from  him,  or 
from  any  successor  to  whom  he 
has  sfjld  it.  Moreover  there  is  an 
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unearned  increment  on  capital  and 
on  lalK)r,  due  to  the  presence, 
around  the  capitalist  and  the  la- 
l)orer,  of  a  great,  industrious,  and 
prosperous  society. —  What  Social 
Classes  Give  to  each  Other,  pp. 
48-49. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden^  D.D., 
LL.D.: — And  there  is  another  side 
to  this  question  which  the  land  re¬ 
formers  do  not  always  so  clearly 
see.  There  is  an  unearned  incre¬ 
ment;  there  is  also  an  uncompen¬ 
sated  decrement.  Land  in  cities 
and  towns  is  often  sold  at  prices 
which  cannot  Ix;  maintained,  and 
in  the  shrinkage  of  land  values 
jnirchasers  are  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute  out  of  their  hard  earnings 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  Ixjn- 
efit  of  file  mechanics  and  traders 

in  such  communities .  And 

there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
uncompensated  decrement,  the 
country  through,  than  we  are  apt 
to  take  account  of.  If,  now,  it  is 
just  to  take  away  from  proprietors 
the  unearned  increment,  why  is  it 
not  also  just  to  restore  to  them  the 
uncomiiensated  decrement?  It  is 
evident  that  this  would  introrluce 
some  serious  practical  complica¬ 
tions.—  Tools  and  the  Man,  pp.  82- 
83. 

Charles  Gide,  Professor  of  Polit¬ 
ical  /economy  in  I  he  I  ’niversity  of 
Montpellier,  /''ranee  : — The  sy.stem 
which  was  jiroposed  by  the  two 
Mills,  ami  has  latterly  lx;en  re¬ 
vived  by  Henry  George  under  the 
name  of  the  “one  tax  “system, 
would  be  to  lay  on  landed  property 
a  progressive  tax,  the  increa.se  in 
which  would  lie  calculated  to  ab- 
■sorb  the  unearned  increment  or 
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suq^lus  value  as  it  is  pr<xluced,  and 
allow  of  the  alx)lition  of  all  other 
taxation. 

The  ffreat  ]jractical  objection  to 
this  plan  is  that  there  are  usually 
two  elements  in  the  suqdus  value 
of  land;  one  arises  from  the  social 
aiul  extrinsic  causes  already  set 
forth,  but  the  other  may  result 
from  the  owner’s  latx>r  aiul  from 
the  advances  he  has  made.  Were 
we  to  establish  such  a  tax,  we 
should  have  to  be  careful  to  ab- 
sbiin  from  touching  this  sacred  el¬ 
ement;  not  only  for  fear  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  equity, — for 
this  ])orlion  of  the  increment  is  the 
product  of  labor, — but  also  for  fear 
of  discoura}(iuj(  all  initiative  and 
all  proj^ress  in  a^fricultural  opera¬ 
tions,  which,  we  arc  aware,  even 
now  fio  too  much  by  way  of  rou¬ 
tine.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  such  a  plau.  /.b/zV/Vv?/ /iVo;/- 
OM  V,  pp.  463  464. 

Herbert  J.  Davenport: — It  is  as¬ 
serted  [by  Henry  (lcorfj;e]  that  the 
unearned  increase  —  the  share  of 
its  value  not  due  to  the  owner  or 
his  predecessors — should  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  society  throuj^h  taxa¬ 
tion.  Under  this  ‘>ystem  the  State 
would  not  become  landlord — own¬ 
ership  would  be  preserved  to  iudi- 
-  viduals — but  taxation  would  absorb 
for  the  State  the  larjifer  ])art  of  the 
revenue  of  ownership.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  as  taxation 
lowered  the  owner’s  revenue,  the 
market  value  of  the  land  w’ould 
proportionally  fall. 

This  does  not  strike  one  as  fair 
or  honest  ’with  regard  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  values  of  land.  No  matter 
what  their  origin  may  have  been. 
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investments  in  land  now  represent 
savings  from  all  forms  of  human 
effort.  .  .  .  Wholesale  appropria¬ 
tion  of  accrued  values  is  wholesale 
robbery. — Elementary  Economics^ 
pp.  246-247. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.: — Henry  George  proposes 
that  the  State  shall  take  the  pure 
economic  rent  of  land,  and  thinks 
that  this  will  abolish  poverty.  It 
might  prevent  people  who  do  not 
care  to  use  the  land  from  keej)ing 
land  away  from  those  who  want  to 
use  it,  but  how  it  w’ould  bring 
about  all  the  j)redicted  blessings  it 
is  difficult  for  most  people  to  un¬ 
derstand.  With  the  best  will  and 
with  every  desii'e  to  Ixi  unpreju¬ 
diced  the  writer  has  never  yet  fieen 
how  ])ure  economic  rent  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  can  Ik:  sejxirated  from 
the  annual  value  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  and  in  the  land.  A])art 
from  .all ‘this,  the  confiscation  of 
rent,  or  even  if  it  be  called  by  so 
gentle  a  name  as  ap])ropriation  of 
rent,  by  the  jjublic  without  com- 
]X!ns{ition  to  present  ])ovvers  will 
never,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  as  a  just  thing.  Ab¬ 
stract  reasoning  based  on  assumed 
natural  rights  will  not  convince  a 
modern  nation.  It  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  rea¬ 
soning  based  on  natural  rights. — 
Political  Economy,  p.  297. 

The  land-tax  .scheine  of  Henry 
George  has  been  descril)cd  as  sim¬ 
ply  reform  in  taxation  and  it  may 
be  so  considered,  although,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained,  he  does  not  grant 
the  existence  of  a  general  right  of 
taxation.  Thucydides  said  he  was 
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a  danff^erous  citizen  who  gave  no 
attention  to  politics.  When  one 
considers  the  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  of  taxation,  one  feels  inclined 
to  call  him  a  dangerous  citizen  who 
gives  no  attention  to  the  principles 
of  taxation. — Taxation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Stales  and  Cities^  p.  62. 

No  economic  writer  now  believes 
that  a  tax  on  rent  is  the  only  one 
that  cannot  be  shifted.— /^/</.,  p.  64. 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  tNo  particular  tax  can  possi¬ 
bly  lie  ’  levied  save  with  injustice 
here  and  there,  weighting  this  man 
too  heavily,  the  next  too  lightly. 
A  single-tax  system  exaggerates 
every  such  unfairness  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  while  by  burdening  many 
things  you  tend  to  offset  losses  by 
gains. — Institutes  of  Economics,  p. 
221. 

J.R.  Elliott: — While ‘Mr.  George 
admits  that  the  adoption  of  his 
scheme  of  taxation  would  destroy 
the  selling  value  of  the  farmer’s 
land  he  claims  (Social  Problems, 
p.  304)  that  it  would  increase  the 
value  of  his  improvements,  and 
thus  make  his  lal)or  so  much  more 
remunerative  that  he  would  l)c 
more  than  comjxjnsated  for  the 
loss  of  his  land.  I  think  it  would 
not  only  take  from  him  the  selling 
value  of  his  land,  but  in  many  cases 


be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  im¬ 
provements  as  well.  —  American 
Farms,  p.  146. 

R.  R.  Bowker: — The  objection 
to  Mr.  George’s  plan  (taxing  land 
values)  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  owns  land  to-day  may 
have  bought  it  only  yesterday  with 
the  direct  earnings  of  his  labor, 
and  the  confiscation  of  rent  would 
practically  deny  to  him  the  benefit 
of  his  earnings,  and  thus  subvert 
the  foundations  of  all  private  prop¬ 
erty. — Economics  for  the  People, 
P-  137. 

R.  C.  Rutherford: — Mr.  George 
certainly  promised  much  in  the 
way  of  breaking  through  the  crust 
of  old  errors  an<l  letting  light  into 
counsels  darkened  by  the  w’ords  of 
such  illustrious  writers  as  Smith, 
Mill,  Ricardo,  and  other  “great 
thinkers’’  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  redeemed  his  prom¬ 
ises.  He  has  not  overthrown  any 
principles  or  generally  -  accepted 
doctrine;  he  hits  not  exposed  any 
“  fallacies,’’ set  up  any  new  facts 
or  presented  any  old  ones  in  a  new 
light, — has  not  solved  any  “  prolt- 
lem,’’  cleared  up  any  mystery,  nor 
suggested  any  original  truths,  un¬ 
less  we  have  to  except  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  force  the  definition  of 
the  word  ‘  ‘  wages.  ’  ’ — Henry  George 
vs.  Henry  George,  p.  326. 


AN  AMERICAN  DICTATOR. 

Thk  man  who  was  virtually  the  receiver  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  on  two  different  occasions,  during  President  Cleveland’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  who  made  many  millions  as  the  reward  of  his  power,  is  now 
being  clothed  with  such  authority  and  influence  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country  that  he  will  l>e  able  to  Ijecome  the  commercial  dictator  of  the 
United  States.  This  man  alone  was  able  a  year  ago  to  advance  the  price 
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of  anthracite  coal,  and  as  a  result  he  took  for  the  parties  he  represented 
over  forty-two  million  dollars  in  extra  profit  out  of  the  West  alone.  The 
retail  price  of  coal  in  Chicaj^o  in  1895  was  $4.75  per  ton,  in  1896  it  was 
|!6.25.  One  man  made  the  chaujje.  Supply  and  demand  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Who  is  this  man?  He  is  a  devout  churchinan,  but  his  creed 
never  prevented  him  from  taking  the  Oovernment  by  the  throat  while 
he  exacted  the  bond  issues  as  the  ])rice  of  his  i)ower  and  then  became 
guarantor  to  the  Government  that  no  one  else  should  do  the  .same  thing 
for  a  siKJcifie*!  length  of  time.  The  last  issue,  which  he  took  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  netted  him  a  ])rorit  of  many  millions  in  twice  as  many  minutes, 
for  the  issue  was  all  taken  off  his  hands  or  resuljscribed  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  after  it  was  offered  to  the  ])ublic.  The  helplessness  and  impotency 
of  the  Goveriiment,  when  in  his  inij)erial  ])resence,  was  humiliating  to 
every  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen.  It  was  a  testitiumy  to  the  ])ower  of 
combinations  and  trusts  who  could  so  siinjfiy  and  easily  dictate  terms 
even  to  the  Government.  Such  ])owerfiil  combinations  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  financial  and  moral  .snp])ort  of  our  ablest  financiers  and  public 
men  no  less  than  of  many  economic  writers  and  thinkers. 

This  siinie  man  now  has  ])ractically  under  his  control  the  leading  rail¬ 
roads  or  trunk  lines  of  the  I’nited  States  with  a  total  mileage  of  over  fifty 
thousand  miles.  He  is  fast  acquiring  the  jxjwer  that  w'ill  enable  him  to 
dictate  the  j)rices  of  products  and  of  pro|Kjrty  in  this  country.  He  can 
raise  up  one  city  and  put  down  another. 

The  cjuestion  before  the  peo]>le  should  t)e  as  to  his  right  to  such  a 
power,  by  what  process  was  it  aetjuired;  and  not  is  he  a  model,  capital¬ 
istic  Christian  giving  back  to  philanthropy’a  tithe  of  what  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  by  wrongful  methods.  A  trust  is  not  a  combine  that  does  raise 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  given  product,  but  one  that  can  rai.se  it. 
This  power  is  of  the  e.ssence  of  a  trust.  Mu.st  we  now  face  the  evils 
coming  from  the  la.st  .stage  in  selfish  and  unholy  combinations, — a  rail¬ 
road  trust  ?  At  the  very  moment  of  this  writing  the  telegraphic  dis¬ 
patches  announce  the  closing  of  several  collieries  in  order  to  limit  the 
output  of  anthracite  coal.  The  people  have  too  much  coal,  it  will  not 
do  to  let  coal  become  common  and  cheap,  it  will  keep  the  j)oor  warm  at 
the  expense  of  the  combine.  The  jK'ople  must  not  get  too  w'arm  in  win¬ 
ter.  So  the  half-.starved  coal-miners  are  thrown  out  of  work,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  then  maintained;  the  millions  of 
ill-gotten  gain  will  roll  in  as  a  reward  of  their  cunning  and  avarice,  the 
laws  will  not  touch  the  criminals,  and  the  American  people  sit  meekly 
by  aiul  see  the  merry  game  go  on  between  dollars  and  death  as  partners 
in  crime  against  human  rights  and  life.  The  Lexow  and  Senate  investi¬ 
gating  committees  will  inquire  into  it,  but  all  will  end  in  words,  not  in 
action. 

This  railroad  pool  with  this  one  man  at  the  head  is  a  menace  to  our 
institutions  and  to  liberty.  It  threatens  the  life  of  the  republic.  Sup- 
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pose  now  that  English  capital  unites,  and  the  Canadian  roads  join  in  the 
combine?  Then  with  the  aid  of  Rockefeller  (who  now  controls  oil  and 
sugar  and  is  reaching  for  the  other  necessaries  of  life),  and  Carnegie,  who 
with  Rockefeller  is  trying  to  control  iron,  the  big  lake  vessels  can  be 
brought  into  the  combine,  and  the  question  then  will  lie  not  where  did 
these  men  acejuire  their  right  to  so  coml)ine  against  the  public  weal,  but 
arc  they  good  Christians,  are  not  such  large  enterprises  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  have  not  these  men  given  lilK,*rally  to  charities.  This  chief 
dictator  gave  a  million  to  a  hospital  less  than  two  years  ago.  What  a 
hollow  mockery  is  the  founding  of  a  hospital  when  the  business  methods 
j)ursue«l  by  such  a  man  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
ethics,  and  a  denial  of  every  suspicion  of  ])hilanthropic  or  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives  or  instincts  !’  If  this  railroad  pool  becomes  an  established  combine, 
where  will  competition  in  transjMjrtation  be?  The  farmers,  the  manufi^c- 
turers,  the  entire  peojde,  will  be  subject  to  artificial  prices  for  tran.spor- 
tation;  watered  stocks  will  Hood  the  market;  fortunes  will  Ihj  made  in 
stock  gambling,  not  in  industry;  not  hundred-millionaires,  but  thousand- 
millionaires  will  l)e  the  order  of  the  day;  national  elections  will  lie  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  dozen  men;  venality  in  voting  will  increase,  and  the 
black  clouds  that  forbo<le  evil  will  Ixjgin  to  roll  over  this  fair  republic. 
Congressmen  will  lie  l)ought,  the  Senate  will  ailhere  to  its  precedents  and 
speculate  in  the  very  .stocks  that  are  affected  by  its  action.  The  Vander¬ 
bilt  .systems,  the  IJaltimore  and  Ohio,  the  ChesajM.-ake  and  Ohio,  the  Un¬ 
ion  Pacific,  the  Atchi.son  and  Topeka  will  control  the  .situation. 

Then  comes  the  conflict. _ I'he  end  <lraweth  nigh.  The  people  will  rise 

in-t£ieir'»»ght  and  indignation..  The  issue  will  lie  .short,  sharp,  and  clear 
with  the  commercial  enemies  of  this  republic.  I'or  men  of  this  character 
are  arrant  cowards.  Thieves  and  robl)er.s  are  never  brave;  they  are  the  par¬ 
asites  of  civilization;  and  a  para.site,  whether  in  religion  or  commerce, 
loves  darkness  rather  than  light.  He  never  comes  out  into  the  open.  A 
new  democracy  will  arise  over  the  horizon  whose  basic  principles  are  akin 
to  those  that  were  emphasized  when  this  republic  ^sTn  Tfs  Infancy, — a 
love  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  of  its  letter  (for  the  trusts  keep  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law);  peace  among  men  that  is  Iwrn  of  genuine  good-will  and 
of  a  sense  of  justice,  not  of  expediency,  much  less  of  the  love  of  money. 
There  must  be  an  immediate  return  to  the  heroic  and  simple  principles 
of  Christianity,  the  genuine  and  mountain-peak  truths  that  have  made 
great  men  not  only  in  New  Phigland,  but  in  every  age.  The  day  of  wor¬ 
shiping  Ixjauty  instead  of  law  must  go  by;  the  accountability  of  men  to 
God  for  the  deeds  done  in  thelKxly  needs  a  new  emphasis;  a  fundamental 
an<l  honest  religious  awakening  that  stirs  to  the  depths,  not  simply  the 
sensibilities  of  the  nation  but  its  con.science,  its  intellect,  its  will,  must 
usher  in  a  new  reformation  that  will  banish  forever  the  unholy  love  of 
the  almighty  dollar  that  now  paralyzes  the  marts  of  trade  no  less  than 
the  temples  of  religion.  False  ideals  and  standards  of  manhood  have 
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been  awakened  that  must  be  superseded  by  the  Christian  ideals  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  of  willingness  to  become  servants,  not  masters.  New  York 
now  controls  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  it  is  trying  to  control  the 
transportation,  the  industries,  and  the  finances  of  the  nation;  but  when 
the  American  people  once  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  dangers  of  such 
accumulated  power,  there  will  l>e  a  beginning  of  the  end. 


HADLEY’vS  ECONOMICS.* 

No  scholar  in  this  country  is  better  equipped,  both  by  natural  gifts  and 
by  training,  to  write  on  Pvconomics  than  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of 
Yale  University.  The  ojily  son  of  the  great  Greek  scholar,  who  had  an 
intellect  like  blue  steel,  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  scholarly  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  surroundings  and  affiliations,  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  charged  and  surcharged  with  the  love  of  investigation  and 
the  critical  spirit.  Hoth  by  heredity  and  environment,  therefore,  Pro- 
fes-sor  Hadley  has  l>een  endowed  with  powers  and  gifts  for  the  great  task 
which  he  has  now  completed,  and  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  book.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  .say  that  he  has  j)erformed  his  task  with  rarest 
skill,  fidelity,  and  fairness,  in  a  manner  that  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  ju¬ 
dicial  poise,  his  breadth  of  learning,  and  his  keen  power  of  analysis. 
The  sententious  style,  its  clearne.ss  and  force,  make  the  book  more  en¬ 
tertaining  to  the  student  in  economics  than  any  work  of  hi.story  or  fic¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

It  must  soon  find  its  way  into  every  college  class-room  as  the  stamlard 
work  on  economics;  and  there  is  not  a  clergyman  or  theological  student 
who  can  afford  to  be  without  it  and  to  go  over  critically  and  carefully  the 
routes  of  rea.soning  by  which  the  author  conies  to  his  conclusions. 
Such  a  book  should  be  read  by  Howells,  Dr.  Herron,  Bellamy,  and  a  host 
of  such  social  critics  and  reformers  who  are  cut  off  from  their  base  of 
suj)plies,  and  are  seeking  sustenance  from  the  surrounding  country. 
I^cononiics  is  here  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  being  the  dismal  science, 
or  jiure  emiiiricism,  or  deductive  rather  than  inductive.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  enormous  advances  made  in  the  science  since  the  days  of  the 
physiocrats  and  of  the  two  Mills.  It  brings  scientific  treatment  and 
needed  light  to  subjects  that  are  intimately  as.sociated  with  the  art  of  so¬ 
cial  control,  if  indeed  this  be  not  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Such  practical 
subjects  as  individualism,  .socialism,  ahiKsgiving,  municipal  ownership, 
causes  of  poverty,  unemployed,  taxation,  etc.,  are  here  treated  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  way. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Professor  Hadley  as 
an  ultra-conservative,  almost  an  individualist,  because  of  his  New  Eng- 

*  Economics:  An  Account  of  the  Relations  l>etween  Private  Property 
and  Public  Welfare.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  Pp.  496.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $2.50. 
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land  heredity  and  training,  his  views  on  the  limits  of  individualism  and 
the  debt  we  owe  to  socialism  will  find  a  warm  welcome  from  all  who  ad¬ 
mire  breadth  of  vision  and  fairness  of  judgment.  It  gives  his  keen  anal¬ 
ysis  of  socialism  all  the  more  weight,  and  inspires  confidence  in  his  ju¬ 
dicious  treatment  of  the  theme. 

It  has  lieen  well  known  that  Professor  Hadley  is  not  an  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies,  or  industrial  enterprises, 
such  as  railroads,  gas,  water,  electric  light,  telephone,  etc.  His  reasons 
therefor  are  clearly  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

“  If  any  government  agency,  local  or  national,  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  our  industrial  enterprise,  a  non-partisan  civil  service 
is  absolutely  es.sential  for  success.  Even  in  so  simple  a  case  as  the  po.st- 
ofiice,  the  abuses  of  patronage  have  been  great,  and  only  the  enforced 
monopoly  of  the  govfrnment,  which  shuts  out  private  competition  in 
letter  carriage,  prevents  us  from  seeing  how  great  is  the  waste  which 
arises  from  this  source.  Much  more  must  this  danger  make  itself  felt 
in  industries  with  large  capital  accounts.  Only  when  the  traditions  of 
the  civil  service  are  such  that  the  best  men  of  the  country  seek  and  gain 
admission  to  it,  independent  of  party,  can  we  hope  that  the  advantages 
from  government  management  of  these  industries  might  outweigh  the 
evils.  With  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  political 
reasons  compel  us  to  reduce  government  ownership  of  fixed  capital  to  a 
minimum.  ...  So  long  as  an  administration  is  to  any  extent  swayed 
by  partisan  considerations  instead  of  industrial  ones,  every  extension  of 
government  activity  to  new  fields  must  be  regarded  with  grave  appre¬ 
hension  ”  (p.  402,  il449). 

Philadelphia  is  at  pre.sent  much  in  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  Professor 
Hadley’s  general  attitude  toward  municipal  ownership  of  fixed  capital; 
atid  if  the  honest  old  Quaker  city  has  fallen  among  political  thieves,  the 
outlook  for  honesty  in  control  of  municipal  affairs  would  seem  to  lie 
<lark.  The  New  York  and  Chicago  political  machines  are  corrupt,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  heterogeneous  population;  but  such  cities  as  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  New  Haven  should  now  l)e  in  the  control  of  honest  officials,  if 
they  are  ever  going  to  l>e.  If  it  is  once  established  that  honesty  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  in  the  government  of  our  cities,  then  our  manner 
of  electing  .such  officials  is  doomed.  Waiting  for  principles  of  political 
honesty  and  decency  to  permeate  the  body  politic  and  reach  the  masses 
has  l)een  found  to  be  tedious. 

Hut  the  transmission  of  the  mails  could  never  be  left  to  private  initia¬ 
tive.  The  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  would  bear  no  relation  to  the  price 
<lemanded  of  the  people,  if  once  the  business  was  left  to  private  monop¬ 
oly.  The  desire  to  acquire,  or  avarice,  which  is  the  form  it  assumes, 
would- raise  havoc  with  the  mails  for  remote  points  like  the  Klondike, 
Alaska,  or  even  San  Francisco.  Express  charges  for  carrying  small 
packages  is  in  evidence.  If  the  package  exceeds  four  pounds  in  weight, 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  ai7. 
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so  that  the  government  is  not  in  competition,  the  charges  are  simply  ex¬ 
orbitant  to  all  points  where  the  express  company  has  a  monopoly.  The 
rates  on  such  packages,  however,  are  moderate,  if  the  w'eight  is  less  than 
four  pounds.  The  subject  is  too  large  for  discussion  in  detail  here;  but 
the  writer  is  one  of  those  who  favor  the  Wanamaker  plan  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  telegraph  at  the  earliest  moment  it  can  l)e  brought 
about.  The  cost  of  sending  messages  may  then  Ixi  brought  within  the 
range  where  the  masses  can  utilize  the  wires  as  they  now  do  the  mails. 
We  may  Ije  a  long  way  from  the  attainment  of  the  ideal,  but  in  course  of 
time  many  industries  that  are  now  carried  on  for  purposes  of  private 
gain  must  come  under  governmental  or  municipal  control;  for  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Professor  Hadley,  that  “  human  nature  is  better  than  it  has 
Ijeen  thought.” 

Professor  Hadley  sfiys:  ‘‘There  is  a  specious  argument  in  favor  of 
public  works  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  temporarily  unemploye*!. 
People  say  that  such  work  would  have  to  l>e  done,  sooner  or  later,  in  any 
event;  that  the  unemployed  mu.st  l)e  helped  in  some  shape  or  other;  that 
even  if  those  who  are  set  to  work  upon  these  things  do  not  earn  the  full 
amount  of  their  wages,  the  little  they  may  accomplish  is  lietter  than 
nothing,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  to  be  wholly  supported  at  public 
expense.  They  also  add  that  employment  on  useful  work  of  this  kind 
preserves  the  self-respect  of  the  laljorer  which  the  direct  giving  of  char¬ 
ity  tends  to  destroy.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  is  a  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous  one  ”  (p.  56). 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  the  fall  and  wifiter  of  1893-94,  this  state 
of  affairs  confronted  us:  The  financial  pafiic  had  thrown  thousands  of 
workingmen  out  of  employment.  They  tramped  the  streets  in  vain  look¬ 
ing  for  work.  They  asked  it  of  the  Mayor  (the  late  Carter  H.  Harri.son) 
as  a  last  resort.  He  appointed  a  committee  of  citizens,  of  which  the 
writer  was  vice-chairman,  to  do  what  was  pos.sible  to  help  these  worthy 
unemployed.  It  seemed  imperative  to  furni.sh  employment  or  charity. 
The  city  could  not  do  the  former;  but,  if  necessary,  the  county  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  the  latter.  The  physical  suffering  seemed  trivial,  compared 
with  the  prospect  of  making  by  the  score,  paupers  and  willing  recipients 
of  charity  out  of  men  who  had  never  taken  their  first  le.s.son  in  such  a 
school.  Men  like  Marshall  Field  and  Lyman  J.  Gage  authorized,  from 
private  subscriptions,  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  day  per  man  to  two 
thousand  men  who  were  willing  to  clean  the  streets  of  Chicago.  These 
men  were  set  to  work,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them  willing  to 
do  anything  rather  than  become  dependents.  The  drainage  canal  en¬ 
gaged  thirty-five  hundred  more,  although  the  foremen  objected  to  green 
hands,  even  at  such  a  low  price.  The  contractor  for  rolling-chairs  at  the 
World’s  h'air  took  one  thousand  more,  and  the  result  was  that  the  emer¬ 
gency  was  bridgetl  over. 

No  one  appreciates  more  fully  than  the  writer  the  full  force  of  Professor 
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Hadley’s  objections  to  a  permanent  plan  of  this  sort  adopted  by  law,  con¬ 
trolled  by  politicians,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  But  the 
state  must  devise  ways  and  means  not  to  rob  the  deserving  poor  of  their 
self-respect  by  furnishing  food  gratuitously  when  it  can  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  and  give  the  food  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  secret  of  success  in  any 
plan  is  to  have  the  wages  that  are  paid  so  low  that  it  is  uninviting  to  the 
lal)<)rer,  and  he  uses  the  work  only  to  bridge  over  until  he  can  find  em¬ 
ployment  that  is  permanent.  Thus  he  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
an<l  maintains  his  independence.  Simple  employment,  and  plenty  of  it, — 
such  as,  street-cleaning,  road-making,  canal-digging,  potato-raising, 
etc., — can  be  furnished  with  little  danger.  The  evils  will  not  l)egin  to 
compare  in  importance  with  the  ])ositive  crime  of  making  willing  pau¬ 
pers  and  dependents  by  the  wholesale  by  furnishing  gratuitously  food, 
raiment,  and  shelter,  at  the  state’s  expense  to  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

We  give  our  readers  a  few  quotations  from  Professor  Hadley’s  I>ook, 
selected  at  random,  to  show  his  sententious  .style,  his  clear  and  cri.sp  way 
of  putting  things,  and  with  these  we  must  close  this  extended  review,  but 
all  too  brief,  considering  the  genuine  merit  of  the  work,  that  is  such  a 
credit  to  its  author  and  an  honor  to  the  University  in  which  he  is  one  of 
the  instructors.  z.  .s.  H. 

“  A  few  centuries  ago,  the  principle  of  individual  freedom  was  not  rec¬ 
ognized  in  law  or  in  morals  any  more  than  in  trade.  It  was  then  thought 
lit)erty  in  trade  meant  avarice,  that  lilierty  in  politics  meant  violence, 
and  that  liljerty  in  morals  meant  bla.sphemous  wickedness”  (p.  14). 

“The  individualist  has  taught  people  not  to  confound  public  morality 
with  a  state  church,  public  security  with  police  activity,  or  public  wealth 
with  government  property  ”  (p.  14). 

‘‘The  point  of  issue  between  individualism  and  socialism  is  not  a  (pies; 
tion  of  means,  but  of  ends”  (p.  15).  “  Individualism  is  not  a  creed  or  a 

platform,  but  a  way  of  looking  at  things;  and  the  same  may  lie  said  of 
socialism  ”  (p.  17). 

‘‘  But  while  the  men  of  emotion  may  sometimes  be  right,  and  the  men 
of  reason  wrong,  the  chances  in  matters  of  legislation  are  most  decidedly 
the  other  way  ”  (p.  17). 

‘‘  We  may  fairly  grant  the  claim  of  the  socialist  that  capital  originated 
in  robbery.  In  like  manner,  lalxir  originated  in  slaverv.  Neither  fact 
has  any  appreciable  liearing  on  present  issues.  Neither  fact  tends  in  the 
lea.st  to  prove  either  that  the  capitalist  is  a  thief  or  the  laliorer  an  infer¬ 
ior”  (p.  30). 

‘‘Give  the  children  of  the  shiftles.s,  by  thoughtless  charity  or  various 
systems  of  jxxir  relief,  the  right  to  eat  the  .substance  of  the  efficient  and 
prudent,  and  you  will  .soon  lose  lx>th  the  capital  and  the  morality  under 
which  that  capital  has  been  created  ”  (p.  40). 

‘‘  The  number  of  people  who  ask  relief,  and  are  willing  to  take  even 
light  farm-work  as  a  means  of  earning  it,  is  exceedingly  small  ”  (p.  60). 

”  We  cannot  afford  to  countenance  a  system  of  morals  or  law  which 
justifies  the  individual  in  looking  to  the  community  rather  than  to  him¬ 
self  for  supj)ort  in  age  or  infinnity  ”  (p.  63). 
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MACY’vS  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.* 

A  TKACHKR  ill  an  Ollio  college  was  told,  some  years  since,  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  that  he  could  have  five  hours  a  week,  during  a  term  of  twelve 
weeks,  in  which  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  “  History  of  the 
English  Constitution.”  ConijK'lled  to  lie  content  with  this  scant  allow¬ 
ance  of  time,  he  addre.ssed  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  his  work.  IJut 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  pupils  were  not  intere.sted  in  the  subject  as 
thus  announced.  Whether  their  associations  with  it  hail  l>een  such  as  to 
make  it  seem  dry;  or  whether,  justly  enough,  they  thought  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  not  likely  to  be  as  instructive  as  Stubbs  and  Hallani  and 
May,  whom  some  of  them  had,  more  or  less,  read;  or  whether,  as  some¬ 
times  happens,  they  thought  that  was  a  subject  which  they  already  un¬ 
derstood,  it  is  ini|x>ssible  to  state.  Discovering  this  disinclination  to  his 
theme,  he  substituted  for  it,  taking  Homer.sham  Cox  and  other  .standard 
writers  as  his  authorities,  an  account  of  the  ”  Present  Working  of  the 
English  Government  in  its  Different  Departments.”  He  would  show 
how  that  government  is  carried  on  in  all  its  principal  parts.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  received  with  much  favor  by  his  class;  and,  in  putting  it  into 
execution,  he  was  really  describing  the  present  Con.stitution  of  Phigland, 
referring  to  its  pa.st  only  so  far  as  was  neces.‘.ary  to  exidain  its  present 
character. 

But  now  a  new’  labor  presented  itself.  Questions  had  been  allowed  in 
the  clas.s-room,  and  as  the  teacher  pa.ssed  from  point  to  ]x)int  in  the  Phig- 
lish  administration,  he  was  constantly  questioned  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  practice  under  the  administration  of  the  United  Statc.s. 
Thus  his  work  for  the  term  soon  took  the  following  fonn:  He  first  de- 
.scribed  some  feature  of  the  Phiglish  Government;  next  the  corresponding 
feature  of  our  own;  and  then  engaged  with  the  class  in  discussion — some¬ 
times  oral  and  sometimes  written — as  to  the  causes  which  might  have 
le/1  our  country  to  adopt  a  different  metluxl  from  that  of  Phigland,  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methoils.  The  class  pursued  the 
study,  as  thus  conducted,  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  work  of  the  term  was 
a  succe.ss.  The  sy.stem  thus  inaugurated  w'ls  continued  for  a  course  of 
years,  to  the  mutual  sati.sfaction  of  teacher  and  pupils.  At  one  time,  he 
was  under  a  temptation  to  prepiire  a  text-book  upon  this  plan — a  temp¬ 
tation  which,  fortunately,  he  was  able  to  resist,  leaving  the  work  to  some 
younger  man. 

When  Profes.sor  Macy’s  l)ook  was  placed  in  his  hands,  for  a  moment 
he  indulged  the  hope  that  the  desired  end  had  l>een  accomplished.  A 
brief  examination,  however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Of  fifty 
chapters  there  is  one  on  “A  Comparative  View  of  the  English  and  Amer- 

'  The  English  Constitution:  A  Commentary  on  its  Nature  and  Growth. 
By  Jesse  Macy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Iowa  College.  Pp. 
xxiii,  554.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1897.  |2.oo. 
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icati  Constitutions,”  and  there  are  some  instances  of  comparison  in  other 
cha])ters.  But  this  method  is  exceptional,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the 
avowed  plan  of  the  work. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  because  Professor  Macy’s  vol¬ 
ume  did  tiot  meet  expectation  in  one  particular,  it  is  nol  an  excellent 
book  of  its  kind.  Divided  into  two  parts,  one  on  the  ”  Nature  ”  and  the 
other  oti  the  ‘‘  Growth  ”  of  the  Enj(lish  Constitution,  it  is  one  of  the  l)est 
works  that  treat  of  those  subjects.  A  principal  object  of  the  first  part  is 
to  enable  American  readers,  by  lx;ing  ‘‘well  grounded”  in  Kngli.sh  poli¬ 
tics,  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own.  Part  II.  is  not  so  much  a 
history  of  the  Phiglish  Constitution  as  a  commentary  ui>on  it.  The  point 
of  view  for  each  |>eriod  is  not  that  of  the  ‘‘contemporary  society,”  but 
that  of  ‘‘  present  facts  and  experience.”  While  fully  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  great  .standard  writers,  the  author  presents  facts  and 
opinions  with  an  original  freshness  and  vivacity  to  which  an  extended 
residence  in  Phigland  has  contributed,  and  which  make  the  bo<jk  unusu¬ 
ally  attractive.  It  is  terse  and  condensed  in  statement,  and  has  a  clear 
and  happy  method.  It  is  stiecially  interesting  in  its  illustrative  matter, 
which  always  a])pears  to  l>e  wisely  chosen.  It  woidd  Ik*  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  was  largely  intro<luced  into  American  colleges,  and  widely 
read  by  .\merican  citizens. 

The  work  abounds  in  thoughtful  and  suggestive  statements.  I  close 
with  a  few  examjdes  of  these. 

The  author  tells  us  that,  in  the  I’nited  States,  cf)nstitutions  are  prac¬ 
tically  amended  by  interpret.'itions  of  the  courts — that  the  English  coun>, 
unlike  our  own,  never  m.'ike  void  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unconstitutional — and  that,  iii  England,  ”  Since  the  reform  in 
the  civil  service,  the  party  in  power  enjoys  no  important  advantage,  in 
its  ability  to  influence  votes,  over  the  ])arty  in  opjKJsition.”  This  fur¬ 
nishes  such  a  startling  contrast  to  our  own  sy.stein,  that  it  is  well  worth 
our  earnest  consideration.  I  (juote  one  more  passage,  which  is  full  of 
meaning  to  a  thoughtful  stiulent  of  history.  In  con:paring  the  social 
comlitions  of  I'nince  with  those  of  England,  before  the  Prench  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  author  says:  ‘‘In  France,  society  had  divided  liorizontally, 
and  the  burdeiis  were  shifted  upon  the  helpless  understratum  until  the 
day  of  vengeaiice  was  matured.  In  ICngland,  a  powerful  class  had  al¬ 
ways  lK.*en  ])itt<;<l  against  other  ])owerfui  classes,  and  the  less  fortunate 
had  not  l)een  hoi)eless,  iKcause  they  had  alw’ays  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
s<nne  of  tb.e  stnuiger  onlers.  The  vertical  division  of  society  did  not  ut¬ 
terly  cn’sli  the  lowest  rar.V;s.” 

These  ])ropositions  invite  further  comment,  but  our  limited  space  does 
not  |K-rmit  it.  J.\Mi;s  Monkok. 
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DENNIS’S  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  .SOCIAL  PROGRICSS.* 

In  this  superb  volume,  with  its  ample  biblioj^raphy,  table  of  couteiits, 
and  its  sixty  or  seventy  full-pajje  photographic  illustrations,  we  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  one  of  the  most  interesting^  and  instructive  sociolo><ical  studies 
which  have  ever  been  published.  The  author’s  lonj'  exjKjrience  in  mis¬ 
sionary  lalK>r,  and  his  skillful  literary  characteristics  have  eminently 
(|nalified  him  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  only  one-half  of 
which  is  completed  in  the  present  volume. 

The  work  is  specially  to  l)e  commended  to  those  students  of  sociology 
who  are  enamored  with  the  stiuly  of  the  material  aspect  of  civilization 
ami  fail  to  see  the  relation  of  the  moral  forces  to  even  the  material  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  volume  treats,  with  accompanying  full  statistical  notes,  of  the 
prevalence  of  individual  vices  and  degrading  family  customs,  tribal, 
professional,  commercial,  governmental  and  religious  customs,  closing 
with  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the  weakne.ss  of  all  remedies  for  heathen¬ 
ism  which  lie  out.side  of  Christianity  and  ignore  Christianity.  A  perti¬ 
nent  supplement  to  this  volume  may  be  found  in  recent  articles  by  Ren- 
del  Harris  ujx)n  Armenia,  Julian  Hawthorne  upon  India,  and  Henry  M. 
Stanley  upon  Africa,  all  of  whom,  upon  personal  inspection  and  con¬ 
trary  to  their  prejudices,  are  most  emphatic  in  a.sserting  that  the  spread 
among  heathen  nations  of  the  conceptions  of  Go<l  and  humanity,  and 
of  their  relations  to  one  another,  presented  in  the  Christian  religion,  is 
the  only  basis  of  hope  for  the  social  improvement  of  the  heathen  world. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone;  his  physical  pro.spects  are  I)ound  up  in 
his  moral  condition. 


HYDE’S  PRACTICAL  IDEALISM.^ 

When  Pre.sident  Hyde’s  “  Practical  Ethics  ”  and  his  “  Outlines  of  .So¬ 
cial  Theology”  came  from  the  pre.ss,  they  received  the  warmest  praise. 
He  has  now  i.s.sued  ”  Practical  Idealism,”  and  it  will  at  once  l)e  recognized 
as  worthy  of  the  same  high  commendation  that  greeted  his  former  works. 
The  Natural  World  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  The  World  of  Sense- 
jjerception.  The  World  of  A.ssociation,  The  World  of  .Science,  and  The 
World  of  Art. 

The  Spiritual  World  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  The  World  of  Per¬ 
sons,  The  World  of  Institutions,  The  World  of  Morality,  and  The  World 

*  Christian  Mis.sions  aiul  Social  Progrc.ss:  A  Sociological  Study  of 
I'oreign  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  Students’  I.ec- 
turcr  on  Missions,  Princeton,  1.S93  and  1H96;  author  of  ‘‘I'oreign  Mis¬ 
sions  after  a  Century”;  Memi)er  of  the  .\mcrican  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Heirut,  Syria.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  xvi,  46S.  New  York,  Clii- 
cago,  ToroiEio;  I'leming  H.  Revell  Co.  $2.^0. 

-Practical  Idealism,  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  bowdoin 
College.  Pp.  335.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
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of  Religion.  He  builds  upon  the  fundamental  truth  set  forth  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James,  that  each  man  must  build  his  own  world.  “  Practical  Ideal¬ 
ism  is  simply  a  presentation  of  the  familiar  facts  of  everyday  life  in 
their  rational  relations,  as  elements  in  a  logical  process  and  parts  of  an 
organic  whole.  ’  ’  This  work  is  evidence  of  the  much  higher  tone  of  think¬ 
ing  and  superior  scholarship  that  characterizes  recent  works  along  socio¬ 
logical  lines  than  those  that  came  from  the  press  a  few  years  ago.  If  this 
continues  ten  years  more,  the  books  that  have  l)een  esteemed  Ijecause  of 
their  popularity  simply,  would  find  no  sale.  The  public  mind  is  clarify¬ 
ing  rapidly  on  such  subjects,  and  President  Hyde  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  this  upward  and  onward  movement.  z.  .S.  H. 


DAVENPORT’.S  OUTiJNKvS.' 

Tims  little  digest  or  epitome  of  the  soundest  views  on  economic  ques¬ 
tions  is  a  most  admirable  text-book  for  high  schools  and  cla.sses  that  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  study  more  scientific  works.  It  is  a  clear, 
.succinct,  and  intelligent  treatment,  in  propositional  form,  of  the  main 
truths  of  the  science,  and  is  thoroughly  conservative  and  .sane.  Mr.  Dav- 
eniK)rt  has  no  peculiar  views  to  advance,  no  wheels  to  put  in  motion,  and 
no  axes  to  grind.  He  is  inductiv’e  and  scholarly.  In  the  hands  of  a 
thoroughly  well-informed  teacher,  the  book  could  be  used  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  cla.sses,  as  its  treatment  of  subjects  could  be  unfolded  and 
elaborated. 

Mr.  I)avenj)ort  makes  the  time-honore<l  blunder  of  confusing  self-love 
with  selfishness.  He  says:  “  Men  now  work  under  the  incentive  of 
want,  incited  and  persuaded  to  effort  by  their  interest  in  themselves  and 
in  those  dependent  upon  them, — wives,  children,  relatives,  and  friends. 
Include  all  this  activity  under  the  head  of  selfishness,  though  the  term 
seems,  in  some  measure,  an  inept  one,”  (p.  188).  It  not  only  seems  an 
inei)t  one,  it  is  both  inept  and  incorrect.  Such  an  interest  in  one’s  own 
is  not  selfishness.  It  is  self-love,  and  the  distinction  is  as  great  as  l)e- 
tween  reason  and  rationalism,  love  and  lust,  or  any  noble  trait  and  its 
perversion.'-*  The  «lesire  to  acquire  is  not  avarice,  though  it  may  paas  on 
into  that,  and  the  sense  of  ownership,  like  that  of  .self-preservation,  is  not 
the  mark  of  a  depraved  nature.  Selfishness  is  such,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  it  be  commended.  Mr.  l)avenjx>rt  should  correct  this 
mistake  in  the  next  edition.  Z.  s.  H. 

*  Outlines  of  I-Uementary  Kconomics.  Ry  Herbert  J.  Davenjxjrt.  Pp. 
2S0.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  80  cents. 

^See  Ribliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  iSgj,  for  a  full  exposition  of 
tliis  truth. 
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ARTICI.E  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTKvS. 


ROYCE’S  “CONCEPTION  OE  GOD.”' 

Tins  work  is  a  re|)ort  of  a  discussion  held  before  the  Philosophical 
Union  of  the  University  of  California  in  1895.  It  contains  the  leadinj^ 
address  of  the  syniposiuni  by  Professor  Royce;  remarks,  critical  and  con¬ 
structive,  by  the  other  particij)ants  in  the  discussion;  and  finally  a  siij)- 
])leinental  essay  by  Professor  Royce  in  which  he  develops  more  thor¬ 
oughly  his  central  doctrine,  and  replies  to  his  critics. 

It  is  apparent,  from  Professor  Royce’s  introductory  remarks,  that  the 
Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  has  been  studying  his  work,  “The 
Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy.”  “Were  there  time,  I  should  lie  gla<l 
indeed  if  I  were  able  to  throw  any  light  on  that  little  liook.  But  my 
time  is  short.  The  great  jiroblems  of  jihilosophy  are  pressing.  It  is  the 
death  of  your  philosojihizing  if  you  come  to  believe  anything  merely  lie- 
cau.se  you  have  once  maintained  it.  Let  us  lay  a.side,  then,  lioth  text 
and  tradition,  and  come  face  to  face  with  our  iihilosophical  jiroblem  it¬ 
self  ”  (pp.  5,  6).  This  .seems  to  breathe  a  sjiiritof  admirable  candor;  but 
if,  as  we  .shall  find  later,  the  conclusions  of  Royce’s  present  discussion 
are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  re.sults  in  “The  Religiou.s’ Aspect,”  it 
would  seem  more  candid,  and  also  a  .siiving  of  time,  at  least  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Philo.sophlcal  Union,  to  recognize  and  deid  thoroughly  with 
this  fact  at  the  outset. 

In  seeking  a  jihilo.sophical  conception  of  God,  Royce  begins  with  the 
idea  of  an  Omniscient  Being.  This  is  evidently  the  Alxsolute  Thought  of 
“  The  Religious  As}x.*ct,  ”  but  the  Ab.solute  Thought  has  experienced  a 
remarkable  transformation.  There  the  Absolute  Thought  could  not  l>e 
personal  or  a  Power,  for  an  infinite  person  is  an  ab.surdity,  and  if  a 
Power,  the  Ab.solute  is  re.s]K)n.sible  for  the  bad  world.  But  now,  “The 
attribute  of  Omniscience,  if  it  were  once  regarded  as  expressing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  real  Ixiing,  would  involve  the  presence  of  other  attributes, — 
Omnipotence,  Self-consciousness,  Self-posse.ssion, — yes,  I  w’ould  unhesi- 

'  The  Conception  of  God.  A  Philosojihical  Discussion  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Divine  Idea  as  a  Demonstrable  Reality.  By  Josiah  Royce, 
Profes.sor  of  the  Ili.storj’  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  Josejih  be 
Conte  and  G.  II.  Ilowison,  Professors  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  Sidney  PMward  Mezes,  Professor  of  Philosojihy  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Pp.  354.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.75. 
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tatinj'ly  add,  of  Goodness,  Perfection,  and  Peace”  (p.  8).  This  is  the 
conception  of  God  which  Professor  Royce  maintains  throuj'hout  this 
work, — evidently  a  reasonably  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  Christian 
personal  God.  Our  joy  that  one  of  our  prominent  philosophers  is  com¬ 
ing  out  into  the  light  on  this  question  is  tempered  by  curiosity  as  to  the 
motives  for  the  change,  and  by  astonishment  that  he  can  reach  such 
conclusions  from  his  philosophical  premises. 

Royce  proceetls  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  Omniscient  Being  by  the 
sjune  general  argument  by  which  the  Absolute  Thought  was  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  the  earlier  work.  Your  individual  experience  is  fragmentary,  it 
can  be  completed  and  made  thoroughly  rational,  and  so  real,  only  by  a.s- 
suming  one  all-embracing  Omniscient  Being.  The  dialectic  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  given  some  new  turns  which  are  perhaps  more  l)ewildering  but 
not  more  convincing.  The  unproven  link  in  the  argument  is  the  assump¬ 
tion,  a  moral  one,  that  the  universe  is  rational.  Professor  Samuel  Har¬ 
ris  used  to  tell  us  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  ‘‘If  you  refuse  to  mc.ke  the 
assumptions  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  you  sink  into  complete  agnosti- 
cis’ii.”  Students  idealistically  inclined  would  iiujuire,  ‘‘Why  not,  ra¬ 
ther  than  assume  what  is  unproven?”  Here  Hegelianism  seems  more 
thoroughgoing,  but  is  not.  If  the  agnostic  says  he  is  content  with  his 
fragmentary  knowledge,  the  Hegelian  can  condemn  him  only  by  the 
asstnn])tion  that  the  real  is  rational. 

I'rofessor  be  Conte  di.scus.ses  ‘‘God  and  Connected  Problems  in  the 
bight  of  Kvolution.”  ‘‘  I  can  only  admire,  not  criticise,  the  subtle  ineth- 
0*1  of  Professor  Royce  in  reaching  the  conclusion  of  the  personal  exis‘».ence 
of  Go<l.  I  have  my  own  way  of  reaching  the  siime  conclusion,  but  in 
comparison  it  is  a  rough  ami  ready  way  ”  (]).  67).  These  words  suggest 
how  Royce’s  ‘‘argument”  impresses  the  average  man  of  culture  who  is 
not  a  siKjcialist  in  philo.sophy.  He  is  Ijethumped  with  words  and  con¬ 
fused  by  ])lausible  dialectic,  but  not  convinced.  He  therefore  avoids  the 
subject  by  a  few  words  of  viigue  compliment,  and  so  the  argument  is  her¬ 
alded  as  the  triumphant  <lemonstratio!i  of  a  false  philosophy.  I^e  Conte 
argues  to  a  World-Soul  from  the  analog}'  of  the  conscious  human  spirit, 
and  closes  with  some  fine  moral  reflections  on  free,  immortal  jiersonality 
as  the  final  end  of  the  evolutionary  process. 

I'rofessor  Howison  speaks  of  ‘‘The  City  of  (iod,  and  the  True  God  as 
its  Head.”  The  chief  interest  of  the  philosophical  cliscusssion  centers  in 
the  battle  royal  between  Howison  and  Royce.  Howison  is  a  clear  thinker 
and  trenchant  writer,  and  though  an  idealist  is  no  Hegelian.  He  prefers 
to  na’iie  his  system  ‘‘  Personal  Idealism,  since  all  other  forms  of  idealism 
are  in  the  last  analysis  non-per.sonal,  are  unable  to  achieve  the  reality  of 
any  genuine  person”  (p.  xv).  This  is  the  key-note  of  his  criticism  of 
Royce, — that  his  Hegelian  principles  result  in  a  jiantheism  destructive  of 
genuine  personality,  divine  or  human.  In  his  Editor’s  Intrcnluction, 
Howison  gives  an  excellent  historic  review,  and  a  remarkably  fine  char- 
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acterization  of  the  present  state  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
victory  over  inaterialisni  and  agnosticism  has  been  won  by  accepting  an 
Immanent  Go*l,  an  All-pervading  Intelligence,  and  the  “  burning  ques¬ 
tion  ”  now  is,  “Can  the  reality  of  human  free  agency,  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  unlimited  spiritual  hope  for  every  soul,  can  this  lie  made  out, 
can  it  even  be  held,  consistently  with  the  theory  of  an  Immanent  (iod  ?  ’’ 
IJy  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  work  is  Ilowison’s  criticism  of  Royce 
on  this  point,  and  his  answer  to  the  question  alxive  is  a  decided  neg¬ 
ative.  He  intimates  that  he  is  preparing  for  publication  a  systematic 
.statement  of  his  jihilo.stiphical  position, — a  work  which  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  large  and  growing  class  who  are  profoundly  di-ssatisfied 
with  the  Hegelianism  prevalent  in  our  current  philo;sophy  and  literature. 

Doubtless  Howison’s  keen  criticism,  wholly  unanswerable  from  the 
standpoint  of  consistent  Hegelianism,  is  largely  responsible  for  Royce’s 
in.sistence  on  the  thoroughgoing  persfjnality  of  God,  which  is  the  con¬ 
spicuous  point  in  his  Supplementary  Essay.  A  consistent  Hegelian,  of  the 
E.  H.  Hradley  type,  “  views  the  categories  of  self-consciousness  as  ‘  mere 
apijearance,’ and  as  ‘lost’  or  ‘absorbed’  or  ‘transformed’  into  some¬ 
thing  unsix;akably  other  than  they  are,  when  we  pass  to  the  absolute 
point  of  view ’’  (p.  302).  This  Supplementary  Es.say  would  l>e  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Chri.stian  theism,  were  the  read¬ 
er  not  ilisturbed  by  a  growing  amazement  that  an  Hegelian  and  the 
author  of  the  early  .sections  of  “  The  Religious  Aspect ’’  can  hold  such 
views.  “A  new  moment  which  we  have  called  Will  is  now  introduced  ’’ 
(p.  210).  “This  generalized  form  of  attention,  which  we  now  attribute 
to  the  Absolute  ICxperience,  is  now  conceived  by  us  as  that  aspect  of  this 
Absolute  which  determines  the  ideas  to  find  this  concrete  reali/.ation 
which  they  do  find  ’’  (j).  201 ).  In  “The  Religious  Aspect  ’’  the  .absolute 
Thought  was  not  a  Will,  for  if  he  controlled  the  train  of  his  ideas,  the 
things  and  persons  of  the  world,  he  would  create  and  govern  the  world. 
Here  he  is  es.sentially  the  Christian  Creator,  and  he  is  confronted  by  the 
old  theological  problem  of  selecting  the  best  from  an  infinity  of  possible 
worlds  (p.  212).  The  Absolute  Thought  now  is  also  free  personality: 
“  This  attentive  aspect  cannot  be  conceived  as  determined  by  any  of 
the  ideas,  or  by  the  tliought  aspect  of  the  Absolute  in  its  wholeness.’’ 
“  The  Absolute  Thought  acts  freely,  unconstrainedly, — if  you  will,  capric¬ 
iously.”  Here  our  author  re.'ilizes  his  danger  from  the  argument  used  in 
“  The  Religious  Aspect  ”  to  destroy  the  Christian  God  (p.  273), — if  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  .su|)erior  law  ori)ower.  He  is  finite.  Instead  of  making  tlod 
act  ea])riciou.sly,  a  manifest  absurdity  for  the  Absedute  Ditelligence,  Royce 
needs  to  introduce  the  truism  of  theology,  that  being  controlled  in  his 
choices  by  the  supreme  law  of  wi.sdom  and  love  is  not  a  litnitation  but  a 
perfection.  This  is  suggested  on  j)age  214. 

An  attempt  is  made  (]>]).  203-204)  to  justify  this  cxtracJrdinary  change 
of  base.  The  author  cf)nteti<ls  that,  as  he  uses  the  term,  from  the  abso- 
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lule  point  of  view,  the  Absolute  Will  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world.  This 
amounts,  of  course,  in  plain  Kn^lish,  to  sayin;^  the  Absolute  Will  is  not 
a  will;  and  the  plain  man  would  inquire,  “  What  is  it  then,  and  why  call 
it  a  will?”  It  is  a  will  or  not  a  will,  accordins»  to  the  work  Professor 
Royce  has  in  hand.  The  Absolute  Thought  is  not  a  will  wlien  Professor 
Royce  is  destroying  the  Christian  God  by  the  antinomies  of  creation,  of 
evil,  and  of  infinite  personality;  then  the  Absolute  Thought  is  .Aristotle’s 
Prime  Mover, — a  passive,  passionless,  ami  inert  spectat«)r  of  the  eternal 
ideas.  Put  when  Profes.sor  Ilowison  says,  ‘‘In  that  case,  you  have  no 
genuine  personality  in  God  or  man,”  then  Professor  Royce  replies,  ‘‘Yes, 
for  the  Absolute  Thought  is  will,  although,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  in  a 
merely  Pic’k.wickian  .sen.se.” 

It  is  therefore  evident,  as  I  have  a.s.serted  at  the  beginning  of  this  re¬ 
view,  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  ‘‘The  Religious  Aspect”  and  those 
of  the  present  work  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  In  the  former,  (iod  is  not 
personal  nor  in  causal  relations  with  the  world.  There  the  Absolute 
Thought  as  will  is  kept  prudently  in  the  background.  And  wisely,  for, 
if  will.  Thought  becomes  an  infinite  Power,  since,  as  its  thoughts  are  the 
things  and  events  of  the  world,  if  it  controls  and  wills  the  train  of  its  own 
ideas,  it  as  really  creates  the  world  as  does  God  in  the  crudest  statement 
of  the  carjjenter  theory.  And  if  the  Absolute  Thought  thus  liecomes  a 
Power,  all  the  objections  so  forcibly  presented  in  Chapter  VIII.  of  ‘‘  The 
Religious  A.spect  ”  rise  against  it.  It  is  an  old  maxim  in  l)eginning  an 
argiunentative  discussion,  ‘‘  Don’t  raise  a  bigger  devil  than  you  can  lay.” 
Had  Royce  kej)t  this  maxim  in  mind,  he  would  not  have  l)een  .so  free  to 
raise  and  enforce  objections  to  Christian  theism  in  the  beginning  of 
‘‘ The  Religious  Aspect,”  and  he  would  have  found  much  .smoother  .sail¬ 
ing  in  the  closing  section  of  the  l)ook.  In  that  case,  however,  it  would 
not  have  been  neces.sary  to  write  tb.e  closing  section,  for  the  Christian 
Creator  would  have  proven  sati.sfactory.  In  Chapter  VIII.  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  confront  any  conception  of  a  personal  Go<l  are  presented  so 
forcibly,  with  such  wealth  of  illustration  and  detail,  that  the  old  Hegel¬ 
ian  device  of  viewing  everything  suh  specie  ecteruitatis  is  jKJW’erless  to 
save  the  Absolute  Thought,  when  it  apjK-ars  as  will  in  this  new  work, 
from  annihilation  by  the  sime  difficulties. 

We  woulil  not  be  understood,  however,  to  criticise  Profes.sor  Royce  un¬ 
kindly  for  ])assit'g  at  one  bound  from  the  abyss  of  inconsistency  ami  ab¬ 
surdity  in  which  we  find  him  at  the  close  of  ‘‘The  Religious  .Astiect  ” 
to  the  firm  ground  of  Christian  theism;  for  surely  ‘‘  tliere  is  joy  in  heav'en 
over  one  philo.sojdicr  thiit  repenteth.”  His  change  of  altitude  may  l)e 
due  to  the  stimulating  religious  atmosphere  of  Harvard;  but  whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  j)roj)er,  and  in  harmony  witlj  Harvard  principle.s,  to  test 
faith  by  works,  atid  to  expect  the  young  convert  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  Professor  Royce  wall 
soon  find  time  to  send  to  the  .students  of  tb.e  I’nivcrsity  of  California  a 
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recantation  of  former  errors  and  heresies,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  Ab¬ 
solute  Thou;(ht  and  all  its  thouj;hts. 

Hut  though  the  ])ast  ten  years  have  brought  to  Professtjr  Royce  sfune 
remarkable  revelations  in  re.s]>ect  to  the  conception  of  Ckxl,  he  is  not 
(juitc  right  yet  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  theory  of  the  future 
life  i.s  the  common  Hegelian  notion,  that  the  human  soul  is  immortal  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  extinct  antediluvian  animals;  these  animals  are 
alive  now,  and  always  will  be,  as  timeless  divine  thoughts.*  It  will  l)e 
an  affliction  to  Dr.  (ieorge  A.  (iordon  and  other  Congregational  brethren 
v.ho  have  bee!)  planning  to  win  over  the  Unitarians  to  our  fellowshi]),  to 
Ih?  toltl  by  the  literary  s])okesman  of  tlie  Harvard  philosophical  faculty 
that  modern  thought  lias  given  uj)  the  immortaliU-  of  the  .soul.  It  is  es- 
])ecially  trying  to  be  informed,  in  the  same  coiniection,  that  eternal  ])un- 
ishment  is  as  defensible  as  eternal  bliss  (]>.  325);  for  the  (lordon  party 
has  shown  a  willing^ness  to  surrender  the  former  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mo!iy.  It  ha])pens,  unfortunately,  that  Dr.  (lonlon  has  been  es])ecially 
])rominent  in  emjdiasi/.ing  and  demo)istrating  a  future  existence;  but 
who  would  cavil  if  he  should  decide  to  beg  pardoii,  and  abandon  the  doc¬ 
trinal  trifle  of  the  innnortalitv  of  the  soul  in  furtherance  of  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  unity  ? 

Royce’s  course  in  relation  to  religious  })roble:ns  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  Herljert  Spencer.  \Ve  have  in  each  case  a  young  man  with 
some  knowledge  current  science  and  philo.sopl!y,  but  with  no  thorough 
or  syn)])athetic  knowledge  of  Christian  theology, — regarding  theology  as 
a  comiround  of  imbecility  and  sui)erstition.  Hut  having  the  i)en  of  a 
ready  writer  and  a  head  quick  in  jumping  at  conclusions,  the  young  man 
discovers  an  easy  o])poi'tunitv  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world  by  knocking 
out  the  foundation  of  the  prevalent  religious  system.  The  result  in  the 
two  cases  is  practically  the  same,  though  Royce  sets  out  with  the  definite 
I)ur])ose  to  refute  such  agnosticism  as  that  of  Silencer.  With  Spencer 
we  have  the  Unknowable, — whi<'h  is  yet  Power,  Cause,  etc.;  with  Royce 
we  have  the  Absolute  Thought,  which  is  i:ot  Cause  or  Power.  These 
first  principles  seem  diametrically  diflerent,  but  a  moment’s  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  similar  in  being  alisolutely  incomprehensible,  mys¬ 
terious,  and  absurd  to  human  thought.  I'or  that  which  is  a  Power  and 
Cau.se  is  not  ITiknowable,  and  Thought,  if  it  can  be  called  .such  as  being 
like  human  thought,  must  be  a  Power  and  Cause, — for  hunia)i  thought  is 
always  controlled  by  will.  Spencer  and  Royce  are  at  one  in  attackiiig 
the  central  Christian  principle  of  the  persojiality  of  God;  and  as  they  are 
driven  by  criticisni  and  more  mature  reflectio))  to  nuMlify  their  views,  in 
the  long  years  of  repentance  for  having  hastily  given  to  the  world  these 
youthful  “reconciliations,”  both  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Christian  theism.  The  preachers  and  the  theologians  clamor  for 
a  reconciliation  of  the  earlier  and  later  views;  but  the  wi.se  man  wrajjs 

*See  my  work,  The  Development  of  Modern  Religious  Thought,  p.  208. 
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himself  in  the  cloak  of  philosophic  superiority,  and  deigns  no  reply  to 
the  cavilings  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  But  at  length  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Aufgekliirte,  takes  up  the  cudgels,  and,  mis- 
erabile  dictu,  Mr.  Spencer  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  “reconciliation” 
with  religion,  with  science,  or  with  his  own  later  position.  We  hope 
some  I'rederic  Harrison  may  soon  apjiear,  to  get  some  such  clear  state¬ 
ment  from  Professor  Royce;  for  it  seems  a  pity  that  in  our  busy  age  the 
students  of  California  University  should  waste  their  time  on  the  dialect¬ 
ical  intricacies  of  “The  Religious  Aspect”  if  its  author  has  abandoned 
the  position  he  there  maintains.  The  theism  of  “The  Religious  Aspect  ’* 
and  that  of  “The  Conception  of  God”  are  absolutely  irreconcilable,  and 
l)etween  the  two  we  would  recommend  the  latter  to  students  who  have 
grown  too  clever  to  attend  Sunday-.school ;  for  it  contains  the  main 
groundwork  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Go«l. 

We  may  add,  as  a  corollary  to  this  last  paragraph,  that  it  w'ould  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  philosophy  if  it  were  made  a  requirement  for 
all  philosophical  degrees  that  the  student  should  have  taken  a  course  of 
lectures  in  theology  in  some  respectable  divinity  school. 

The  w'ork  w’e  have  examined  suggests  a  question  as  to  the  sort  of  relig¬ 
ion  that  is  being  taught  in  the  philosophical  departments  of  our  univer¬ 
sities.  The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  Hegelian  type  of  thought  in 
our  current  literature,  jwetry,  and  theology,  is  one  of  the  striking  phe¬ 
nomena  pf  our  time.*  The  professors  in  our  leading  American  universi¬ 
ties  are  largely  Hegelian.  This  may  not  surprise  us  in  respect  to  state 
universities,  and  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  where  the  pursuit  of  new 
truth  is  so  eager  that  the  adjective  is  often  mistaken  for  the  noun;  but  it 
floes  seem  surprising  th.at  this  type  of  philosophical  theory  should  domi¬ 
nate  our  orthoflox  Christian  schools.  At  a  Sunday-school  convention  not 
long  since,  I  heanl  an  impressive  story  of  Mr.  John  I>.  Rockefeller,  who 
is  so  interested  in  Sunday-school  work,  that  on  one  occasio  1  he  left  his 
office  during  business  hours,  and  w’ent  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  to 
lfx)k  up  a  young  man  who  had  grown  remiss  in  Sunday-school  attend¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  founded  a  great  university,  and  has  gathered 
some  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to  study  such  choice  bits  of  Baptist 
doctrine  as  the  following:  “Our  orthodox  theology  on  the  one  side, 
and  our  common-place  materialism  on  the  other  side,  vanish  like  ghosts 
l)efore  the  daylight  of  free  skeptical  inquiry.  Neither  can  survive  in  the 
mind  which  has  thought  sincerely  on  first  principles.”  This  is  from  the 
Introduction  of  a  work  w’hich  is  lauded  as  one  of  the  latest  and  best  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Hegelian  theory  of  knowledge,  and  which  is  studied  as 
a  text-book  in  Chicago  University.*  It  is  commonly  said,  in  explanation 
or  defense,  that  the  philosophical  faculty  arc  to  teach  philosophy,  not 

*  See  Professor  Howison’s  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

*  Bradley’s  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  5.] 
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theology;  the  students  get  the  latter  in  the  theological  department.  One 
who  has  never  l>een  in  a  university  can  imagine,  and  one  who  has  l)een 
in  such  an  institution  knows,  that  the  bright  and  ambitious  students  get 
their  fundamental  religious  theory  not  from  the  “  fos.silized  ”  profe.ssors 
of  theology,  but  from  the  suppose<lly  brilliant  and  up-to-date  men  of  the 
philoso])hical  faculty.  The  inconsi.stency  of  sustaining  an  un-Christian 
or  anti-Christian  influence  in  the  philosophical  department  of  a  school 
founded  in  the  interest  of  orthodox  Christianity,  is  so  colos.sal  that  it 
would  seem  ludicrous,  were  not  the  consequences  so  serious  and  so  dan¬ 
gerous.  K.  S.  Cakk. 

Stili.ma.n  Vai.i.ky,  li.i. 


TIIK  PHILOSOPHY  OP  KNOWLKDGK.' 

A  SPURIOUS  science  has  never  cea.sed  to  throw  down  the  challenge  to 
those  who  Ijelieve  more  than  it  is  possible  to  prove  by  the  senses,  to  make 
good  their  position.  Such  science  proudly  Ijoasts  that  it  will  accept  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  not  submit  to  the  tests  of  the  la1x>ratory  or  the  measuring¬ 
line  of  mathematics.  This  boast  has  been  made  so  often,  and  with  such 
a  parade  of  audacious  hypotheses,  that  those  who  make  it  have  deceived 
themselves  into  a  belief  of  its  legitimacy,  and  imposed  upon  weak  follow¬ 
ers  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  patience  to  sift  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  su.stained. 

Professor  Ladd  in  his  new  l)ook  “The  Philosophy  of  Knowledge” 
calmly  accepts  the  challenge,  and  lx>ldly  “carries  the  war  into  Africa.” 
He  meets  materialists  and  agnostics  on  their  bwYi  ground.  With  remark¬ 
able  fairne.ss,  which  argues  supreme  confidence  in  his  own  position,  he 
admits  all  the  data  of  phj-sical  science;  states  its  fundamental  laws  with 
more  force  than  Jiiichner  or  Lamarck,  and  then  builds  up  his  own  theory 
of  metaphysics  from  such  axiomatic  principles  as  must  be  a.ssumed  alike 
in  every  department  of  inquiry  if  we  would  build  up  any  system  of  rea¬ 
soned  knowledge.  One  marked  trait  of  Profes.sor  Ladd,  which  may  be 
seen  in  all  his  Ixxiks,  but  is  especially  manifest  in  this,  is,  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  truth.  And  justly.  For  what  is  true  can  never  contradict 
itself,  no  matter  in  what  province  of  thought  it  may  be  emploj'ed.  Hence 
if  any  dogma  can  be  proved  to  lie  false,  however  widely  dis.seminatcd, 
there  is  but  one  duty  left  to  him  who  discovers  its  falsity;  that  is,  to 
abandon  it  himself,  and  to  expose  it  to  public  reprobation.  Some  jier- 
sons  seem  always  afraid  for  the  ark  of  God;  and  well  they  might,  if  they 
considered  only  the  character  of  the  oxen  who  drew  it.  lUit  if  the  truths 
which  lie  hidden  there  are  those  according  to  which  the  world  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  is  governed,  then,  while  it  makes  no  difference  to  those  truths 
how  we  are  affected  toward  them,  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 

•  The  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Pp.  609. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  5^ns.  1H97.  i54.oo. 
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whether  we  accept  them  and  work  them  into  the  texture  of  our  thought 
and  action. 

Tliis  tx>ok  of  Professor  Ladd’s  is  the  most  distinctly  metaphysical  of 
any  that  has  seen  the  light  in  our  country.  It  is  a  difficult  lx)ok  to  read. 
The  style  is  not  always  clear  and  flowing.  There  are  many  infelicities 
of  diction  marring  the  beauty  of  the  thought,  which  is  alwa)'s  vigorous 
and  directed  to  a  definite  purpose.  In  reading  this  work  the  thought 
will  obtrude  itself:  Is  speculative  philosophy  necessarily  wedded  to  an 
obscure  .style?  Cannot  the  principles  which  underlie  alike  all  philosoph¬ 
ical  as  well  as  physical  inve.stigation  be  expressed  in  such  a  w’ay  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  ?  The  examples  of  all  modern  Gennan  philosophers, 
except  Schopenhauer,  and  of  the  English  Hegelians,  represented  by  Bo- 
sancjuet  and  Bradley,  would  lead  us  to  surmise  that  there  is  some  hope¬ 
less  antagonism  between  idiilosophical  speculation  and  clear  expression. 
We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  necessary.  For  the  two  Greek  philosophers 
who  have  led  all  the  world  since  their  day  can  always  l)e  understood 
without  effort.  Plato’s  language  was  doubtless  the  most  perfect  that 
ever  was  attained  by  any  writer;  and  Aristotle’s,  making  allowance  for 
the  defective  state  of  his  manuscript  when  edited  by  Andronikos,  is 
clearness  itself  compared  with  Kant  or  Hegel.  But  though  the  shell  of 
the  nut  in  this  book  is  hard  to  break,  and  in  .some  places  even  forbid¬ 
ding,  yet  it  will  in  every  case  repay  perseverance,  and  yield  its  trea.sures 
to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear.  For  they  are  <ruwot<rt. 

The  method  of  this  book  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  agnostics.  For  these,  under 
the  pretense  of  special  fairness,  show  that  their  objections  against  the  po¬ 
sition  of  those  who  believe  something  and  do  so  becau.se  it  is  necessary 
to  their  rational  existence,  arise  not  so  much  from  doubt  of  the  truths 
maintained  as  hatred  of  them,  and  a  determination  not  to  lielieve,  no 
matter  what  proof  is  offered.  The  author  shows  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  liook  that  those  who  throw  doubt  on  religion  or  speculative  philoso¬ 
phy  admit  every  principle,  while  browsing  in  their  chosen  field  of  ma¬ 
terialism,  that  the  advocates  of  a  transcendental  faith  and  philosophy  de¬ 
mand  as  a  basis  for  their  own  doctrines.  One  example  mu.st  suffice: 
“  Modern  empirical  science  .  .  .  goes  on  heaping  up  its  tremendous  de¬ 
mands  upon  faith  to  the  verge  of  a  most  irrational  credulity;  and  postu¬ 
lating  its  own  grounds  in  a  speculative  .scheme  of  entities  whose  very 
nature  is  fast  reaching  the  utmost  .stretch  of  imagination  this  side  the 
grotesque  an<l  absurd.  Who  would  not  undertake  to  remain  within  the 
limits  of  experience,  and  believe  in  angels  rather  than  in  ether;  in  God 
rather  than  in  atoms;  and  in  the  history  of  his  kingdom  as  a  divine  self¬ 
revelation  rather  than  the  physicist’s  or  biologist’s  pureljj^  mechanical 
evolution?”  (P.  332.)  This  power  of  sarcasm  is  of  that  kind  which  is 
most  effective.  He  gives  the  bare  facts  in  which  the  inconsistencies  of 
materialism  are  disclosed;  sometimes  in  such  a  serious  way  that  we  might 
be  deceived  into  Ixjlieving  that  he  had  l^een  converted  by  their  argu¬ 
ments.  But  a  touch  of  sly  humor  awakens  us  to  a  realization  that  the 
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author  thinks  the  most  effective  satire  is  to  let  a  fool  speak  out  all  his 
heart. 

There  is  a  constant  apj)eal  to  the  principles  which  underlie  all  reasoii- 
inj^;  and  the  whole  puqjose  of  the  Ixjok  seems  to  l)e  to  show  that  all  the 
sciences  are  mutually  iielpful;  that  they  are  parts  of  spiritual  culture, 
and  no  one  of  them  has  the  prerogative  of  prior  occupation  in  the  domain 
of  reason.  Such  a  treatise  is  much  needed  as  a  corrective  against  the 
materialistic  tendency  of  the  day.  This  takes  for  granted  that  what  we 
call  the  exact  sciences  have  a  unique  basis  of  proof :  one  which  gives 
them  a  certitiule  which  can  be  hopeil  for  in  no  other  field  of  thought, 
hut  the' searching  analysis  of  Kpistemology  which  the  author  keeps  con¬ 
stantly  liefore  him  as  Ins  task,  shows  that  the  sciences  of  observation  or 
of  pure  mathematics  must  take  for  granted  lioth  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  information  gained  through  the  .senses,  and  the  laws  of  nature  which 
the  mind  by  its  own  projier  jirocesses  constructs  from  them.  Hence,  in 
order  for  any  physical  science  to  be  po.ssible,  l>oth  .souree.s  of  knowledge 
must  lie  relied  on  with  unshaken  faith.  Tor  if  the  elements  which  the 
senses  furnish  as  the  materials  for  the  structure  are  not  real;  if  they  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  in  them.selves  as  being  a  counterpart  of  external  nature, 
then  the  structure  of  cla.ssified  knowledge  is  only  an  illusion,  a  castle  in 
the  air.  The  inner  and  the  outer  worlds  must  necessarily  be  coordinate, 
else  we  never  can  by  observation  come  cn  rapport  with  external  reality. 
And  if  the  mental  processes  are  false  it  follows  that  no  matter  how  true 
the  information  conveyed  by  the  senses  may  be,  the  deductions  of  science 
have  no  validity,  and  the  jHissibility  of  knowledge  of  any  sort  is  excluded. 
Hence  successive  impressions  have  no  basis;  for  each  in  itself  being  only 
phenomenal,  may  luive  no  corresponding  reality;  and  the  processes  of 
the  mind  in  dealing  with  what  is  not  purely  empirical  lieing  unreliable, 
the  human  reason  is  far  worse  off  than  the  instinct  of  the  brute. 

As  modesty  is  not  one  of  the  canlinal  virtues  of  materialism,  our  author 
takes  occasion  to  teach  it  a  lesson.  The  wide  interval  between  the  mass 
of  facts  of  observation  and  our  jKJwer  to  colligate  them,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  impossibility  of  surveying  them  in  all  their  bearings,  .should  teach 
all  reasonable  men  humility;  more  especially  as  the.se  facts  of  obser\'a- 
tioii  multiply  far  more  rapidly  than  our  ability  to  systematize  them  into 
science.  As  our  discoveries  increase,  we  are  constantly  more  and  more 
impres.sed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  i.solated  fact  in  nature,  any  more 
than  a  particle  of  matter  disconnected  from  all  the  re.st  of  the  universe. 
Anti  the  repeated  failures  of  scientific  men  who  have  pronounced  ex  ca¬ 
thedra  each  year  only  to  have  their  theories  overturned  the  next,  ought 
to  suggest  modesty  to  all,  except  those  who  are  brayed  with  a  pestle  in  a 
mortar — to  no  purpose.  This  tendency  to  claim  infallibility  may  be 
seen  esjiecially  111  geology,  where  the  theories  of  truly  great  men,  like 
Werner  and  his  many  strong  followers,  have  lieen  proved  to  lie  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  are  now  surrendered  by  everylxidy  except  those 
who  Imve  nothing  to  preserve  but  their  reputation  for  consistency.  And 
yet  there  is  no  other  class  of  scientists  who  have  more  persistently  ridi¬ 
culed  those  who  believe  in  a  historical  religion. 

The  whole  complexion  of  Profe.ssor  Ladd’s  lxx>k  is  healthy  and  invig¬ 
orating.  Its  temper  is  so  candid  and  fair — even  when  those  who  ridi¬ 
cule  the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  theology  (one  in  Aristotle’s  view) — 
are  roasted  over  the  fires  of  their  own  kindling — that  they  cannot  justly 
complain.  And  those  who  think  they  have  a  faith  worth  preserving 
will  end  their  perusal  with  the  sincere  hope  that  this,  the  Professor’s 
youngest  and  evidently  best  beloved  child,,  will  not  be  the  last  of  the 
family.  X^COB  COOPBR. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Etude  sur  ee  Grec  du  Nouveau  Testament,  compard  avec  celui  des 
Septante:  Sujet,  complement  et  attribut.  Par  M.^l’Abbe  Joseph  Vi- 
TEAU,  Docteur  lettres,  ^l^ve  dipl6me  de  I’Ecole  pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes.  Paris:  Emile  Bouillon.  1896.  Pp.  v,  316,  25  cm.  by  16. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1894,  some  account  was  given  of 
a  previous  “  Study  of  New  Testament  Greek  ”  by  M.  Viteau  which  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  construction  of  the  Verb,  alike  in  independent  and  dependent 
propositions.  The  present  volume,  which  closely  resembles  its  prede¬ 
cessor  in  form  and  appearance,  is  devoted  to  the  Subject.  Its  twenty- 
eight  chapters  are  distributed  among  “  Four  Parts”  :  the  First  of  which 
is  occupied  with  a  brief  survey  of  general  principles;  the  Second,  with 
the  nature  of  the  Subject  (expressed  or  understood)  and  its  agreement 
with  its  verb  in  number  and  person,  together  with  its  various  anomalies; 
the  Third  deals  similarly  with  the  *  complement  ’  of  the  verb,  its  forms 
and  relations;  the  Fourth,  with  the  ‘  Attribute.’  The  material  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  well  arranged;  the  treatment  is  analytic  and  detailed;  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  simple  and  obvious  to  the  more  complicated  is  such  as  to 
carry  along  a  reader’s  attention. 

The  characteristics  which  at  once  secured  for  the  former  work  the  re¬ 
spectful  consideration  of  scholars  reappear  in  the  present.  The  exam¬ 
ples  brought  forward  have  evidently  been  selected  with  care,  and  the 
reader  is  glad  to  discover  among  them  a  considerable  number  of  the 
standing  exegetical  problems.  Ordinarily  the  connection  in  which  they 
are  introduced  sufficiently  indicates*  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  au¬ 
thor;  but  here  and  there  an  explanatory  remark  is  made,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  suggestions  are  offered  which,  if  not  new,  are  ingenious  and  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  impersonal,  or  rather  the  indefinite,  use  of  4>et  in 
Luke  xxiv.  21  is  accepted  (p.  75),  and  justification  of  it  thought  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Hebrew  idiom;  similarly  in  Acts  v.  14,  irpoatrlQtvro  is  re¬ 
garded  (p.  133)  as  having  an  indefinite  subject,  of  which  irtaTe«}oi»r«j  is  the 
‘complement’  and  wdtli  which  is  in  apposition  (comp.  R.  V.  marg.). 
In  Mark  vii.  19  he  reads  Kadapl^uv,  making  the  participle  agree  with  the 
subject  of  \^7«  (ver.  18),  and  express  the  judgment  of  the  Evangelist. 
In  I  Thess.  ii.  10,  ii,  he  seems  inclined  (p.  89)  to  take  xaddrep  otdare  as  a 
parenthesis,  and  to  regard  the  following  wr  as  introducing  causally  the 
participial  explanation  of  the  preceding  iytviidtipjtv.  On  Acts  xxvi.  28  (p. 
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145)  he  raises  the  query  whether  XpuTTiavbv  roiijrai,  in  the  accepted  text, 
may  not  l)e  taken  to  mean  “to  play  the  Christian,”  “practice  Christian¬ 
ity,”  after  the  analoj^y  of  the  Sept,  in  3  Kings  xx.  (xxi. )  7.  Though 
our  author’s  interpretations  are  in  general  guided  by  a  sound  exegetical 
judgment,  it  would  l)e  too  much  to  expect  that  all  of  them  should  com¬ 
mand  general  assent.  In  Rom.  iii.  25,  for  example,  he  renders  irpoidero 
(p.  212)  “purpo.sed,”  “appointed”  ;  in  Rom.  yii.  21  he  makes  (p.  221) 
t6  Ka\bv  an  apposition  to  rbv  i6pov.  In  Appendix  C  he  gives  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  curious  relation  subsisting  in  the  Septuagint  l)etween 
6s  and  6ti;  but  expositors,  we  suspect,  will  hardly  l)e  moved  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  tempting  as  is  the  relief  it  affords  in 
the  case  of  the  6ri  in  Mark  viii.  24.  The  untrammeled  character  of  his 
criticism  appears  in  his  dealing  with  the  troublesome  passage  in  Luke 
ii.  2  (pp.  83,  246).  He  is  disposed  to  doubt  its  genuineness,  an<l  even 
makes  Ixjld  to  regard  it  as  a  clumsy  attempt  to  harmonize  Luke  and  Jo¬ 
sephus. 

The  present  volume,  like  the  earlier,  gives  valuable  collections  of  gram¬ 
matical  statistics,  of  which  .specimens  may  be  seen  in  chapter  xx.,  which 
deals  with  variations  in  construction,  and  in  chapter  xxv.,  where  the 
facts  relative  to  the  insertion  and  the  omission  of  the  verbal  copula  are 
carefully  presented.  The  admirable  summaries,  exhibiting  the  devia¬ 
tions  of  New  Testament  usage  from  that  of  the  classics,  which  were 
given  before  at  the  clo.se  of  every  chapter,  the  nature  of  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  largely  precludes;  but  the  author,  nevertheless,  shows  himself 
constantly  mindful  of  a  student’s  needs  in  this  particular. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  excellencies  of  the  former  work  consisted  in 
the  copious  illustrations  of  New  Testament  usage,  which  were  gathered 
from  the  Septuagint.  But  in  this  particular,  the  present  far  surpas.ses  it. 
The  array  of  examples  adduced  is  very  gratifying,  and  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  lalxjr.  So  full  and  valuable  an 
exhibition  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  version  is  hardly  to  be  found  else¬ 
where;  thus  another  very  considerable  contribution  is  made  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  that  literature,  a  work  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  M.  Viteau  may  at 
length  find  time  to  write.  Once  and  again  he  employs  the  Septuagint 
felicitously  in  elucidating  the  harsh  constructions  of  the  Apocalypse — 
as  a  sample  of  which  the  u.se  of  djuoiov  in  i.  13;  xiv.  14  (p.  127)  may  be 
noted.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  exposition  as  a  whole  will  be  sure 
to  deepen  a  student’s  impression  of  the  free  and  easy  character  of  the 
popular,  even  the  religious,  usage  of  the  jjeriod,  and  to  secure  assent  to 
the  author’s  caveat  on  the  one  hand,  against  an  over-hasty  rejection  of 
texts  and  constructions  which  strike  one  at  finst  as  quite  inadmissible, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  against  an  excess  of  rigor  and  subtilty  in  minor 
matters  of  exegesis. 

The  typography  of  the  book,  as  respects  accuracy,  is  in  keeping  with 
its  scholarship.  As  in  our  notice  of  its  predecessor,  complaint  was  made 
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of  the  absence  of  an  index,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  full  and 
careful  indexes  of  Greek  words,  topics,  and  biblical  passages  are  now 
furnished  lx)th  to  the  earlier  volume  and  to  the  present. 

J.  H.  Thayer. 

Harvard  University. 

Die  Sfruche  JESU  die  in  den  kanonischen  Evangelien  nicht  iiberliefert 
sind.  Eine  kritische  Bearlieitung  des  von  D.  Alfred  Resch  gesatnmel- 
ten  Materials,  von  James  Hardy  Rofes.  Pp.  vi,  176.  Leipzig:  J.  C. 
Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung.  1896.  M.5.50. 

In  the  year  1889  there  appeared  in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack’s  “Texte 
und  Untersuchungen  ”  (vol.  v.)  a  work  by  Dr.  Alfred  Resch  upon  the 
extra-canonical  Gospel  fragments,  which  was  followed  by  several  kindred 
discussions  during  the  years  1893-96.  These  discussions  were  the  result 
of  an  exceedingly  thorough  examination  of  early  Christian  literature,  and 
presented  a  large  number  of  alleged  Gospel  fragments  not  found  in  our 
Gospels.  Resch’s  interest  in  this  work  was  due  to  his  expectation  of 
finding  in  the.se  fragments  support  for  his  peculiar  solution  of  the  .synop¬ 
tic  problem.  His  solution  supposes  that  back  of  our  Gospels  lay  a  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  Hebrew  ( not  Aramaic)  language,  various  parts  of  which  were 
translated  into  the  Greek  of  our  synoptical  Gospels.  Our  synoptical 
Gospels  did  not  exhaust  this  Hebrew  original  which  was  for  a  long  time 
influential  in  the  church,  and  which  furnished  material  for  many  extra- 
canonical  Gospel  fragments.  To  these  fragments,  collected  from  various 
quarters,  Resch  looked  for  help  in  reconstructing  the  Hebrew  Gospel. 

The  fact  that  Resch  succeeded  in  accumulating  so  large  a  number  of 
extra-canonical  fragments  aroused,  at  first  thought,  the  suspicion  that 
our  canonical  Gospiels  had  failed  to  preserve  for  us  a  gjreat  deal  of  valua¬ 
ble  Gospel  matter  once  in  the  possession  of  the  church.  It  became  nec¬ 
essary,  therefore,  to  make  an  exceedingly  careful  examination  of  the 
mass  of  material  accumulated  by  Resch,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  the  importance  of  the  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  added  by  it  to  those 
contained  in  our  four  Gospels.  This  examination  has  now  been  made 
with  great  care  and  discrimination  by  Professor  Ropes,  who  began  his 
investigation  in  Professor  Harnack’s  seminar,  and  has  now  pre.sented  his 
results  in  the  present  volume.  It  appears  in  the  “  Texte  und  Untersuch¬ 
ungen”  (vol  xiv.  4),  but  it  can  l)e  purchased  .separately,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  title  aliove.  It  discus.ses  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  possible  sayings 
of  Jesus,  that  number  including  all  those  of  any  possible  significance 
cited  by  Resch,  together  with  a  few  not  contained  in  Resch’s  collection. 
These  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sayings  are  found,  upon  examination, 
to  fall  into  three  clas.ses: 

(i )  Cases  w'here  the  author  in  whose  writings  the  supposed  saying  of 
Jesus  occurs,  did  not  regard  himself  as  citing  an  extra-canonical  saying 
of  Jesus.  Some  of  these  cases  are  evidently  loose  quotations  from  our 
Gospels,  and  others  are  cases  where  the  author  is  supposed  to  be  quoting 
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when  he  really  had  no  thought  of  doing  so.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  cases  discussed,  seventy-three  are  placed  in  this  class. 

(2)  Cases  where  the  author  in  whose  writings  the  supposed  quotation 
first  occurs,  did  not  regard  himself  as  quoting  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  was 
afterward  by  other  early  authors  wrongly  supposed  to  have  done  so.  Of 
these  there  are  eleven  cases.  Sometimes  these  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
memory,  a  saying  found  in  the  Epistles  being  ascribed  to  the  Ivord.  For 
instance,  Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  27  says,  hiiort.  t6to»  8ta/i6X^,”  and  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xix.  2)  says,  “  And  elsewhere  he  [i.e. 
the  Teacher]  said,  ‘  He  who  sowed  the  bad  seed  is  the  devil,’  and  again, 
fii)  66re  irp64>aai»  woiripi^.” 

(3)  Cases  where  sayings  of  Jesus  not  found  in  our  Gospels  are  actually 
attributed  to  him  in  the  places  where  they  first  appear.  Of  these  there 
are  three  sub-classes,  namely  (a)  those  that  cannot  reasonably  be  regard- 
etl  as  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus,  forty -one  in  number;  (d)  those  possibly 
genuine  and  valuable,  thirteen  in  number;  (c)  those  really  having  con¬ 
siderable  value,  fourteen  in  numl>er. 

Of  these  fourteen  which  may  fairly  l)e  regarded  as  genuine  and  valua¬ 
ble,  three  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  outside  the  Gospels,  namely. 
Acts  XX.  35;  Rev.  xvi.  15;  i  Thess.  iv.  15-17.  A  fourth  is  a  reading  of 
codex  D  on  Matt.  xx.  28,  “  But  seek  ye  from  being  small  to  grow  large, 
and  from  being  greater  to  be  less,”  A  fifth  is  the  paragraph  describing 
Jesus’  treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  vii.  53-viii.  ii). 
A  sixth,  found  in  Origen,  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  conversation 
between  Jesus  and  the  rich  young  ruler,  in  which  the  young  man  is  re¬ 
buked  for  saying  he  has  kept  the  law  and  the  prophets,  ”  since  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  law,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  ’  and  fjehold 
many  of  thy  brothers,  sons  of  Abraham,  are  clothed  with  filth  while  dy¬ 
ing  of  hunger,  and  thy  hou.se  is  full  of  many  gowl  things,  and  nothing 
at  all  goes  out  from  it  to  them.”  A  seventh  occurs  in  a  passage  of  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr,  combining  Matt,  x,  16  (Luke  x.  3)  and  Matt.  x.  28  (Luke  xii. 
4,  5),  and  is  the  reply  of  Je.sus  to  a  question  of  Peter,  “  What  if  the  wolves 
rend  the  lambs?  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves 
after  they  [the  lambs]  die.”  The  following  seven  are  not  found  in  any 
form  in  our  canonical  writings: 

”  In  whatsoever  condition  I  find  you,  in  that  will  I  judge  you.”  (Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr.) 

"Ask  for  the  great  things,  and  the  small  shall  be  added  to  you;  ask 
for  the  heavenly  things,  and  the  earthly  shall  l>e  added  to  you.”  (Clem. 
Alex.) 

"  Become  approved  money  changers.”  (Clem.  Alex,  and  elsewhere.) 

He  is  regarded  as  an  offender  "  who  has  saddened  his  brother’s  spirit.” 
(Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome.) 

"Never  rejoice  except  when  you  look  upon  your  brother  in  love.” 
(Gosjjel  according  to  tlie  Hebrew’s,  quoted  by  Jerome.) 
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“  I  will  choose  for  myself  the  good,  those  good  that  my  Father  in 
heaven  has  given  me.”  (Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by 
Eusebius. ) 

Jesus’  objection  to  the  contribution  of  harlots’  hire  to  the  support  of 
the  temple  service,  as  reported  to  Rabbi  Akiba  by  a  Christian  Jew  of 
Sepphoris,  “They  have  collected  it  from  harlots’  hire,  and  harlots’  hire 
shall  it  become  again  ( Micah  i.  7).  E'rom  folly  it  came,  and  to  the 
place  of  folly  shall  it  go.”  (Talmud.) 

That  the  actual  sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded  in  our  Gospels  should  re¬ 
duce  to  so  small  a  numljer,  is  a  matter  of  great  significance.  This 
might  conceivably  be  explained,  as  Professor  Ropes  points  out  (p.  159), 
by  supposing  that  our  four  Gospels,  immediately  after  their  composition, 
secured  such  exclusive  authority  as  to  drive  from  the  field  any  informa¬ 
tion  not  contained  in  them.  This  supposition  would  give  some  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  much  valuable  Gospel  matter  had  been  lost.  For¬ 
tunately  there  was  no  such  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  early  church 
to  receive  matter  not  contained  in  our  four  Gospels,  as  is  evident  from 
the  attitude  of  the  early  Christian  writers  toward  such  tradition.  The 
natural  conclusion,  then,  is  that  this  residuum  of  genuine  Lord’s  sayings 
determined  by  Professor  Ropes,  owes  its  meagerne.ss  to  the  fact  that  our 
four  Gospels  included  practically  all  the  current  Gospel  material  that 
was  of  any  value  (pp.  159-160).  The  character  of  the  newly  discovered 
Logia  does  not  afford  any  reason  for  modifying  this  conclusion,  and  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  farther  di.scoveries  will  do  so. 

E.  I.  Bosworth. 

Jesus  dk  Nazaricth.  Etudes  critiques  .sur  les  antecedents  de  I’histoire 
evangelifjue  et  la  vie  de  Jesus.  Ai.dkrT  Revii.ek,  Professeur  au  Col¬ 
lege  (le  France.  Paris,  1S97.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  x,  500.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  520. 

M.  Rdville  has  published  since  i88r  several  volumes  upon  comparative 
religion,  and  now  ad«ls  these  two  volumes  of  critical  studies  upon  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  wide  range  of  the  author’s  previous  work  leads  him 
to  place  deserved  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  Old  Testament  study 
as  a  preparation  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
upon  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  Jewish  l)ack- 
ground  a'gainst  which  the  Gospel  narrative  stands  out. 

He  devotes  two  hundred  and  fifty -two  pages  to  an  explanation  of  the 
environment  of  the  (iospel  history,  discussing  such  subjects  as  the  moJio- 
tlieism  of  Israel,  prophets,  synagogrie,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the 
Messianic  exixjctation,  etc.  In  the  following  one  Imndred  and  five  pages 
he  discusses  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  history,  concluding  that  our  syn¬ 
optical  Gospels  took  their  present  fonn  alx)ut  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
although  preceded  by  written  sources,  and  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
produced  under  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  thought  alxjut  the  year 
140*  The  third  part,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  pages,  discusses  the 
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events  preliminary  to  the  Gospel  history,  such  as  the  infancy  of  Jesus 
and  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  five  hundred  and  twenty  pajjes 
of  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  generous 
scope  of  the  work  is  evident  from  these  divisions. 

The  author’s  view  of  the  miraculous  indicates  his  general  standpoint. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  in  an  age  when  people  were  credulous  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expect  the  miraculous  in  connection  with  religious  movements, 
it  coultl  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  followers  of  Jesus,  convinced  of 
his  niessiah.ship,  should  see  miracles  where  we  should  see  none.  Peter’s 
powerful  imagination  and  readiness  to  reach  a  conclusion  without  due 
consideration  are  thought  to  be  particularly  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  since  the  Proto- Mark, 
which  was  a  source  common  to  all  three  synoptical  Gospels,  originated 
with  him  (vol.  ii.  p.  75).  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  miraculous  in  the  narratives.  P'or  instance,  out  of  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  Ijarren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6)  grew  the  account  of  the  withered 
fig-tree  recorded  in  Matt.  xxi.  18-19  Mark  xi.  12-14,  19-21.  The 
only  basis  in  fact  for  the  account  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  was  quite  possibly  the  good-natured  willingness  of  the 
crowds  to  be  so  content  with  the  little  they  had  that  it  sufficed  for  them 
all. 

This  view  of  the  miraculous,  of  course,  determines  the  author’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  resurrection.  There  was  no  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
Jewish  authorities  probably  had  the  body  removed  in  order  that  the 
grave  might  not  Ijecome  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Jesus’  multitude  of 
Galilean  followers.  The  disciples,  finding  the  empty  tomb,  inferred  that 
Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead.  This  inference  produced  an  ecstatic  state 
of  mind  which  rendered  illusory  visions  possible,  and  indeed  exceedingly 
probable,  when  they  revisited  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  former  inter¬ 
course  with  him.  Out  of  these  illusory  visions  grew  the  accounts  of  the 
various  post-mortem  appearances  of  Jesus  found  in  our  Gospels.  Whether 
these  visions  were  produced  by  the  immediate  presence  and  activity  of 
the  invisible  Jesus  is  not  distinctly  discussed.  The  fact  that  the  author 
does  not  mention  these  experiences  of  the  apostles  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (vol.  ii.  p.  478), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  does  not  regard  them  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus  after  death. 

These  volumes  of  M.  R<5ville  indicate  the  direction  which  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel  records  may  take  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  present  general  tendency  to  put  the  composition  of  the 
Gos])els  back  to  a  very  early  date  will  make  it  necessary  for  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels,  to  explain  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  miraculous  in  them  by  attributing,  as  does  M.  Rdville,  an  en¬ 
tirely  improbable  degree  of  untrustworthiness  to  the  original  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  themselves.  E.  I.  Bosworth. 
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A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostouc  Age.  (International 

Theolojjical  Library.)  By  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert,  Ph.D., 

I).  I).,  Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York  City.  Pp.  xii,  682. ,  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  12.50. 

Professor  McGiffert  shows  >vide  acquaintance  with  the  most  recent  lit¬ 
erature  relating  to  the  apostolic  era,  and  the  present  volume  is  valuable 
as  an  index  of  the  views  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  being  industri¬ 
ously  advocated  by  a  certain  class  of  German  critics,  and  adopted  by  their 
followers  in  England  and  America.  But  examination  of  their  work  does 
not  give  one  great  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their  critical  judg¬ 
ment.  Space  forbids  an  extended  examination  of  the  present  volume, 
since  it  differs  so  extensively  from  the  conclusions  which  have  been  or¬ 
dinarily  accepted,  that  nothing  .short  of  a  volume  of  equal  size  would  be 
adequate  to  answer  it  in  detail.  The  liest  that  can  be  done  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  limits  is  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  author’s  treatment  of  his¬ 
torical  authorities,  and  of  the  questionable  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives. 

By  an  overwhelming  amount  of  inductive  evidence  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  established  that  Luke,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  book  of  Acts,  was  a  historian  of  remarkable  accuracy  of 
information.  But  this  is  not  Professor  McGiffert’s  opinion.  Striking  in 
almost  at  random,  we  find  him  asserting  that  “  it  may  fairly  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  address  contained  in  Acts  xiii.  actually  reproduces 
with  accuracy  what  Paul  said  ”  (p.  186).  The  only  ground  for  this  ques¬ 
tioning  is,  that  the  author  thinks  that  verses  38  and  39  are  “un-Pauline.” 
But  the  only  rea.son  for  considering  them  un-Pauline  is  the  author’s  own 
misinterpretation  which  he  imposes  on  the  verses.  Again,  Professor 
McGiffert  does,  indeed,  believe  that  the  book  of  Acts  is  correct  “in  re¬ 
cording  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  soon  after  the  council,  and 
went  each  his  own  way  (xv.  35  5^^.).”  But  he  claims  that  the  reason 
which  Luke  gives  is  “  hardly  adequate  to  account  for  their  separation  ” 
(p.  182).  The  author  thinks  he  finds  the  true  reason  in  Gal.  ii.  13. 
Again,  Profes.sor  McGiffert  thinks  Luke  was  mistaken  in  asserting  a  visit 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  with  alms  previous  to  the  council. 
He  is  confident  that  “  Acts  xi.  and  xv.  lx)th  refer  to  the  same  event,” 
and  that  Luke  was  therefore  .sadly  confused  in  his  chronology  (p.  171). 
The  reason  assigned  for  this,  in  a  note,  is,  that  the  early  date  which  the 
author  assumes  for  the  death  of  Paul  “  makes  it  impossible  to  assign  the 
conference,  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts  xv.,  to  a  time  much  later  than 
46”  (p.  172).  The  reader  must  judge  whose  reputation  for  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  that  period  is  greater,  Luke’s  or  Profes.sor  McGif¬ 
fert’s.  The  author’s  Uieory  is  that  Paul  was  converted  within  a  year  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  he  died  in  58.  The  exigencies  of  his  theory 
coinjK*!  him  to  compress  everything  into  a  period  alxjut  ten  years  shorter 
than  that  which  has  ordinarily  been  allowed.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
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positive  statements  of  Luke  stand  in  the  way  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
theory,  they  are  quietly  thrust  aside.  Still  again,  Professor  McGiffert 
disljelieves  in  Luke’s  account  of  Paul’s  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
conversion,  as  recorded  in  Acts  ix.  2^seq.  (p.  165);  also  in  the  account 
of  Timothy’s  circumcision  given  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  and  charges  Luke  with 
introducing  into  Paul’s  reported  speeches  “  appropriate  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament,”  and  even  that  from  the  poet  Aratus  in  Paul’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  Mars  hill  (p.  260);  while  it  is  clear  to  him  that  Luke  made  ad¬ 
ditions  to  Paul’s  address  before  Agrippa  “as  to  so  many  of  his  speeches 
recorded  by  him”  (p.  355).  Especially  does  xxvi.  8  look  like  an  addi¬ 
tion;  and  so  on  almost  without  limit.  Professor  McGiffert  is  also  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  the  Apocalypse  and  the  fourth  Gospel  were  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  hand  (p.  615),  and  does  not  believe  that  the  fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  was  written  by  John,  or  that  its  historical  statements  are  worthy  of 
much  credence. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  call  attention  to  this  class  of  defects  in 
Dr.  McGiffert’s  painstaking  work,  but  regard  for  the  progress  of  truth 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  sound  learning  will  permit  nothing  less. 
The  volume  is  representative  of  an  active  school  of  narrow-minded  inter¬ 
preters  whose  premises  are  false,  and  whose  methods  of  interpretation 
are  erroneous  and  seriously  misleading.  No  historical  authorities  can 
endure  the  skeptical  and  free  treatment  which  this  class  of  critics  l)e- 
stows  upon  the  sacred  writers.  Luke  was  not  that  ill-informed  and  care¬ 
less  historian  which  Dr.  McGiffert  assumes  him  to  be. 

The  Anciknt  Hebrew  Tradition,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Monuments: 
A  Protest  against  the  Modern  School  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  By 
Dr.  Eritz  Hommei.,  Profe.ssor  of  Semitic  Languages  at  the  University 
of  Munich.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A., 
and  Leonard  Crossle.  Pp.  xvi,  350.  London:  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  E.  and  J.  B.-  Young  &  Co.  1897. 

The  contest  between  archieology  and  biblical  criticism  has  now  reached 
a  second  stage,  and  one  that  promises  to  develop  a  fierceness  which  has 
indeed  Ijeen  foreshadowed  by  what  has  already  taken  place,  but  which 
might  have  l)een  avoided  possibly  if  some  wisdom  had  l>een  used  in  the 
statement  of  the  thesis  to  l)e  discussed  and  the  limits  within  which  the 
discu.ssion  should  proceed.  But  compromise  is  now  probably  out  of  the 
question.  Professor  Hommel’s  book  has  already  been  hailed  with  cries 
of  conservative  delight,  as  indicating  the  dispersion  of  all  the  theories  of 
the  higher  critics  and  the  reconstruction  of  biblical  criticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  has  been  politely  alluded  to  as  “  puerile  ”  and  “  stuff,”  with 
various  implications  of  dishonesty  and  unsteadiness,  on  the  other.  He 
and  the  party  he  represents  will  probably  not  feel  called  upon  to  u.se  less 
expressive  terms  than  these  when  they  come  to  answer  the  criticisms  to 
which  the  book  has  been  subjected. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  again  to  state  that  this  conflict  is  one 
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of  the  absurdest  that  could  possibly  amuse  a  dispassionate  observer  of  the 
antics  of  the  scholarly  world.  Following  the  lead  of  Professor  Smith  and 
others  in  deriving  their  view  chiefly  from  Wellhausen,  most  of  the  more 
advanced  critics  (there  are  no  conservatives  in  the  old  use  of  that  tenn 
now)  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  disrespectful  tenns  about  the  then 
meager  but  rapidly  accumulating  Ixxly  of  Assyrian  knowledge  and  re¬ 
search.  Their  general  position  was  that  it  was  interesting  but  not  im¬ 
portant;  and  though  their  understanding  of  it  w’as  very  slight  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  discredit  its  results  in  advance.  The  Assyriologists  could 
not  l)e  exp)ected  to  take  this  patiently.  Nor  did  they;  and  when  there 
came  forth,  as  there  did  come,  weighty  testimony  from  the  monuments 
they  did  not  spare  to  lay  on  the  lash  of  retributive  invective  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  assumed  to  speak  so  confidently  without  know  ing 
the  facts. 

And  so  the  battle  has  raged  with  increasing  evidences  that  the  purely 
scholastic  interest  was  becoming  complicated  with  personal  feelings,  and 
with  those  well-known  habits  of  insinuation  and  suggestion  of  intrigue 
and  untruthfulness  which  apparently  scholars  know  how  to  use  with  more 
bitterness  than  any  one  else.  Professor  Hommel’s  lxx)k  itself  shows  his 
own  feeling  on  the  subject.  It  is  far  from  l)eing  a  work  which  is  written  ap¬ 
parently  with  an  eye  single  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  ten- 
denze  schrift,  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  such,  and  pursued  with  a  vigor, 
whip  in  hand,  which  destroys  its  usefulness  utterly  as  to  the  temper  and 
spirit  in  which  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken.  It  is  this  quality  of 
the  book  w’hich  has  perhaps  made  the  criticisms  partake  of  so  much  bit¬ 
terness  with  the  liljeral  use  of  such  expressions  as  have  been  quoted 
alxjve. 

Why  there  should  be  such  an  antagonism  between  biblical  archaeology 
and  the  higher  criticism  is  oue  of  those  things  nobody  can  fin<l  out. 
Both  require  specific  and  technical  training,  and  lx)th  involve  a  greater 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  other.  This  latter  fact  should  certainly  pre¬ 
vent  misunderstandings,  and  should  make  kindly  and  rational  discussion 
possible.  The  monuments  may  not  have  given  us  so  much  light  as  those 
who  have  given  them.selves  wholly  to  the  archajological  end  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  think,  but  they  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  have 
suggested  a  great  deal  more.  They  have  at  least  served  to  make  the  tone 
of  supercilious  contempt  for  dissenters  which  has  for  years  lx;en  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mo<le  of  expre.ssion  among  the  higher  critics  not  merely  unnat¬ 
ural  and  unw'arranted,  but  in  a  measure  a  sign  of  scholastic  disreputabil- 
ity.  Some  of  the  higher  critics  themselves  had  begun  to  recognize  this 
fact  when  the  present  battle  began. 

On  the  other  hand,  monuments  and  tablets  have  given  us  much  more 
inferential  knowledge  than  facts  of  a  character  which  can  in  itself  be 
styled  evidence.  They  have  created  a  tendency  rather  than  established 
a  position.  Moreover,  the  literary  habits  of  inspection  and  the  feeling 
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of  the  critical  faculty  which  have  steadily  accumulated  for  years  a  metho<l 
of  approach  and  scrutiny  are  not  to  l)e  tossed  aside  in  a  momjent  by  any 
fact  not  absolute  in  its  nature,  and  certainly  not  because  of  a  mass  of  tes¬ 
timony  whose  value  is  chiefly  inferential.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the 
struggle  is  greatly  to  l)e  deplored,  and  cannot  do  otherwise  than  prevent 
light  from  coming  and  cause  the  interests  of  real  truth  to  be  obscured 
and  damaged. 

A  word  more  al)out  Professor  Hommel’s  tone.  Thoroughly  lamentable 
as  the  spirit  of  it  is,  there  is  something  to  l)e  said  by  way  of  extenuation. 
The  author  tells  us  in  his  introduction  that  he  was  until  very  recently 
under  the  influence  of  Wellhausen,  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  that  school  of  criticism.  Now  a  man  cannot  by  a 
simple  change  of  view  change  the  whole  current  of  his  thought  habits. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  Professor  Hommel  did  do  this.  The  fact  is 
he  is  now  simply  using  the  same  tone  of  superciliousness  as  a  reactionary 
or  conservative,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him,  that  he  and  the 
school  to  which  he  formerly  Ijelonged  habitually  used  toward  those  who 
disagreed  with  them.  It  is  unfair  to  call  him  to  account  very  severely 
for  this  tone,  unhappy  and  unfortunate  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  This  is  one 
of  those  cases  where  scholastic  vindictiveness  has  come  home  to  roost. 
The  Wellhausen  tone  is  now  being  applied  to  Wellhausenism  by  one  who 
learned  in  the  school  itself.  It  is  unpleasant,  but  it  is  hardly  just  to 
attribute  its  acquisition  to  mere  adoption  of  the  new  view. 

The  same  point  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  depreciation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  HommePs  scholarship.  The  critic  who  now  says  that  hereafter 
Mr.  HommePs  views  are  of  no  further  interest  to  the  scholarly  world  is 
merely  making  himself  ridiculous.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect 
to  making  false  statements  aljout  the  Ixjok  itself,  and  utterly  perverting 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  arguments  of  the  book,  as  was  done  by  one 
of  his  most  severe  critics.  It  is  ama/.ing  to  find  this  sort  of  thing  still 
continuing.  A  book  is  a  miracle  of  learning  when  it  supports  our  own 
point  of  view.  It  is  “  puerile  and  stuff  ”  when  it  controverts  what  we 
have  l)een  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  correct  idea.  This  childish¬ 
ness  surely  ought  to  have  passed  away  long  before  this.  If  Professor 
Hommel  is  “fickle,”  “puerile,”  “unsteady,”  “supercilious,”  “undis¬ 
ciplined,”  and  “  prejudiced,”  all  these  qualities  did  not  come  into  Ijeing 
coincidently  with  the  view  which  this  lx>ok  upholds.  They  have  l)een 
there  for  a  much  longer  time.  Why  then  did  we  not  have  our  attention 
called  to  them  long  ago  ?  Or  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  firm  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  disciple  of  Wellhausen  sufficient  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he  was 
“fickle,”  “puerile,”  “  unsteady,”  “  supercilious,”  “  undisciplined,”  and 
“  prejudiced  ”  ?  Surely  this  .sort  of  thing  is  unworthy  of  any  man  who  is 
truthfully  seeking  to  advance  human  knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of  lieing 
anxious  for  the  truth. 

About  the  translation,  it  ought  to  Ije  fairly  .stated,  however,  that  it  is 
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not  a  fair  or  altogether  disingenuous  piece  of  work.  Without  going  to 
the  length  of  imputing  wrong  motives  to  the  translators,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  they  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  some  passages  that,  rightly 
given,  would  have  perhaps  made  a  difference  with  some  minds  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  subjects. 

The  contention  of  which  Professor  Hommel’s  fxK>k  is  an  elaboration  is 
mainly  this:  He  shows,  and  with  a  large  degree  of  proliability,  that 
during  the  time  of  Abraham  there  was  a  large  Arabian  element  in  the  Ti¬ 
gris  luiphrates  Valley,  and  that  there  was  probably  an  Arabian  dynasty 
upon  the  throne  also.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  were  Arabic  elements 
mixed  up  with  the  ruling  family.  This  is  worked  out  by  a  very  careful 
and  thoroughly  plausible  comparison  of  the  Babylonian  and  South  Arab¬ 
ian  names  and  a  .somewhat  extended  study  of  the  private  names  of  the 
Khainnmrabi  dynasty.  There  seems  to  l)e  no  goo<l  reason  for  doubting 
the  validity  of  this  argument,  though  occasionally  the  reasoning  is  ob¬ 
scure.  The  importance  of  all  this  is  that  it  seems  to  establish  the  date 
of  the  Hebrew  migration  as  emanating  from  Babylonia,  and  also  that  it 
leads  to  a  comparison  of  names  between  those  of  this  periorl  and  those  of 
the  Priestly  document,  with  the  result,  that  Hommel  forces  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  origin  of  the  priestly  document  is  somewhere  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  time  when  these  names  were  current.  This  brings  that  docu¬ 
ment  and  others  back  to  a  time  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Of 
course,  as  a  nece.ssary  corollary,  the  language  we  now  know  as  Hebrew 
was  not  the  language  which  the  Hebrews  spoke  before  they  entered  Ca¬ 
naan,  but  was  adopted  from  the  conquered  people.  The  language  spoken 
prior  to  that  ‘time  Hommel  thinks  was  Arabic.  On  the  whole,  the  evi¬ 
dences  adduced  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  appealing,  and  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  plaiusibility.  One  cannot  feel  certain  about  it,  and  certainly 
cannot  get  up,  on  reading  Hommel’s  book,  any  spirit  of  dogmatism  on 
the  subject. 

Moreover,  this  brings  up  the  question  of  monotheism,  w’hich  Hommel 
holds  was  thus  derived  through  the  Arabic  influences.  His  argument  on 
this  iKunt  is  very  carefully  wrought  out.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  established 
that  the  divine  element  in  the  old  names  of  South  Arabia  is  pretty  clearly 
shown,  and  that  the  documents  which  contain  these  names  must  in  some 
way  Iht  accounted  for  most  rea.sonably  by  a  theory  which  assigns  the 
documents  themselves  to  a  much  older  |x:riod  than  is  usually  given  to 
them.  This  of  course  is  of  great  im|X)rtance  as  affecting  the  priestly 
document,  and,  if  allowed,  gives  that  document  a  date  much  older, — one 
which  revolutionizes  altogether  the  generally  accepted  view’s  on  the 
subject. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Profes.sor  Hummel  makes  the  most  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  higher  critics  in  dealing  with  Abraham.  His  passage 
which  shows  the  striking  contrast  lietween  the  theory  of  post-exilic  forg¬ 
ery  and  that  of  historicity’  established  by  the  monuments  and  the  names 
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found  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  almost  unanswerable,  and  is  proof  of 
what  follies  are,  or  rather  have  been,  committed  in  the  name  of  biblical 
criticism.  At  all  events,  he  is  sound  in  his  conclusion  that  to  attempt  to 
cloud  up  everything  back  of  the  time  of  David  in  a  mist  of  legend  and 
myth  is  a  crazy,  absurd  proceeding,  which  only  the  exigencies  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  scholastic  theory  would  drive  any  one  into  making.  The  facts  and 
the  reasoning  here,  as  indeed  through  this  whole  chapter  on  “  Abraham 
and  Khammurabi,”  are  suggestive  and  sound  to  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

The  chapter  on  the  “Time  of  Moses”  is  likewise  a  strongly  written 
chapter  which  contains  indeed  little  that  is  new,  other  than  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  general  idea  which  we  have  given  aljove  and  the  fitting  of  it 
to  the  Mosaic  period  an<l  documents.  It  is  reasonably  worked  out,  and 
strengthens  the  view  of  the  case  which  Hommel  presents.  The  same 
must  l>e  admitted  of  the  cha])ter  “  From  Joshua  to  David,”  and  the  case 
may,  on  the  whole,  l)e  said  to  l)e  as  well  made  out  as  at  this  stage  of  our 
knowledge  it  could  be  made  out.  The  establishment,  upon  a  reasonable 
basis,  of  early  monotheism  and  the  proving  of  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  Priestly  document  are  enough  to  revolutionize  prevailing  views.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Divine  Names  in  the  liible  and  in  the  inscriptions  will 
from  this  time  out  have  more  careful  scrutiny  than  they  have  ever  had 
before;  attention  to  them,  however,  has  not  been  wanting  heretofore, 
since  they  have  always  been  a  ])art  of  the  discussion,  even  from  the  first 
examination  of  the  subject  by  Ndldecke  in  1869,  while  even  1)efore  his 
time  extensive  interest  had  l>een  manifested  in  them.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  such  data  as  arc  now  abundant,  no  elabprate  argument  such  as  Hommel 
has  worked  out  could  be  fraincd. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  somewhat  different  spirit 
manifest  in  this  underhiking.  For  valid  though  much  of  this  work  is, 
both  as  research  and  scholarly  reasoning,  it  will  arouse  antagonisms 
which  must  be  disi>elled  before  they  can  possibly  have  the  force  they 
ought  to  have  with  the  men  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed.  But  it  is  a 
valuable  and  a  thoroughly  useful  book,  although  it  has  unhappily  adopt¬ 
ed  the  tone  and  style  which  have  made  the  higher  criticism  odious  to 
many  who  have  been  thoroughly  hospitable  to  all  the  light  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  afford.  A.  A.  Bkki.K. 

Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names.  By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A., 

I.,ecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Theology  in  Mansfield  Col¬ 
lege.  Pp.  xiii,  338.  lyondon:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1896. 

The  study  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  important 
philologically  and  theologically,  but  is  lieset  by  many  difficulties.  Gray 
has  avoided  one  large  class  of  these  by  studying  the  names  in  groups 
and  in  the  main  limiting  his  conclu.sions  to  what  is  evident  from  the 
group.  Even  thus  he  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
his  inferences.  And  well  he  may;  for  there  is  much  in  Old  Testament 
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coiKlitions  that  necessitates  it.  He  does  not  forget  the  possibility  of 
text  corruption,  and  he  aims  carefully  to  distinguish  the  age  of  the  named 
person  from  that  of  the  document  in  which  it  is  contained.  Indeed  he 
puts  his  investigations  to  immediate  use  in  making  the  chronicler’s 
proper  names  throw  light  upon  his  trustworthiness.  He  is  confident  that 
in  certain  lists  he  is  following  old  and  reliable  authorities  and  in  others 
none,  or  late  ones.  He  is  also  persuaded  that  the  facts  tell,  though  perhaps 
at  finst  sight  not  decisively,  against  the  genuine  antiquity  of  P’s  names. 

The  groups  which  he  studies  are,  compounds  in  HKi  Dy,  Tl,  p,  na, 
animal  names,  compounds  in  1^,  ^ya,  pK,  and  those  in  Pi',  ^3K  and 
Although  many  points  are  involved  that  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  there  are  some  results  that  may  be  drawn  at  once. 

Names  in  aS  were  freely  formed  in  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  David; 
but  the  formation  must  have  been  obsolete  long  before  the  exile,  though 
old  names  continued  to  be  used  to  some  extent.  Names  in  njt  follow  the 
same  course.  Names  in  oy  were  formed  in  ancient  times  but  ceased  to 
be  spontaneously  formed  or  used  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The 
meaning  of  oy  in  compounds  similar  in  form  to  those  in  aw  and  PIK  is, 
not  often  “  people  ”  and  not  the  god  “^Am,”  but  “  kindred.” 

The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  a  .study  of  animal  names  leads  to  the 
following  formulation:  “  Before  the  amalgamation  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
into  a  nation,  totem  worship  and  totem  organization  existed  among  some 
of  the  peoples  of  Canaan  and  some  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  especially  those 
dwelling  in  the  south.  Among  the  Hebrews,  at  any  rate,  this  manner  of 
worship  and  organization  was  on  the  wane  before  the  Davidic  period,  but 
left  behind  it  certain  superstitious  ideas  and  practices  which  at  times  as- 
serte<l  themselves  in  the  subsequent  centuries.” 

In  the  names  denoting  dominion,  ^y3  is  used  as  an  appellative,  not  as 
the  name  of  the  god  Baal.  As  an  appellative  it  refers  naturally  to  Jahveh. 

Tlie  evidence  from  the  names  opposes  Delitzsch’s  theory  that  n'  and 
nin'  are  not  connected;  n'  appears  in  use  among  the  people,  nin'  among 
prophets  and  priests.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  small 
numl)er  of  instances,  and  the  liability  of  errors  and  as.similations  in  text 
trail smis.sion,  inferences  of  such  minuteness  as  this  are  scarcely  warranted. 
Gray  himself  admits  the  possibility  of  uncertainty,  in  acknowledging  the 
absence  of  typical  lists  of  the  common  people  Ijetween  David  and  Ezra. 

In  coiiqx)unds  of  n'  and  he  notes  a  tendency  in  early  times  to  com¬ 
bine  them  with  nouns,  placing  the  divine  name  first,  while  in  later  times 
the  other  element  was  oftener  a  verb,  and  th*e  divine  name  came  last. 
This  development  goes  on  parallel  with  the  growth  of  monotheism.  The 
decreasing  emphasis  upon  the  divine  name  is  due  to  the  increasingly 
strong  assumption  that  it  is  Jahveh  who  is  spoken  of. 

The  last  forty  pagis  of  the  lxx)k  contain  the  elaliorate  tables  upon 
which  the  discussions  are  based.  The  book  is  welcome,  because  it  occu¬ 
pies  so  satisfactorily  a  new  field  of  investigation.  Owen  H.  Gates. 
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Isaiah:  A  Study  of  Chapters  I.-XII.  By  H.  G.  Mitcheui.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Boston  University.  Pp.  264.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crow¬ 
ell  &  Co.  $2.00. 

This  volume  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  what  a  certain  class  of  mod¬ 
em  critics  are  doing  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  no  rev¬ 
erence  for  tradition,  or  even  for  the  opinions  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
of  the  New  Testament,  they  are  reconstructing  the  history  of  Israel  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  inadequate  theoretical  preconceptions.  With  the 
best  of  motives  some  of  them,  among  whom  our  author  is  one,  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  preserv’e  resjject  for  certain  lofty  spiritual  conceptions  of 
the  sacred  writers,  while  adulterating  their  views  with  an  indefinite 
amount  of  degrading  moral  ideas. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  incapacity  of  this  class  of  critics  to  draw  correct  . 
historical  inferences,  we  note  the  following  attempt  to  discredit  the  his¬ 
torical  character  of  the  lx>oks  of  Kings.  It  is  stated  on  page  43,  that 
“one  would  naturally  infer  from  2  Kings  xix.  35  ff  .  .  .  that  he  him¬ 
self  [Sennacherib]  escaped  only  to  be  assassinated  by  two  of  his  sons 
soon  after  his  return  to  Nineveh.”  Such  a  sweeping  assertion  is  not  on¬ 
ly  without  basis,  but  is  in  the  face  of  a  plain  statement  in  the  text:  for 
the  writer  of  Kings  asserts',  not  only  that  Sennacherib  returned  after  the 
disastrous  campaign,  but  that  he  “  dwelt  ”  at  Nineveh.  No  one  ordinar¬ 
ily  familiar  with  interpreting  historical  documents  would  think  of  see¬ 
ing  any  discrepancy  between  such  a  statement  and  the  fact,  otherwise 
ascertained,  that  Sennacherib  dwelt  twenty  years  in  Nineveh  before  his 
assassination.  The  author  of  the  liook.of  Kings  was  not  writing  a  full 
history  of  Sennacherib,  but  an  abridged  history  of  Israel  for  a  particular 
purpose.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  numerous  unwarranted  asser¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  critical  theories  of  this  school  are  based. 

In  the  interpretation  of  Isa.  vii.  14,  “Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  bear  a  son,”  Professor  Mitchell  Ijegins  by  lightly  brushing  away  the 
authority  of  Matt.  i.  22,  with  the  unproved  assertion,  that  the  writer  of 
this  Gospel  “did  not  pretend  to  use  the  pa.^sages  quoted  [from  the  Old 
Testament]  in  their  original  sense  ”  (p.  179),  and  then  proceeds  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  supernatural  elements  from  the  whole  succeeding  prophecy. 
The  virgin  is  merely  any  young  woman  of  Isaiah’s  time  who  may  l)ear  a 
child  within  a  year;  “  Immanuel  ”  is  merely  a  general  expressioji  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  with  us.  In  Isa.  ix.  6  the  translation  is  reduced  to 
“Wondrous-counsellor,  Mighty-lord,  Booty -taker,  Prince-of-peace  ”  (p. 
75).  Booty-taker,  he  confesses,  however,  is  not  in  favor  either  with  the 
majority  of  the  exegetes,  who  translate  the  phrase,  “  Everlasting  Father,” 
or  with  the  prophet  Micah  (v.  2).  But  that  does  not  specially  matter 
(p.  213),  since  Micah  himself  is  very  poor  authority,  and  shows  by  his 
mistakes  of  interpretation,  l)oth  here  and  elsewhei^,  that  he  was  little  to 
be  trusted  (p.  210).  And  thus,  by  this  prosaic  literalism  and  his  iron-clad 
theory  of  prophetical  limitations,  there  is  denied  to  the  Hebrew  seer  any 
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definite  vision  of  Him  towards  whom  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  pointed 
as  their  type,  and  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that  the  vigorous  religious  life 
of  Israel’s  remnant  saw  in  Hezekiah’s  feeble  reign  the  sole  ground  of 
their  exultant  hope  that  there  should  come  forth  a  shoot  out  of  the  stalk 
of  Jesse  in  whose  reign  the  wolf  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
earth  should  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

Another  illustration  of  the  omniscience  of  this  class  of  critics  is  the 
author’s  positive  assertion,  obtained  from  an  ins|)ection  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  that  the  last  seven  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  were  not 
written  by  Isaiah,  but  by  some  post-exilic  redactor  (p,  249). 

But  this  is  enough  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  scholarship  here  rep¬ 
resented.  It  is  that  which  is  in  vogue  largely  in  the  state  universities  in 
Germany,  and  is  accjepted  by  a  limited  numljer  of  their  active  imitators 
and  propagandists  in  England  and  America.  They  delude  themselves 
and  a  portion  of  the  public  by  the  belief  that  their  own  fancies  are  facts, 
and  that  their  own  interpretations  are  more  authoritative  than  those  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  For  the  most  part  they  are  moving  along  in  their 
personal  experiences  by  virtue  of  the  momentum  imparted  to  tliem  by 
the  faith  of  the  preceding  generation.  But  when  their  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  has  gone  to  seed  it  will  produce  the  results  which  have  so  often 
been  witnessed  in  the  narrow  circles  of  unbelief.  No  evangelical  pulpit 
can  long  maintain  its  effectiveness  under  such  a  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  and  its  consequent  inadequate  understanding  of  the  economy 
of  tlte  divine  revelation. 

The  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  relating  to  his  Death,  Resurrection, 
and  Second  Coming,  and  their  Fulfillment.  By  Dr.  Paue  Schwartz - 
KOPFF,  Professor  of  Theology,  Gottingen.  Translated  by  Rev.  Neie 
Buchanan,  Translator  of  Beyschlag’s  “New  Testament  Theology,’’ 
etc.  Pp.  xi,  328.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  I1.75. 

This  volume  is  the  “  fourth  part  of  a  work,  the  full  title  of  which  will 
be  ‘The  Revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  its  Content,  Range,  and 
Limits.’  ’’  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  reverential  and  his  scholarship  is 
ample;  but  his  fundamental  theory  is  erroneous,  and  leads  him  into  con¬ 
clusions  which  in  many  cases  are  more  than  questionable.  His  theory 
appears  in  the  following  quotation:  “  It  follows  from  the  true  human¬ 
ness  of  Jesus’  mental  life  that  his  notions  about  the  exegetical,  physical, 
metaphysical,  in  short,  about  every  aspect  even  of  his  religious  beliefs 
that  has  no  direct  spiritual  value,  cannot  be  unreservedly  accepted  as 
authoritative.  This  is  proved  by  his  conception  of  the  noth  Psalm,  and 
by  his  belief  in  demons’’  (p.  13).  In  accordance  with  his  theory,  the 
author  maintains  that  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  had  no  defi¬ 
nite  foreknowledge  of  his  tragic  death,  and  that  he  w'as  “  uiujuestion- 
ably  deceived  with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  .second  coming’’  (p.  291). 
The  simple  statement  of  this  belief  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  extreme 
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measures  to  which  the  learned  author  must  resort  to  maintain  his  posi¬ 
tion,  among  the  most  reprehensible  of  which  is  his  readiness  to  throw 
out  from  the  text,  independent  of  all  manuscript  authority,  everjlhing 
which  does  not  square  with  his  views. 

Outlines  of  Special  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  With  an  Introductory  Statement  upon  Old  Testament  Phi¬ 
lology.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Lansing,  D.D.,  Gardner  A.  Sage  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Languages  and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brun.swick,  N.  J.,  and  author  of  “  An  Arabic  Manual,”  ‘‘  Out¬ 
lines  of  Old  Testament  Archaeology,”  etc.  Pp.  236.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.:  J.  Heidingsfeld.  1897. 

This  book  furnishes  a  very  convenient  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the 
•ubject  treated.  It  is  prepared  from  the  conservative  point  of  view,  and 
is  specially  full  in  its  treatment  of  the  mooted  questions  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism.  All  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that 
has  fallen  under  our  notice. 

The  Providential  Order  of  the  World.  By  Alexander  Balmain 
Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis 
in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp.  346.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  .00. 

In  this  course  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  in  Glasgow  in  1897,  the 
reader  will  find  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  interesting  specimens  of 
apologetic  literature  which  have  appeared  for  some  time.  When  Dr. 
Bruce  addresses  popular  audiences,  his  great  learning,  his  profound  phil¬ 
osophical  conceptions,  and  his  rare  literary  ability  all  combine  to  make  a 
most  attractive  compound. 

The  central  points  of  discus.sion  in  the  volume  are  “  Man’s  Place  in  the 
Universe,”  ‘‘The  Worth  of  Life,”  ‘‘The  Power  Making  for  Righteous¬ 
ness,”  and  ‘‘The  Providential  Methods  manifest  in  the  World.”  Accept¬ 
ing  in  the  .main  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  author  emphasizes  its  theis- 
tic  character,  holding  both  to  the  immanence  and  the  transcendence  of 
the  Deity.  In  his  view  the  doctrine  of  evolution  add^  dignity  to  man  by 
exalting  him  to  be  the  goal  towards  which  all  created  activities  tend. 

The  closing  chapter  presents  the  nobility  of  man  as  illustrated  in  the 
adaptability  of  sacrifice  to  minister  to  the  high  moral  capacities  of  the  soul. 

American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  Vol.  I.  Era  of 
Colonization,  1492-1689.  Edited  by  Aj.bert  Bushnell  Hart,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  Harvard  University;  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  author  of  ‘‘I'ormation  of  the  Union,”  ‘‘ P^poch 
Maps,”  ‘‘Practical  Essays,”  etc.  Pp.  xviii,  606.  New'  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  1897.  $2.00. 

Both  Dr.  Hart  and  the  publishers  of  this  comprehensive  and  elegantly 
printed  volume  are  conferring  a  great  favor  upon  the  reading  public; 
since  the  volume  places  within  their  reach  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  original  documents  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of 
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America.  It  is  thus  a  library  in  itself.  Thirty  of  the  documents  relate 
to  discovery  and  early  voyajjes,  fourteen  to  conditions  of  coloni7.ation  in 
)/eneral,  thirty  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  sixty  to  New  England,  and 
twenty-two  to  the  Middle  Colonies.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  twent)^- 
seven  pages  of  admirable  editorial  notes  ujwn  the  character  and  use  of 
original  sources  of  history. 

Thk  Birth  and  Boyhood  ok  Jp;.sus.  By  Gko.  F.  Pentecost,  D.I). 

Pp.  400.  New  York;  American  Tract  Society.  #1.75. 

.A  stimulating,  ortho<iox,  and  scholarly  series  of  sermons  u{x)n  themes 
now  much  under  discu-ssion.  The  i^erusal  of  them  is  a  great  relief  after 
wading  through  the  hazy,  Hegelian  literature  of  the  subject  which  is  do¬ 
ing  so  much  to  darken  “  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.” 

\  History  ok  ANTi-Pi;DonAi*TiSM  from  the  Rise  of  Pedobaptism  to  a.d. 

1609.  By  Alrert  Henry  Newman,  D.I).,  EL.D.,  Profes.sorof  Church 

History  in  McMaster  Ihiiversity,  Toronto,  Canada.  Pd.  xii,  414.  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $2.00. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Newman  has  given  a  refreshing  example  of  the 
combination  of  thorough  sclu)larship,  judicial  poise,  and  strength  of  con¬ 
viction  in  the  discussion  of  a  highly  controverted  subject.  In  all  respects 
the  volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  is  a  credit  lx)th  to  the  author 
and  to  the  Society  which  ])ublishes  it. 

.At  the  outset  the  author  frankly  concedes  that  infant  baptism  was  the 
practice  of  the  church  very  early  in  its  history.  Believing  that  adult 
l)aptism  alone  was  practiced  by  the  ajK)stolic  church,  he  confesses  “that 
the  churches  of  the  post-apostolic  age  did  not  long  remain  faithful  to 
apostolic  precept  and  example  in  all  respects  ”  (p.  i ).  Very  early  the 
philosophies  and  theosophies  of  the  East  scattered  their  tares  with  the 
growing  grain,  and  all  grew  together  for  many  centuries.  Among  the 
most  universal  features  of  paganism  was  the  lielief  in  the  efficacy  of  ex¬ 
ternal  rites.  In  leavening  the  vast  mass  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chris¬ 
tianity  soon  lost  its  purity  lx)th  of  doctrine  and  of  practice.  In  l)ecoming 
nominally  the  religion  of  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  compromises  were  insensibly  effected,  from  which  total  relief 
was  not  obtained  by  any  branch  of  the  church  until  the  age  of  freedom 
of  thought  inaugurated  by  the  Refonnation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  history  of  the  progress  of  the.se  corrupting  ideas,  e.specially  with 
reference  to  the  true  significance  of  baptism,  is  admirably  presented  by 
the  author  in  his  account  of  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  views,  and  of  Mon- 
tanisni  and  Novatianism. 

Not  until  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  our  author,  was  there  any 
complete  return  to  what  he  considers  the  apostolic  practice;  Peter  de 
Bruys  and  Henry  of  Lausanne  being  the  real  leaders  in  that  modern 
movement,  the  full  strength  of  w’hich  is  seen  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
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tion  at  the  present  time,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  churches  and  its 
millions  of  enlightened  and  devoted  adherents. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  is  too  long  to  Ik;  told  in  a  review;  the  reader 
mu.st  Ik;  referred  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  a  model  of  literary  style,  as  ’ 
well  as  of  orderly  presentment  of  an  interesting  body  of  facts. 

Thk  Modkrn  Rkadkr’s  Birnjv.  A  Series  of  Works  from  the  .Sacred 
Scriptures  presented  in  Mfxiern  Literary  h'orm.  Edited  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes.  By  Richard  G.  Moui.ton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  l‘h.I). 
(Penn.),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go.  New  York:  The  Macmirian  Co.  50  cents.  Skdkct  Mastkr- 
I'lKCEs  OK  B1U1.1CAI.  Literature.  Pp.  xx,  272.  Danieu  and  the 
Minor  Prokhets.  Pp.  xii,  279. 

The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible,  though  almost  utterly  devoid  of  notes,  is 
one  of  the  best  commentaries  in  existence.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Jiible  in  ordinary  literary  form;  so  that  at  a  glance  the  eye  di.scerns  the 
limits  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  various  books.  To  most  readers  the 
interest  of  the  IxKjk  can  but  lie  greatly  enhanced  by  having  it  thus  pre¬ 
sented  according  to  ordinary  literary  standards. 

The  “Biblical  Masterpieces’’  is  convenient,  but  not  .so  impressive  as 
the  other  jiortions  of  the  Series,  since  the  beauties  of  the  Bible,  like 
those  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  lose  much  by  being  reniove«l  from  their 
natural  surroundings.  The  Bible  as  a  whole  is  the  great  masterpiece, 
aiul  each  part  apjiears  at  best  advantage  in  its  r)riginal  setting. 

This  whole  series  of  Dr.  Moulton  is  a  |)owerful  ally  to  conservative 
criticism.  Prom  beginning  to  end  it  asfsumes  the  historical  character  of 
the  main  portions  of  Scripture,  and  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the 
conceits  of  de.structive  criticism. 

The  Baptist  Principle  in  Application  to  Baptism  and  the  Lonl’s  Sup- 
IK;r.  By  WiEi.iAM  Ceeaver  Wiekin.son,  D.  D.  New  and  Enlarged 
Pxlition.  Pp.  xxii,  344.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  ^^1.25.  ' 

Those  who  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Baptist  principle  of  close 
communion  will  find  from  the  reading  of  this  volume  that  it  is  not  with 
them  by  any  means  merely  a  supenstitious'  prejudice.  The  practice  of 
close  communion  Baptist  churches  is  the  result  of  reverential  and  logical 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  If  their  premises  and  reasoning  con¬ 
cerning  the  emphasis  laid  upon  adult  immersion  are  correct,  the  grounds 
for  their  practice  are  unassjiilable.  The  two  great  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  are  to  obey  and  to  teach.  If  adult  immersion  is  as  |)ositively  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Scriptures  as  Baptists  maintain  it  to  be,  then  close  com¬ 
munion  Ls  one  of  those  means  of  propagating  the  truth  which  can  be 
omitted  only  at  the  jieril  of  great  loss.  As  a  clear,  forcible,  and  really 
authoritative  statement  of  the  Baptist  principle,  this  volume  stands  with¬ 
out  a  rival. 
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The  Occasional  Address:  Its  Composition  and  Literature.  By  Lo¬ 
renzo  Sears,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University;  author  of 
“The  History  of  Oratory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present 
Time.”  Pp.  xii,  342.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  I1.25. 

This  volume  is  highly  to  be  commended  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  im¬ 
proving  their  literary  style.  The  principles  are  clearly  stated  and  amply 
illustrated  from  a  wide  range  of  reading.  In  fact,  the  volume  itself  is 
a  most  excellent  object-lesson  in  the  department  to  which  it  pertains. 
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AMERICAN  BAPTI5T  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  Philadelphia. 

The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology.  By  Augustus  Hopkins 
Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  540.  |2. 50;— Harmony  ok  the  Acts  of 
THE  Apostles.  By  Geo.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Pp.  40S.  $1.25; — The  Pro¬ 
phetical  BfX)KS  OF  THE  Old  Testament.  By  John  B.  Gough  Pidge, 
D.U.  Pp.  128.  50  cents; — The  Problem  OF  jESUs.  By  George  Dana 
Boardman.  Pp.  62.  50  cents. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  COMPANY,  New  York. 

The  Anglican  Reformation.  By  William  Clark,  ^p.  viii,  402. 
$2.00. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COnPANY.  New  York. 

Fabius  the  Roman;  or.  How  the  Church  became  Militant.  By  Rev. 
K.  Fitch  Burr,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  viii,  388.  I1.50. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY,  New  York  and  Boston. 

IP  I  Were  God.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  author  of  “The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  a  Literary  Man,”  “  Prose  Fancies,”  etc.  Pp.  40.  50  cents;  — 

The  Self-Madp:  Man  in  American  Life.  By  Grover  Cleveland. 
32.  35  cents. 

EATON  &  MAINS,  New  York. 

The  Greater  Gospel.  By  John  M.  Bamford,  author  of  “  My 
Cross  and  Thine,”  “Christ  in  the  City,”  etc.  Pp.  159.  50  cents; — The 

Christ  Brotherhood.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  author  of 
“The  Christ  Dream,”  “The  Heavenly  Trade-Winds,”  etc.  Pp.  323. 
$1.20;— The  New  Apologetic,  Five  Lectures  on  True  and  False  Methods 
of  Meeting  Modern  Philosophical  and  Critical  Attacks  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  By  MilTon  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Garrett 
Hiblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Ill.  Pp.  199.  85  cents; — Uly.sses  S.  Grant. 
Conversations  and  Unpublished  Ivetters.  By  M.  J.  Cra.mer,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

•  Ex-United  States  Minister  to  Denmark  and  Switzerland.  Pp.  207; — 
The  Librarian  of  the  Sunday-school.  By  Elizabeth  Louisa 
Foote,  A.B.,  B.L.S.  Pp.  86.  35  cents. 
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The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Interpretation.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  “  A  Singular  Life,”  “The  Gates  Ajar,”  “The 
Supply  at  Saint  Agatha’s,”  etc.  Pp.  xiii,  413.  $2.00; — Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Edited  by  Annie  Fields.  Pp. 
406.  $2.00; — Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books.  A  Supplement  to  “  Who 
Wrote  the  Bible  ?  ”  By  Washington  Gladden.  Pp.  iv,  267.  $1.25. 

LIBRAIRie  O.  FI5CHBACHER,  Paris. 

Ignace  D’Antioche;  Sf.s  Epitres,  Sa  Vie,  Sa  Theologie.  Etude 
Critique,  Suivie  d’une  Traduction  Annotde..  Par  Edouard  Bruston, 
Pasteur.  Pp,  283. 
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.  The  Theology  of  Luther  in  its  Historical  Development  and 
Inner  Harmony.  By  Dr.  Julius  Koestlin,  Professor  and  Consistorial- 
rath  at  Halle.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Hay,  A.M.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Vols,  I.  and  II. 
Pp.  xxii,  51 1,  xvii,  614.  I4.50  net. 

THE  PILQRin  PRESS.  Boaton  and  Chicago. 

A  Bunker  Hill  Failure;  or,  A  Failure  that  was  a  Victory.  By  An¬ 
na  F.  Burnham,  author  of  “  Fusshudget’s  Folks,”  etc.  Pp.  297. 

PLEMINO  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  New  York. 

After  Pentecost,  What?  A  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  its  Relation  to  Mo<iern  Christological  Thought.  By  James  M. 
Campbell,  author  of  “Unto  the  Uttermost”  and  “The  Indwelling 
Christ.”  Pp.  298.  |i.oo; — The  Investment  of  Influence:  A  Study 
of  Social  Sympathy  and  Service.  By  NEWELL  Dwight  Hillis,  author 
of  “  A'Man’s  Value  to  Society,”  “Foretokens  of  Immortality,”  etc.  Pp. 
299.  I1.25; — The  Culture  OF  Christian  Manhood.  Sunday  Morn¬ 
ings  in  Battell  Chapel,  Yale  University.  Edited  by  William  H.  Sall- 
MON.  With  Portraits  of  Authors.  Pp.  309.  ^^1.50; — Bible  Study  by 
Doctrines.  Twenty-four  Studies  of  Great  Doctrines.  Ey  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Sell,  A. M.,  author  of  “Supplemental  Bible  Studies,”  and  “Bible 
Study  by  Books.”  Pp.  152.  50  cents; — A  Life  for  a  Life,  and  Other 

Addresses.  By  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  With 
a  Tribute  by  D.  L.  Moody.  Pp.  74.  25  cents. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston. 

The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever,  and  Other  Ser¬ 
mons.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Bvington,  D.D  ,  author  of  “The  Puritan  in 
England  and  New  England.”  Pp.  xv,  332.  $1.50; — Andkonike.  The 
Heroine  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By  Stephanos  Theodoros  Xenos. 
Translatetl  from  the  Original  Greek.  By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Pro- 
fes.sor  of  European  History  in  Amherst  College,  and  author  of  “  Con.stan- 
tinople.”  Pp.  xii,  527.  I1.50. 

CHARLE3  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  New  York. 

A  Hlstory  of  the  Hebrew  People.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent. 
Vol.  I. — The  United  Kingdom.  Pp.  220,  Vol.  II. — The  Divided 
Kingdom.  Pp.  21S.  $1.25  net  each; — The  Bible  and  Islam;  or. 
The  Influence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  the  Religion  of  Mo¬ 
hammed.  The  Ely  Lectures  for  1S97.  By  Henry  Preserved  S.mith, 
D.D.  Pp.  319.  |i. 50;— Christian  Institutions.  By  Alexander  V. 
G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  .School  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Pp.  xxi,  577.  I2.50  net; — Arnaud’s  Masterpiece:  A  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Pyrenees.  By  Walter  Cr.\nston  Larned.  Pp.  213. 
I1.25; — American  Nobility.  By  Pierre  De  Coulevain.  Pp.  498. 
|i.5o- 

SCOTT,  FORESHAN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  Being  a  Revision  of  the  Rhet¬ 
oric  of  Vocal  Expression.  By  Wm.  B.  Chamberlain,  A.M.,  of  Uie  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary.  Together  with  Mental  Technique  and  Lit¬ 
erary  Interpretation.  By  S.  H.  Clark,  Ph.B.,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Pp.  xix,  479.  $1.50; — The  History  of  Oratory’  from  the 

Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Prk.sent  Time.  By  Lorenzo  Sears,  L.H.D., 
Professor  in  Brown  University.  Pp.  440. 
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Howard  Osgood  {The  Archaeolof^y  of  Baptism').  See  “Writers  in 
the  April  Bibi:.iotheca  Sacra  ’’  for  1^5. 

Henry  Hayman  and  Bashan;  or,  The  Prae-Mosaic  Manas- 

site  Conquest ).  See  “  Writers  in  the  January  Bibi,iotheca  Sacra  ”  for 
1896. 

Samuei,  Ives  Curtiss  {Does  a  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Son/;  of 
Son/;s  Remove  Its  Character  as  Scripture? )  was  born  in  Union,  Conn., 
in  1H44;  graduatetl  from  Amherst  College  in  1867,  from  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1870.  After  two  years  of  mission  work  in  New  York 
City,  he  went  to  Europe  for  five  years’  study  at  Bonn  and  Leipzig,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Ph.D,  at  the  latter  place  in  1876.  Since  1879,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Literature  and  interpretation  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  author  of  a  Translation  of  Bickell’s  “Outlines  of  Hebrew 
Grammar’’;  “The  Levitical  Priests’’;  “  Ingersoll  and  Moses’’;  “The 
Date  of  Our  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  the  Latest  Criticism  ’’;  and  Memo¬ 
rial  Tribute  to  Professor  Delitzsch.  Besides,  he  contributed  largely  for 
six  years  to  “  Current  Discussions  in  Theology,’’  and  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  the  Presbyterian  Review,  the  “  People’s  Bible,’’  and  other  series 
and  periodicals.  He  has  continued  to  be  actively  interestetl  in  mission 
work.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1878  by  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege,  and  by  Amherst  in  1883.  In  his  theological  views  he  is  conserva¬ 
tive,  although  he  employs  the  metho<ls  of  the  mwlern  critical  school.  In 
this  resjject  he  has  changed  from  the  position  taken  in  the  “  Levitical 
Priests.’’ 

Herbert  William  Magoun  ( /i'ar/y  of  the  Hindus).  See 

“  Writers  in  the  October  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ’’  for  1897. 

Ezra  Hoyt  Byington  {Jonathan  Edxvards  and  the  Great  Axvaken- 
inf[),  born  in  Hine.sburgh,  Vt.,  September  3,  1828;  was  graduated  from 
University  of  Vermont,  1852,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1857; 

Sistor  of  Congregational  churches  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Brunswick,  Me., 
onson.  Mass.,  1857-87;  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  1890;  author  of  numerous  historical  monographs,  aiul 
articles  in  periodicals,  and  of  “The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  Eng¬ 
land’’  (Boston,  1896),  and  “The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-<lay,  and  For- 
e\er’’ (Boston,  1897). 

Emma  Winner  Rogers  (  The  Social  Failure  of  the  City),  liorn  in 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey;  wife  of  President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  of  North¬ 
western  University;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1891;  is 
a  memljer  of  the  American  Economic  and  Statistical  Societies,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Northwestern  University  Settlement  A.ssociation ;  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  “  Deaconesses  in  the  Early  and  in  the  Modern  Church,’’ 
and  contributed  to  various  perio<iicals. 

.  Charles  B.  Wilcox  {Lawlessness  and  Laxv  Enforcement),  Ixwn  in 
Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  November  24,  1851;  was  graduated  from  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  Ill.,  in  1880;  member  of  the  Wisconsin  conference 
of  the  Methodist  F^piscopal  Church  for  ten  years;  pastor  of  the  First  M. 
E.  church  of  Oijlikosh,  Wis.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  of  the  Trinity  M.- 
E.  church,  Lal'ayette,  Ind.;  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1879  by  Bishop 
E.  A.  Andrews,  and  an  elder  in  1884  by  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu;  was 
granted  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  Hamline  University  of  Minnesota;  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  State  conventions  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana. 
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